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We wish our Readers a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year. 


Tue Editor of Parley’s Magazine con- 
gratulates his young readers on the com- 
mencement of a new year and a new vol- 
ume of his cyclopedia of amusement and 
knowledge. It has been usual with him on 
these occasions to say a word or two by way 
of retrospect and promise. 

Nine years have passed away since this 
little book began its career, during which 
time its circulation and its usefulness have 
been very great. Nearly thirty-five hun- 
dred pages and over twelve hundred wood 
evgravings have been furnished ; and you, 
who have read the work, can judge of its 
value, - tree encomiums from the editor. 


He has tried to unite the useful and profitable 
with the enticing and pleasing, and labored 
to make his readers wise as well as merry ; 
to gratify the eye and ear as well as to in- 
culeate good morals and correct youthful 
habits. 

In commencing a new volume, permit him 
to ask your company for the coming year ; 
he promises to entertain you ; and repeats, 
what he has said more fully in former years, 
that his means and materials are more am- 
ple than at any preceding period ; that, as 
new adventures happen, old occurrences are 
brought to light, requiring for the ingenuous 
mind of youth illustration and remark, which 
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the editor, from his years and experience, 
vainly, perhaps, supposes he can furnish or 
expound. He shall try; and with the pub- 
lishers’ aid (whose address you no doubt 
have read) endeavor to outstrip every co- 
temporary. 

The period of childhood is one of restless- 
ness and acquisition. Boys and girls want 
to be busy ; and in furnishing them sports 
for the body and food for the mind, thus in- 
vigorating and refreshing both, and helping 
to prepare them for all the events of later 
life, whether prosperous or adverse, we think 
we are fulfilling a duty which deserves the 
approbation of every parent in our growing 
nation. Children will soon be men and wo- 
men, and to them Will be committed the 
weal or wo of our common country ; and if 
their onward steps in rectitude and virtue 
are facilitated, they will transmit the bles- 
sings we enjoy, unimpaired, beautified, pu- 
rified, and improved, to future generations. 





Bishop Heber and little Philip. 


Tere was, in the parish of Hodnet in 
England, an old man who had been a noto- 
rious poacher in his youth, and through his 
jrregular habits and bad companions had set- 
tled down into an irreligious old age. You 
all perhaps know that a poacher is one who 
kills and steals game from forbidden forests 
and fields ; in this country we have no such 
name for this offence. This man was a wid- 
ower, had outlived his children, shunned all 
society, and was rarely seen abroad. The 
sole inmate of his cottage wasa little grand- 
child, whom he caressed and loved dearly. 


It was considered very unaccountable that 
he permitted little Phil to attend the rector’s 
school. ‘ Why not? was the old man’s re- 
ply ; ‘d’ye think I wish Phil to be as bad as 
myself? I’m black enough, God knows !’ 

The old man was taken ill, and confined 
to his room. It was winter ; he was unable 
to divert his mind. His complaint was a 
painful one ; and there was every probabili- 
ty his illness might be of long continuance. 
An .ghbor suggested that his little grand- 
son should read tohim. He listened care- 
lessly at first, but by degrees with some in- 
terest, till at length his little grandchild be- 
came the means of fanning into a flame the 
faint spark of religious feeling which yet lin- 
gered in the old man’s bosom. He express- 
eda wish that Mr Heber should visit him ; 
and the good work which youthful innocence 
began, matured piety was to complete. 

It was no ordinary spectacle ; the old man 
lay upon his bed in a corner of the room 
neac the trellised window ; his features were 
naturally hard, and the lines of his counten- 
ance were distinctly shown by the strong 
light that fell npon them. Enfeebled as he 
was, he seemed fully alive to what was pass- 
ing; and the simplicity with which the bishop 
talked with him, the earnestness with which 
he strove not to be misunderstood, and the 
manner in which his voice occasionally fal- 
tered, as he touched on some thrilling points 
of our faith, struck me forcibly ; while Phil- 
ip stood on the other side of the bed, his 
hand locked in his grandfather’s, his bright 
blue eyes dimmed with tears, as he looked 
earnestly and sadly from one face to another, 
conscious that some misfortune awaited him. 

The old man died ina state of mind so 
penitent and resigned, ‘that I feel myself 
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cheered in my labors,’ said Heber, ‘ when- 
ever I think upon it.” The bishop officiated 
at the funeral. I shall never forget, I never 
wish to forget—if I were cast on a desert 
island, it is one of the few things I should 
care to remember of the world I had left.be- 
hind me—the little bereaved Philip close by 
the side of the good minister—and the air, 
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the manner, the look, the expression of hope 
and holy joy, and stedfast confidence, which 
lit up his noble countenance as he pronoun- 
ced this passage of the ritual. ‘O Father, 
raise us from the death of sin unto the life 
of righteousness ; that when we shall depart 
this life, we may rest in thee, as our hope is 
this our brother doth.’ 





Adventures: of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 





Canadian traveller in his winter dress. 


CHAP. VII. 


Quintin and Brian join an exploring party of 
Canadians going to the North. Visit the Great 
Slave lake and Great Fish river. Suffer from 
hunger. Murder of an Indian and Canadian, 
Quintin shoots the murderer. 


Arter a little rest at Montreal, Brian 
and { were as much disposed to wander 
as ever; and the circumstance of a small 
party of Canadians being about to pass 


through the fur country, and explore a 
part of the northern regions, was quite 
enough to excite in us a desire to join 
them. 

The experience we had gained in our 
late adventurous enterprise made us val- 
uable to the exploring party ; with light 
hearts we joined our companions, and set 
forward to the north. 

We went from Montreal by the Ot- 
tawa and other rivers, passed several 
great lakes, and proceeded as far as the 
Great Slave Lake. Here we fell in with 
a party of Indians hunting for furs, and 
pushed on with them as far as the Great 
Fish River. The cold was fearful, for 
when we had kindled a fire, if we at- 
tempted to touch our faces with water 
only a few feet from the blaze, the hair 
on each side our ears hung with icicles. 
Every now and then we had to carry 
our canoes over the steep rocks where the 
rapids were, to get again into the rivers, 
and what was worse than all, hunger 
began to pinch us still more sharply 
than the cold. At one place we fasted 
for two days, and on the third only relie- 
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ved our hunger by cutting off pieces of 
our deer-skin clothes, and frizzling them 
by the fire. While we were gnawing 
fried skin, and shivering over a few smo- 
king sticks, thousands of people in towns 
and villages were enjoying the comforts 
of food and fire, and not half so thank- 
ful for their fare as we were for ours. 
In the midst of all the hardships we 
endured, Brian and | found a continual 
source of interest in the change of sce- 
nery around us, and in the strange lan- 
guage and customs of the different tribes 
of Indians that we met. The Cree In- 
dians, the Iroquois, the Chippeways, the 
Yellow-Knives, and the Esquimaux, all 
differed from each other in many respects, 
and though what we picked up of their 
several languages or dialects, was but lit- 
tle, that little was vastly entertaining. 
We saw that the untutored savage 
could live on the ice-bound earth, where 
a European would perish with cold and 
hunger, and this made us think less of 
ourselves and more favorably of the un- 
educated Indians. I can truly say that 
Brian and I were made wiser and better 
by our hardships and deprivations in the 
Northern regions. We felt as it were 
the bond of brotherhood between ourselves 
and the meanest of our species. Our bits 
of bread and drops of water were made 
more sweet to us in after life, and we felt 
more grateful to the Giver of every good. 
Both Brian and I were affected with 
snow blindness, but we soon got relief 
by using a preparation of lead, which our 
party had with them, mingled with cold 


water. We afterwards wore black crape 
over our faces for sometime. By eating 
freely of the sorrel occasionally found 
under the snow, we escaped the scurvy. 
Often and often did we laugh at each 
other on account of the comical figures 
that we cut, habited as we were in our 
capots or fur caps, leathern trowsers and 
sometimes snow-shoes, with gloves and 
mittens on our hands. 

For atime after we were in the fur 
countries we were well supplied with pem- 
mican, which is a food made of buffalo 
flesh, thoroughly dried, pounded, sifted, 
and mixed up with fat ; but our peinmi- 
can became exhausted as we pushed on 
farther to the northward, and then we 
were driven to great distress. 

At a time when it was necessary that 
our party should divide, that we might 
the better supply ourselves with food, 
Brian and I, a Canadian and two Indians, 
proceeded together. We had no success. 
Not a deer could we kill, not a fish could 
we catch; and our situation became 
desperate. We constructed a rude hut 
with snow, to defend us during the night 
from the bitter cold winds, but without 
food we could not long have remained a- 
live. In this state of things, when re- 
duced to great extremity, a large fish was 
fortunately caught ; this was divided into 
shares. Soon after the division of the 
fish, we missed one of the Indians, and 
could not make out what was become of 
him. We had greedily devoured part of 
our allotment of fish, and willingly would 
have eaten the remainder; but the fear 
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lest we might not obtain food for some 
time, compelled us to put by a portion 


for the next day. 
The Indian remaining with us seem- 


ed to have more fish than his share, but 
no suspicion of what had taken place 
entered our minds. ’ 

The next day the Indian and Canadian 
went out together, the former with a hat- 
chet, the latter with a gun; and soon af- 
ter I went out too, accompanied by Brian, 
to look for some sticks, that a fire might 
be made to warm us, for we suffered 
terribly from the cold. We had not pro- 
ceeded far before it was very evident to 
us, from the foot marks in the snow, 
that a scuffle had taken place ; but what 
was our consternation when we discov- 
ered in a hollow, the dead body of the lost 
Indian, with a deep gash in the forehead ! 

The truth all at once flashed upon our 
minds, and Brian, ina significant manner 
added a little more powder to the pri- 
ming of his rifle. I well knew what was 
passing in his mind; it was the same 
as that which was going on in my own. 
We both regarded our remaining Indian 
as a murderer, who had taken the lif 
of his companion for tbe morsel of fish 
which he had in his possession ; and, 
feeling alarm for the safety of the Cana- 


dian, we pushed onward to prevent what 
we had too much reason to fear. 

Guided by the tracks visible in the 
snow, we went forward towards a small 
lake, with rocks rising on one side of it. 
The lake was frozen over, and the rocks 
were in some parts bare, and in others 
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covered with snow. We had scarcely 
proceeded a quarter of a mile, skirting 


the lake, when a cry, two or three times 


repeated by the echoes of the place, struck 
on our ears; weak as we were, it was 
not possible to move very rapidly, but we 
made the best of our way. 

Still following the snow-tracks, we hur- 
ried up a ledge of the rock, and passed 
through a rift about three feet broad; 
when there, in the hollow below, and not 
twenty yards from us, was the rascally 
Indian, with his hatchet in his hand, still 
red with the recent murder of the Ca- 
nadian who lay at his feet. 

Brian leaped down from the rock with 
his usual precipitation, presented his 
piece and fired ; but it flashed in the pan. 
He then, grasping the barrel, sprang for- 
ward to attack the Indian with the butt 
end of his piece ;_ but the Indian, fling- 
ing down his hatchet, snatched up the 
loaded gun of the Canadian, and pre- 
sented it at Brian. 

From the first moment that we caught 
sight of the murderer I had calculated 
on Brian’s impetuosity and taken a 
steady aim at the Indian, so that he had 
scarcely raised the gun to his shoulder 
before he fell backwards with a bullet 
through his heart. 

At length, having again joined our 
party and explored much of the country, 
we turned our steps homewards ; the 
weather got more moderate, food became 
plentiful, and the animal and vegetable 
world again appeared in all their beauty 
and animation. 
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Writing in Helen's Album, on her Birth-Day, 


Written for Parley’s Magazine. 


Now, Helen dear, I hear thee say, 
That thou art six years old to-day ! 
So I will set my record here 
Of thy beginning seventh year, 
That thou in after days may’st find 
The trace which this kas left behind. 


This morning we together strayed 
’Mid fern, and brake, and forest-shade ; 
And, with thy little hand in mine, 

f We passed the rustling oak and pine, 
Where last year’s acorn-cup and cone 
Among its withered leaves were strown. 
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The nimble squirrel, climbing high, 
Looked down on us with curious eye ; 
While birds amid the branches sung 
Till through the wood their music rung ; 
And in the boughs the spicy breeze 
Made leafy air-harps of the trees. 


Round, scarlet berries, ripe and sweet, 
Peeped out like gems beside our feet ; 

The modest harebell bowed beneath 

The sweetbrier tall, her balm to breathe ; 
And many a little floweret wild 
Grew low, but looked to heaven and smiled. 


We ventured down the mossy steep, 
That edged the waters clear and deep, 
Where blooming laurels grew beside 
The Merrimack’s broad silver tide ; 
And all was beauteous, fresh, and fair, 
Jn nature’s glory shining there. 


And may thy future days be bright— 
Thy heart be ever pure and light, 

As when, a little gladsome child, 

I led thee through the flowery wild ; 
And by thy prattling tongue was told, 
That thou to day wast six years old! 


In other days, when thou may’st see 

My face no more, remember me— 
Remember, that I asked to-day 
Heaven’s smile upon thy future way— 

That ’twas thy parent’s early fiiend, 


And thine, who this memento penned. 
H. F. Goutp. 
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Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls. 


CHAPTER 
The Man with two Hearts. 


XXII. 


MrW. Where had Ella’s bread got to 
when we left off last month at page 366 
of Parley’s Magazine ? 

Ella. It was going into a large vein 
against my shoulder. 

MrW. Very good ; and, although it 
enters as a white fluid, it becomes in- 
stantly red blood. 

Amelia. How very wonderful ! 

MrW. Now remember, that as the 
bread was chiefly carbon, or charcoal, 
this white lymph has some of this in it, 
and that it has carried the poison into the 
blood. 

Ella. O father! you almost frighten 
me with talking of that piece of bread 
poisoning me. 

MrW. It is very near the purifying 
house. Remember, that it now runs 
straight into one of your hearts. 

Ella. Have I two hearts ? 

MrW. O yes; but they are joined 
together. Now, what do you think the 
heart does with this bread-blood of Ella ? 

Tom. cannot tell. I hope it will not 
keep it long. 

MrW. That it will not. So anxious 
is this one heart to do its duty well, that 
the moment this poisonous blood touches 
it, it shuts itself up, and throws it into 
the purifying house, with a force equal 
to many pounds. ‘This it does about 


eighty times every minute, from the mo- 


ment we are born to the moment we 
die. 

Amel. There, Ella! now you are safe. 

MrW. Let me feel your arm. I do 
believe this bread-blood is now running 
down your arm—I can feel it beating. 

Tom. What beats? do you mean the 
pulse ? 

MrW. Ido. Every time this side of 
the heart throws the impure blood out, 
you may feel the stroke at the wrist. 

Tom. I have often laid hold of the 
pipe of a fire-engine, and have felt every 
stroke of the engine. 

Kenneth. And so have I, of our lead- 
en pipe that goes from the kitchen pump. 

Mr W. Tom, did you ever see a calf’s 
head and several other things hanging in 
a provision shop ? 

Tom. Do you mean what is called a 
calf’s head and pluck ? 

MrW. I do. This pluck is our pu- 
rifying-house, as the gas-men call it. 

Tom. What! that light spongy sub- 
stance, that floats in the bucket of water ? 

MrW. The same ; it is our lungs, or 
lights, as they are called. As soon as E]- 
la’s dark-colored, poisoned bread-blood 
touched the heart, it was forced into these 
lungs, to be purified. I told you before, 
they were in your chest; the heart is 
placed between them. When we have 
killed a pig, you must have noticed some 
very light substance, which, when cut, 
was full of little cells ; this was these 
purifying lungs. 
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Tom. Is the poison-blood forced into 
these cells ? 

MrW. No, no. It is forced into lit- 
tle pipes, smaller than hairs, that run all 
round these cells. These little pipes all 
have to get rid of the poisonous charcoal. 
It cannot run out. How does it get out ? 
_ Tom. Does not the air we breathe go 

into the cells and fill them ? 

MrW. It does. What is air? You 
all know this. 

Ella. It is oxygen, or bright-burning 
gas, and azote or nitrogen. 

MrW. Now, Ella, you have breathed 
in as much as your lungs can hold of 
this air—your cells are full. Now breathe 
out again. There it comes—now the 
poison from the bread is come out with 
that breath. 

Ella. Iam sure I breathed the same 
air ouc that I breathed in. 

MrW. No, no, my dear ; the air you 
have just breathed out is full of poison, 
and would kill us all, if we were to be 
shut up in this room and compelled to 
breathe it. 

Ella. What then has become of the 
oxygen or pure air ? 

MrW. When it got into these cells, 
and found the charcoal in the little pipes, 
it was so fond of it, that it took the whole 
of it away from them, and, the moment 
the air and the poison were mixed to- 
gether, the lungs, glad to get rid of it, 
breathed it out ; and the blood, now red 
and bright, rushed into the second heart, 
where we will leave it till to-morrow’s 
breakfast time. 
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CHAPTERGKKXIII. 
The Second Heart. 


MrW. Let us rehearse the matters 
connected with Ella’s bread ; or, what is 
better, Tom, do you give us the story in 
a few words. 

Tom. The bread, having carbon in it, 
was bitten by the teeth, and mixed with 
the spittle, then swallowed ; it was mix- 
ed with gastric juice in the first stomach, 
touched with bile or gall in the second 
stomach, became separated from the ref- 
use, appeared as chyle or white blood, 
was sucked up by sucking-pumps, car- 
ried by pipes or veins into a large vein 
near the shoulder, became dark-red 
blood, ran down into the first heart, was 
forced out of that ina moment into the 
lungs or lights, where it gave up its poi- 
son to the oxygen of the air, which was 
breathed out of the lungs, and then be- 
came vermilion blood, which ran down 
again into the second heart. 

Mr W. Excellent! excellent! We 
have now arrived at the second heart. 

Tom. Has the second heart any thing 
to do with the poisonous or dark blood ? 

MrW. Nothing whatever; but it dis- 
likes the red blood quite as much as the 
first heart does the dark blood. No soon- 
er does this purified blood touch this 
first heart than it contracts, or closes it- 
self up, and forces it with such violence 
into the pipes or arteries, that it is dis- 
tributed to every part of the body. 

Tom. Then what do you mean by the 
circulation of the blood ? 
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Mr W. You aecollect the gas-house. 
The gas goes from the retort to the puri- 
fying house, and from that to the gasom- 
eter, by which it is forced into the pipes 
all over the city. Bring me a_tobacco- 
pipe full of small coal. 

Tom. Shall I cover the coal with clay ? 

Mr W. Now I will put this pipe in the 
fire, which is our furnace; the pipe is 
the retort ; a mug with some lime-water, 
having a funnel placed upon it, shall be 
our purifying house. Let there be a 
hole cut in the funnel, to adinit the pipe. 
Do you smell the gas ? 

Esther. Very strong indeed. 

Mr W. All we want now is a gasom- 
eter, to receive the gas from the funnel 
top. 

Tom. I can make one. Here is a 
cupping-glass with a stop-cock in the 
top, and a quart mug with some water at 
the bottom of it. If I tie a string to the 
stop-cock, and tie a stone to the end of it, 
and throw it over a chair back, it would 
make a gasometer. 

Mr W. And a very good one too. The 
stone is a sort of pulley, 1 presume, to 
suspend the cupping-glass ? 

Tom. Yes; and as the gas enters from 
the bent funnel, it pushes up the glass, 
and when the stop-cock is turned the 
weight of the glass causes it to descend 
in the mug, and forces the gas through 
the pipe at the top. 

MrW. As you have learnt drawing, 
Tom, suppose you give us a rough 
sketch. 

Tom. Well, sir, I will try. 
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C A pipe, called the Retort. 

D A mug of lime water with a funnel, called the 
Purifying- House. 

E A jug of water, called the Gasometer-Tank. 

F A cupping glass with stop-cock, called the Gas- 
ometer, 

G The Pipes. 


Tom. What do you think of that ? 

MrW. O, it will do pretty well.— 
What with the description and the draw- 
ing together, they must indeed be stupid 
who do not comprehend it. 

Ella. But we may not exactly com- 
prehend, and yet not be stupid either. 

MrW. We have now got the blood 
into the large pipes going from the sec- 
ond heart. Where does it go to ? 

Tom. Into smaller veins. 

MrW. And how small are they ? 

Tom. As small as hairs. 

MrW. Into whatever part of the bo- 
dy you might thrust a needle, from that 


-little opening blood would issue ; but 


there are blood vessels smaller than this, 
so small that red blood cannot circulate 
in them. 
Tom. How can you tell that ? 
MrW. By observing the human eye. 








A PUZZLE. 


If you look at Esther’s eye, you see no 
red blood-vessels running across the clear 
white of her eye. If 1 were to dropa 
piece of lime into her eye, in a few min- 
utes it would be what is called blood- 
shot, that is, there would be a network 
of veins and arteries filled with red 
blood. These must have been there be- 
fore, although we could not see them. 

Tom. The beauty of the eye would 
be lost, if these vessels carried red blood. 

MrW. I merely mentioned this to 
show you how very small they must be. 
You know when the gas is sent down 
the main pipes in the streets, it never 
comes back—it is consumed or burnt in 
shops and streets ; but it is not so with 
the blood. The second heart has to force 
it not only into every part of the whole 
body, through many thousands of pipes, 
called arteries, or vessels for carrying 
purified blood, but it has also to force it 
through as many thousand return-pipes, 
called veins, or impure blood-pipes, with 
power sufficiently great to force all the 
blood into the first heart again. 

Tom. What does the blood circulate 
for ? 

MrW.’ For every thing. Without 
fresh and pure blood the brain cannot act, 
and a man dies, as if strangled. It car- 
ries life and warmth to every part. Is 
a toe bitten by the frost ?—a double por- 
tion of blood is sent to warm and restore 
it. If % be past recovery by the action 
of the blood-vessels, it is cast off as a 
useless member. Is a portion of flesh 
carried away ?—the blood has within it- 
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self all the material for repairing the 
breach, and is the workman too. Are 
the bones broken ?—new bone is carried 
in the blood, and the blood-vessels mend 
it so effectually, that it becomes stronger 
than before. ‘Thus, all that is noxious 
that passes into the blood, is thrown out 
by the blood. It is ever running up and 
down, to warm, to invigorate, to build up. 
It is emphatically THE LIFE. 
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A PUZZLE. From Abby, Boston. 


Iam a word of 17 letters. My 10, 16, 3, 
13, 6, is a kind of tree. My 5, 10, 10, 1, 17, 
2, is a trade that some people follow. My 7, 
10, 13, 6 is the name of a bird. My 7, 10,10, 
2,is a partof a house. My 13, 6, 12, 3, 2, is 
a French word. My 7, 11, 7, is a verbin the 


imperfect tense. My 2, 6,7, is acolor. My 
2, 10, 15, 16, 6, 2, is a European bird. My 
13, 11, 1, 6, 2, is a well known serpent. My 


8, 6,16, isa fish. My 11,2, 10, 12, is a use- 
ful metal. My 4, 14, 12,6,is anumeral. My 
10, 3, 16, is a useful article. My 10, 13, 6, 2, 
is a preposition. My 13, 3, 12, 17, is a well- 
known plant. My 9, 10, 13, 17, is an ancient 
heathen deity. My 1, 10, 15, 16, is to eut off 
the top of trees. My 5, 8, 15, 16, is a small 
close room. My 5, 14, 7, 6, 2, is the name of 
drink. My 1,17, 1, 1, 8, 2, is a pungent spice. 
My 4, 10, 10, 12, is what we have every day. 
My 1, 3, 4, 11,10, 12, isa part of a chicken. 
My 4, 17,7, is the name of a boy. My 2, 10, 
10, 7, is the fourth part of an acre. And my 
whole is the name of a distinguished person, 
whose title we will tell you in our next. 





Anecdote of Dr Byles. 


In 1780 a most extraordinary obscuri- 
ty pervaded the atmosphere on a particu- 
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lar day, which is always designated as 
‘the dark day.’ A lady who was neigh- 
bor to the celebrated Dr. Byles, sent her 
son with compliments to him, to know if 
he could account for the uncommon ap- 
pearance of the day? His answer was, 
‘My dear, you will give my compliments 
to your mamma, and tell her that I am 
as much in the dark as she is.’ 





Musical Anecdote. 

The late delightful and lamented Dr 
Buckminster sometimes gave way to the 
sportiveness of wit. Coming from a 
crowded concert on an exceedingly dark 


and slippery night, he exclaimed to some 
of his friends, “If you don’t C sharp 
you'll B flat.” 





Inscription in an Album. 


Many travellers visit the high moun- 
tains of Switzerland to see the beauties 
of a rising and setting sun. Many are 
disappointed, as the following inscription 
inthe album at Rigi will testify. 


Nine weary up-hill miles we sped 
The setting sun to see ; 
Sulky and grim he went to bed, 
Sulky and grim went we. 
Seven sleepless hours we passed, and then, 
The rising sun to see, 
Sulky and grim we rose again, 
Sulky and grim rose he. 





A True Story of the Dog Neptune, 


“ My own dear mamma,” said little 
Charles Stuart one day to his mother, 
as he sat down upon a low seat by her 
side, “I want you to tell mea story. I 
heard father begin to tell one the other 
day ; it was about a dog, a large water 
dog, he said, and I wished very much to 
hear it ;.but I had to go to school, and 
could not stay.” 

“Bring my work to me—there it is 
upon the sofa, and I shall tell you all I 
know about the dog. He belonged to 
a farmer who lived in the west of Eng- 
land—but I must begin my story at the 
very beginning. , 

One night the wind blew very loud ; 
there was a great storm ; it wasin the 
end of winter, and cold and dark it was; 
many a one. in a little village by the sea- 


coast, went to the windows that night, 
and looked out, and thanked God that 
they had a roof over their heads, and a 
warm fire ; and then prayed that no ship 
on such a night might be near the coast, 
as there were many rocks upon which 
it might strike. Some hours passed a- 
way, and the grey light of early day 
was beginning to spread over the sky, 
when the sound of a gun was heard. | 
Well did all know what that sound 

meant; for it was too often heard in that 
village. It was a ship in distress ;—a- 
nother and another shot, and then no 
more was heard. Men and women ran 
to the sea-shore with lights and ropes, 
and some brave people went out in a 
boat; but it was still too dark to see the 
ship, and there was no more firing, so 
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that they did not know where to go to 
look for it; and, after a time, they came 
back, saying the ship must have gone 
down, or they would have fired again to 
show where they lay. Cold, and bad, 
and stormy as the night was, no one 
could leave the shore; they still hoped 
to be able to do something or give some 
help. When it grew light, then they 
knew, indeed, that the ship had struck 
upon a rock, and been broken to pieces ; 
for parts of the masts and large boards 
were seen every where upon the water. 

Some men went up to the top of a 
high rock and looked about. ‘I see a 
man swimming,’ said one; ‘let us go 
down and get the boat; we will go and 
take him up, he may not have strength 
to get to land.’ They ran down: the 


rock, but the boat had already gone out, 
and qufite in a different way; then they 
began to shout very loud, in the hope 
that their voices might guide the swim- 
mer to an casy place to land at. 


For a moment or two they did not see 
him any more. ‘Ah! poor fellow,’ said 
some, ‘he has sunk, and we who are so 
near could not save him!’ but the brave 
swimmer had not sunk ; it came nearer, 
and then they saw it was not a man but 
a large dog. It held its head high above 
the water, and carried something in its 
‘It is a baby! it is a baby!’ 
cried a woman. ‘Qh, save the child !’ 
and she ran into the water; but the 
strong waves threw her upon the ground, 
and she was dragged back faint and 
without breath. The dog reached the 
shore. It was, indeed, a baby it held in 
its mouth ; it laid it upon the dry sand, 
and then it was so tired that it fell down 
by its side and could scarcely move. 

For a long time the poor little baby 
seemed dead; its eyes were shut, and its 
cheeks pale; but when it had been 
warmed, and its pretty hands rubbed, it 
began to get well; then it opened its 
eyes and smiled, and looked round and 


mouth. 
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called mamma, but its mamma could not 
hear it. The baby was the only one of 
a great many in a large ship who was 
ever seen again ; all went down into the 
deep except it and its faithful dog, who 
came running to its side the moment it 
heard its voice, and walked round and 
round it, as if to be quite sure that it 
had not been hurt. When a long time 
had passed on, and no one came to 
claim the poor baby, it was sent to live 
with a rich farmer in the country. 

For some time he was very kind 
to the little girl; whom, as they did not 
know what her real name was, they call- 
ed Mary. He had a sister who lived 
with him, and who loved the little girl 
very much, so that for two or three 
years she was very happy; but then the 
sister died, and the farmer married, and 
his wife was not kind to poor little Ma- 








ry; she used to treat her so ill that she 
grew very sad, and had nothing to make 
her happy, except only her dear dog, 
who never left her side. Many a blow 
did poor Nep (so they called it) get from 
the farmer’s wife for its love to Mary ; 
but it did not change. When she went 
out to walk it went with her; and often 
she sat for hours with her little arm a- 
round the neck of the dog playing with 
its long black silk hair, or covering it 
with wild-flowers. 

‘Dear Nep,’ she would say, ‘I have 
got no friend but you ; what should I do 
without you? you walk with me, and 
play with me; and though you cannot 
speak to me, I speak to you; and you 
look as if you understood me, and that 
makes me happy.’ 

Poor Mary was indeed a sad, a very 
sad little girl ; she did not live very near 
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the village, so that she had no one to 
play with to make her forget her sorrow; 
and the farmer’s wife was, as I have 
told you, very unkind to her. When 
she first went to live in the cottage, she 
slept in a neat little room, just big en- 
ough for her, with a very little bed in it; 
but now Mrs. Nunn said, she must have 
that to keep her eggs and butter in; and 
that Mary could sleep quite well up 
stairs—any place was good enough for 
her, she thought. So poor Mary, who 
was at this time only six years old, was 
sent to sleep up stairs in a cold garret ; 
she did not mind this change at first, be- 
cause it was summer; and though the 
garret was quite dark, for there was no 
window in it, she liked better to sit there 
when she could not be out, than to stay 
down stairs to hear cross words, and 
meet uakind looks. But when winter 
came, often did the poor child long once 
more to be in her nice little roon. The 
rain came through the roof, and the 
wind sounded so loud that she could not 
sleep. She sometimes thought the roof 
must give way, and often the rain and 
snow fell round her as she lay in bed. 
All this soon made poor Mary ill; even 
when there was no wind she could not 
sleep, for the great cold kept her awake 
hour after hour. 

One night, as she was going to bed, 
she met Nep on the stairs, and putting 
her little arm round its neck, they went 
up together. When Mary had undress- 


ed, she put an old shawl all round her, 
that she might not feel the cold so much ; 
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and then she kneeled down and said a 
prayer to God, and begged of him to 
take care of her, for that no one loved 
her, or was good to her. God heard 
Mary’s prayer, for God hears all pray- 
ers; but he did not see fit to grant it yet. 
When she rose from her knees, she got 
into her cold, hard bed, and lay down, 
and Nep jumped up upon it; he thought 
he would be much better on the bed, 
hard as it was, than on the floor; so he 
laid down too, and a nice, soft, warm rug 
he made for her feet. She did not think 
so much of the wind this night, and was 
so warm and comfortable, that she soon 
fell asleep; but not till she had wished 
Nep good night, and clapped it, and 
kissed it. 

‘Come up every night with me, dear, 
dear Nep,’ she said, ‘and then I shall 
not care if I sleep all my life in this gar- 
ret; with you here I shall not mind the 
wind, or the snow, or the rain, or the 
cold.’ 

With a happy heart, the little girl fell 
asleep; but she was sad enough’ when 
she awoke in the morning, for it was a 
loud cry of pain from her faithful Nep 
that roused her. Mary had slept lon- 
ger than usual, so that Mrs. Nunn had 
come up to see why she was not ready 
to carry the fresh eggs up to the castle. 
When she came in and found where 
Nep was laid, she raised a large stick, 
and gave it a blow. 

‘Oh, do not hurt it! do not hurt it! 
cried Mary ; ‘it was my fault, indeed it 
was my fault that it came up.’ 
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The cruel woman did not mind what 
she said, but beat poor Nep, till at last it 
got out of the room, and ran down 
stairs. Mary cried a great deal; she 
cried for all the blows her dear Nep had 
got, and she cried because it could nev- 
er again come up to her room and make 
her so warm and so happy as she had 
been that night. When evening came 
again, and Mary was going to bed, Nep 
was lying on a rug at the foot of the 
stairs; she bent down and kissed him ; 
she half thought that it would get up 
and come with her, but she looked back, 
and it had not moved. 

‘Ah, no, dear Nep,’ she said, ‘you 
will never dare to come again;’ and, 
with a heavy sigh, she went into her 
room and shut the door; but she could 
not sleep; no, she was much too cold ; 
and now more than ever she missed her 
dear Nep. She had lain awake for a- 
bout two hours, and every one hdd gone 
to bed, when she heard a soft pat, pat, 
pat, come up stairs, and then a low 
scratching at the door. She jumped up; 
she knew it was Nep, and she flew to 
let it in. 

‘Oh, my dear, dear, good dog!’ she 
said, ‘you must not stay; no, no, you 
will be beat in the morning ; you must 
go down again.’ But, for the first time 
in its life, Nep would not obey his little 
friend ; it jumped upon the bed, she 
tried to pull it off; ‘you will be beat ; 
indeed you will be beat,’ she said ; ‘ you 
must go;’ but no, Nep would not move ; 
at last she got into bed. For some time 
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the thought of what Nep would suffer 
in the morning kept her awake; but 
then she fell asleep without knowing it, 
and slept very soundly till the grey light 
began to shine in through the open parts 
of the roof; when Nep saw that mor- 
ning was near, he got up and touched 
her cheek with one of his paws, to awa- 
ken her; then jumping off the bed, it 
ran to the door, and scratched to get out. 
Mary opened it ;—away it went down 
stairs, and when Mrs. Nunn got up in 
the morning, she found it, as usual, 
sleeping on the rug. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘1 thought you would 
not dare to go up again after yesterday 
morning.’ 

But in this she was wrong; Nep had 
dared, and did dare, every night when 
all had gone to bed, to go up stairs, and 
lie at Mary’s feet, and keep her warm ; 
but it was always wise enough to be safe 
down upon the rug again before any one 
was up in the morning.’ 

Oh, mamma, was that really true? 
cried little Charles Stuart, was it a real, 
real, dog; and did it indeed do this? 

It was indeed, a real dog, said his ma- 
ma, and it did indeed do this; it is alive 
now, and so is the little girl, and the 
very first time I see her I shall ask her 
to tell you the story herself. 














The Story of Joan of Arc, by R. M. Evans. 
With 24 Fine Plates. 


Tue Life of Joan of Arc is interest- 
ing and affecting. She was a heroine, 
who raised her king and country from 
the lowest depths of “despair, and opened 
the way for the final expulsion of the En- 
glish from the soil of France. The au- 
thor of this Story tells us, ‘ I travelled 
through the north of France, and wan- 
dered over many spots whose names are 
recorded in the history of those days 


when England ruled over a great part of 
C VOL. X. 


Walls of Orleans. 


that fair country. In the bustling town 
of Havre, in her streets crowded with 
busy merchants, her quays lumbered with 
cotton bales, and her docks filled with 
steamers, there are few traces of the lit- 
tle fishing village whose name finds no 
place in history until long after the pe- 
riod when France owned the British mo- 
narch for her lord. But when proceed- 
ing along the beautiful banks of the Seine 
we reach the old town of Harfleur, now 
reduced to a village, whilst the poor little 
Havre has grown into a great city, we 
find many things to recal the days of En- 
gland’s triumphs. There are the ruins 
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of the very walls surmounted by her sol- 
diers, and in an old piece of masonry a 
massive staple still exists on which per- 
haps hung the very gate which was flung 
back to admit the conqueror, who, there 
dismounting, made bare his legs and feet, 
and walked thence barefooted to the par- 
ish church of St Martin, where he gave 
thanks to God for his success. 

‘Scarce a village but has been the 
scene of some warlike exploit ; but no- 
where do you meet with so many memo- 
rials of those bygone days as in the fine 
old city of Rouen, which for so many 
years was as a second capital in France, 
the residence of the regent of the Eng- 
lish sovereign. There at every turn 
some object rises full of interest to Brit- 
ish eyes, though some of them are of 
such a nature as to raise the blush of 
‘shame rather than the glow of triamph; 
for here stands the castle in whiclt the 
cruel tyrant John murdered his young 
mephew Arthur, the rightful heir to the 
crown ; and here we may view the dun- 
geon, the trial-chamber, and the death- 
place of the heroic maid of Orleans. 


—“-™ . . “~~ OO OT 





MAGNANIMITY. 


‘ There, in the centre of the Place de la 
Pucelle, the Maiden’s Square, on the very 
spot where her body was reduced to ashes, 
stands her statue, a lasting memorial of 
her virtues and her wrongs. As I, a 
solitary English traveller, stood on this 
place, retracing in my mind the strange 
career of the heroine, it occurred to me 
that I might fill up many of the hours 
which so often hang heavy on the hands 
of a lonely wanderer, by collecting and 
arranging the various recorded facts that 
form the brief history of her on whose 
statue I was gazing. 

‘Acting on this resolve, I drew forth 
my sketch book and began my labors by 
making a drawing of the scene before 
me. Having made a beginning, I went 
on my way, "sketch -book and note-book 
my constant companions; and now I pre- 
sent my work to you, trusting that the 
fruits of my travel will prove neither 
useless nor disagreeable.’ 


The book is handsomely got up, and 
one of the illustrations is at the head of 
this article. 





Boat Building: or, How Mothers may teach. 


Continued from page 374, vol. 9. 


CHAP. III. 
Magnanimity. 


Wi tam did not pass a very quiet night, 
‘and in the morning found himself to have a 
‘wery bad headache. He however rose, 


‘said his prayers, and came down to break- 


‘fast, and felt somewhat better. 
After breakfast Mrs Sinclair read the ac- 
«count of Ananias and Sapphira, who were 


struck dead for lying ; and poor William was 
quite frightened again, and well he might be. 

After breakfast William went to school, 
where he met Playfair, who came and sat 
by him. After they had been a little while 
together, Playfair drew a boat on his slate, 
and said, ‘Here she is!—the Unmatcha- 
ble, the best ship in the world ! Charles Play- 
fair commander. There, you see, I am 
standing at the helm,—and away she goes 
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before the wind. There’s her flag——see 
how it spreads out—that is something like 
aship. Yeo, yeo, heave up the jib” Then 
with a dash of his pencil he put the jib to 
the bowsprit, and made little marks for the 
reefs, 

Robert Grizzle peeped over Playfair’s 
shoulder and said, ‘I never saw such a ship 
in my life. Why, you have got the wind 
blowing one way, and the ship going ano- 
ther.’ 

‘Suppose I have ; she will go against the 
wind. My ship will, I know, because I tried 
her in the pond the other day.’ 

‘Less noise in that corner,’ cried out the 
master. 

‘I know better ; no ship goes against the 
wind except a steamer,’ said Grizzle. 

‘I know they do. My boat is a cutter ; 
you know cutters will sail against the wind, 
won't they, Sinclair? You know, because 
you have been aboard ship.’ 

William felt that he scarcely knew how 
or what to answer. He was pleased to find 
that Playfair did net know quite so much a- 
bout beats and ships as he pretended to do ; 
but yet he did not like to take part against 
him after the lesson of yesterday ; but then 
he felt it was right to speak the truth. 

‘Sinclair, said Playfair, ‘ won’t a cutter 
go against the wind ? 

‘ Not exactly, said Sinclair. ‘A good 
cutter, I have heard, will sail within a few 
points of the wind, asthe sailors say” (I 
should have told you that William had an 
uncle who was captain of a cutter, and had 
been a cruise with him.) 

‘There, I told you I was right, said 
Playfair and Grizzle, both at the same time. 

‘Neither of you are quite right, and nei- 
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ther quite wrong,’ said William ; ‘but in 
drawing a ship, if she is to look as if she 
were sailing to windward, you may make 
two flags streaming behind.’ 

* There, that’s just what I did,’ said Play- 
fair. ‘ William, will you have an apple ? 

Send up master Sinclair, Playfair, and 
Grizzle, said the master. 

‘O, won’t you catch it, said master Vix- 
en, who sat on the next form. 

Send up Vixen also, said the master. 

Vixen, who had for a moment before look- 
ed exceedingly pleased, now hung his head 
down in great discomfiture. 

You, boys, were talking, said the master. 

‘If you please, sir, it was Sinclair, Play- 
fair, and Grizzle. 1 only said they would 
be punished for talking, on purpose to make 
them leave off, said Vixen. 

I must know what this talking was about, 
said the master to Grizzle. 

‘It was William Sinclair, sir, who made 
the noise; he has been quarrelling with 
Playfair about the wind; they have been 
talking all the morning.’ 

Who was most in fault ? said the master. 

‘ Sinclair, sir.. He was telling Playfair 
all about it, and Playfair did not speak a 
word searcely.’ 

The master now ordered Sinclair to hold 
out his hand, that he might receive what 
boys generally calla pancake. 

‘Stop, sir,’ said Playfair, whose noble 
mind would not suffer another boy to be pun- 
ished for his fault, ‘ it was all my fault, sir,’ 
said he ; ‘I first began it. I drew a ship on 
my slate, and asked Sinclair if it was right. 
I was talking when you first spoke, sir. It 
was not Sinclair. If he spoke it was be- 
cause I asked him.’ 
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You are a very noble boy, said the mas- 
ter, for speaking the truth, and I believe you. 
Now tell me what it was all about. 

‘Grizzle thought I had put the wind 
wrong in the slate, sir, and made the boat go 
the wrong way; and Sinclair said I was 
right. That is all, sir. It was not Sinclair’s 
fault—it was my fault—for the wind in the 
slate.’ 

Let me see—And pray who taught you 
to draw ? said the master, looking at the 
slate. 

‘Myself, sir.’ 

Sinclair and Playfair have spoken the 
truth, said the master, but Grizzle has pre- 
varicated. Grizzle, you must stop. As to 
Vixen, be careful, sir. 

William had seen the disadvantage of a 
lie ; he now saw the advantage of truth, and 
he began to like Playfair better than ever. 

When he went home he told his mother 
just what had happened; not concealing 
that Playfair said it was not his fault, and 
‘aid the blame on himself. 

I am sorry, said his mether, Playfair was 
not invited to your party to-morrow. 

‘O, but he may come, mother,’ said Wil- 
liam. ‘Do let him come.’ 

Mrs Sinclair did not reply, but reached 
the box from the pianoforte, and pressing it 
a little at her side, it flew open. 

William’s eyes. sparkled with delight ; 
such an assemblage of things—flags, an- 
chors, cannon, ropes, cords, blocks—a whole 
set of rigging ; and, what was better, more 
than a dozen little sailors, all dressed in blue 
jackets and glazed hats. Then there was 
a captain, a lieutenant, and above all a boat- 
ewain blowing his whistle ; and half a dozen 
little boys, dressed like sailors, which his 


mother said, were called powder monkeys. 

*Powder-monkey ! what’s that ? Do tell 
me what a powder-monkey is. And here, 
said the little boy, not waiting for an answer, 
‘here is the captain with his telescope, and 
here are little red soldiers, and a compass, a 
real compass too !’ 

Yes, they will be a pretty present, will 
they not ? 

‘O yes, mother, a beautiful present, and I 
thank you forthem. I must have a boat 
now. I donot want any money ; I think I 
can build a boat myself, if you will let me 
try.’ 

Very well, I have no objection ; but as 
you have harbored a very ill feeling towards 
master Playfair, and he has acted very no- 
bly to you, it is my intention to make him 
some amends for it; and therefore this after- 
noon, as you go to school, I shall send a note 
to his mother. 

‘Yes, do, do; and ask him to come to- 
morrow and see my sailors, and anchors, and 
all these pretty things.’ 

No, no; I shall send him this box, with 
all it contains. It will be just the thing for 
him, as he has got such a pretty ship. 

Poor William looked at his mother in per- 
fect astonishment, and the tears came into 
his eyes; but checking himself he said, ‘Ay, 
but you do not mean this, mother; you only 
say so; you do not mean it, | know ? 

Did you ever know me to tell a lie ? re- 
plied she ; so pack up the box directly, while 
I go into the next room to write the note. 
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O, nimble little squirrel, how blithe you hop about, 
Krom twig to twig, from branch to branch, now in your hole, now out. 
From spray to stump you leap and jump, and frisk away all day, 
Your bushy tail upon the wind ; you seem to say, Hurra, 
Hurra for life and liberty ! Hurra, hurra, hurra ! 
And then with light and frisky bound, again you are away. 
Now, now, upon your heels you sit, just like a little Punch, 
With eye askance, in knowing glance, your nut or acorn munch. 
O who could ever wish to see thee prisoned and confined, 
; And put within an iron cage to torture and to bind ? * 
Yet some there are, with cruel hearts, that love to smite thee down, 
Or capture thee in traps and nets for pleasures of their own ; 
Will steal thy gentle little ones and take away thy nest, 
And let thee moan amid the woods the dear things of thy breast ; 
Will bring them up in bondage foul whom God created free, 
And look upon thy dungeon-box with fell and wicked glee. 

O, pretty little squirrel, I could not serve you so, 
I'll watch you in your native woods now skipping to and fro. 
{ could not bear to coop you up, nor place on you a chain, 
For all the trees and fruits and flowers these noble woods contain. 
But rather let me watch and see you hide your little store 
Of nuts and fruits for winter’s day, when storms are blowing sore. 
And looking thus, a lesson learn, to harbor and provide 
For future days and darksome hours, that haply may betide. 

May I, like you, dear little thing, lay by in early youth, 
The treasures of religion and the jewel-gems of truth ; 

That when the wintry hour comes on, and life is at its sear, 
I still may find some other food to comfort and to cheer. 

O, knowing this, then let me be as gay and blithe as you, 
And bound and: jump, and skip and play, and be delighted too ; 
And keep from sin and evil free as you are in this wood, 

And taste the highest joy on earth, in being kind and good. 
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A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





He was a Usurper. I will not tell 
you of all the people he murdered in or- 
der to be a king; it would only make 
you sad. Buteven when young Edward 
the Fifth and his little brother Richard, 
and the duke of Clarence, were all dead, 
Richard the Third had no right to the 
throne ; for you know Edward Fourth’s 
daughter Elizabeth ought to have reign- 
ed next to her brothers ; and the duke 
of Clarence left a son, and he ought to 
have been king before Richard ; but this 
wicked man had no fear of God before 
his eyes ; and after he was crowned he 
poisoned his wife, because he thought if 
he could marry the princess Elizabeth, 
who by the way was his own neice, peo- 
ple would like him better for their king. 

He ate the bread of sin ; but there is 
no peace to the wicked. He never felt 
himself safe. He wore armor under his 
clothes, and when he walked out, his 


‘eyes whirled about, his hand was ever on 


his dagger. He had no rest at night, 
but lay watching, and if he slept for a 
moment, his dreams would awaken him, 
and starting up, he would leap out of his 





bed and run about his chamber; like the 
troubled sea he could not rest. And this 
is just what the bible says of the wick 
ed, “the sound of a shaken leaf shall 
chace him, he shall flee, as fleeing from 
a sword, and fall when none pursueth.” 


He was disliked by every one, and 
about this time Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, who was the great-great-grand- 
son of John of Gaunt, youngest son of 
Edward Third, asked the English to 
make him their king, and he came from 
France where he had been living a long 
while, and brought with him some few 
troops. These troops he collected from 
various places in Brittany, and landed at 
Milford-Haven, where he was joined by 
the Welchmen, and thence he marched 
towards London. When he arrived in 
Leicestershire he met king Richard, and 
at Bosworth they fought that famous bat- 
tle for the crown, which made Henry a 
king, and put an end to the terrible wars 
that had so long desolated England, the 
wars of the Red and White Roses. 

Henry had only five thousand soldiers, 
and Richard had twenty thousand ; but 
a great many of Richard’s men went to 
help Henry. 

Richard was killed on the field of bat- 
tle, and his body was stripped, thrown a- 
cross a horse, and carried to Leicester, 
where it was buried. As Richard wore 
his crown on all great occasions, it was 
found by a soldier all bruised and bloody 
and brought to lord Stanley, who placed 
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it on Henry’s head, whilst the soldiers 
shouted, Long live king Henry! 

Richard was sirnamed Crook-Back 
because he was so in reality, and one of 
his arms was withered. He left one 
son, but what became of him is not 
known. 

As my little readers have all heard 
by this time of the great rejoicings in 
England on account of the birth of a 
prince, and many have thought how hap- 
py they would be to have his lot their 
own, and live in all the luxury of a pal- 
ace instead of the humble home of their 
own beloved country, we will recount the 
misfortunes of the last fourteen reigns, 
and then ask, Who cares to be a king ? 


Henry II. was the first Plantagenet, 
and had the largest extent of dominion of 
any English king, but with all his gran- 
deur was forever unhappy. His queen 
and sons rebelled against him, the pope 
persecuted him, and Becket was his bane. 


Richard I. was a great warrior, and 
the cause of the death of thousands, but 
he suffered a long imprisonment, and af- 
terwards was slain by an arrow. 


John enjoyed not a moment’s happi- 
ness during his whole reign. The pope 
took away his crown, and made him on 
his knees receive it again. His barons 
all rose against him, he committed mur- 
der, and died miserably. 

Henry III. was a mean king; a slave 
to the pope and to his favorites ; stript 
of all authority by his subjects, he was 
for a long time a prisoner to his greatest 
enemies. 


Passing over the three Edwards, who 
were always at war, shedding torrents of 
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blood, and one of whom suffered the most 
barbarous death, and another kept his 
own mother in prison her whole lifetime, 
we come to their posterity. 

Richard IT. was deposed, imprisoned, 
and cruelly murdered. 

Henry IV. lived in continual dread of 
losing a crown which he got by the trag- 
ical death of Richard, and his son was 
the plague of his life until he fought so 
well in France ; and this son lived but 
two years after he became Henry V. 

Henry VI. lost all his father’s conquests, 
was stript of his royalty, imprisoned, and 
at last murdered by the tyrant Richard. 

Edward IV. died a natural death, at 
at an early age; but Edward V. and his 
little brother were smothered in the tow- 
er of London. Lastly was Richard III. 


whom we notice in our present number. 


Besides the kings, almost all the prin- 
ces came to violent deaths, some in bat- 
tle, and many on the scaffold. Thus 
ends the long troubles of the two Roses, 
and none of the male descendants living, 
except Henry VII. of the red rose who 
married Elizabeth of the white rose. 


We shall tell about Henry in our next. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


Richard Third. 


Character —His life was a life of sin ; there was no 
fear of God before his eyes. 

Right to the throne—Usurper. 
ward Fourth. 


Death—1458. Killed at the battle of Bosworth. 
Possessions—England, Wales and Ireland. 


Line—Plantagenet, house of York. The last of the 
line. The word plantagenet means broemstalk. 1t is said 
the name arose from this circumstance: The first Earl 
of Anjou went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and for bis 
sins suffered himself to be well trounced with broom- 
twigs, which grew in great abundance about there. From 
this time this sirname ever attached to the family. 


Remarkable Events—Post horses and stages establish- 


ed.—Richard poisoned his wife in order to marry his 
neice, but she married her cousin, 


He was brother to Ed- 



























































My Three Aunts, 


1 BELIEVE [| once promised, my dear 
Lucy, that I would some time give you 
some account of my early days; and as 
this afternoon is warm and sunny, we 
will take our sewing, and sit under the 
chestnut trees: and I will tell you about 
my three aunts. I have a dim remem- 
brance of a very nice-looking old wom- 
an, wearing a white apron, and a brown 
silk kerchief pinned over the body of 
her gown, and | know that she used to 
wash and dress me in the morning, and 
put me to bed in the evening; that she 
used to carry me into the garden, and 
that she sometimes gave me a red dai- 
sy, but that she never would let me 
touch the flowers myself; and twice ev- 
ery day she took me into a neat cham- 
ber, where everything looked very clean 
and white: yes, and | also remember 
why she took me there; it was to see 
my poor mamma, who had teen ill ever 
since I could remember. But | was 
never allowed to stay there above five 
minutes at a time, because I wanted to 
sing and to play with a little silver bell, 
which stood on a chair, by the bed-side. 
I cannot now recall the features of my 
mamma, I only know that she had soit 
blue eyes, and that they always, when [ 
saw her, seemed full of tears. One day, 
the nurse did not, as usual, take me into 
my mamma’s chamber, and when she 
was taking me to bed, at night, [ began 
. nt; and said I wanted to see my mamn- 

She told me that I should see her 
in inthe morning, and bidding me be a 
good child, and go to sleep, she left the 


room. I do not know how long I lay 


awake, but I cried until I went to sleep. 
In the morning, as soon as | was 
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dressed, | asked nurse to take me to 
mamma; but she said that she was 
asleep, and must not be disturbed. Sev- 
eral times in the day I asked if mamma 
was awake, but nurse only said ‘ No,’ 
and bade me not to teaze her. Four 
days passed in this manner, and I cried 
myself to sleep every night, and won- 
dered why mamma did not hear, and tell 
nurse to take me to her. On the fifth 
morning, when nurse was washing me, 
I saw a black silk frock lying upon the 
table, with frills of white muslin round 
the sleeves, and round the top of the 
body; and I said ‘Nurse, is that my 
frock ¢’ She said, ‘ Yes,’ and when she 
had put it on me she took me into the 
parlor, where a very kind-looking gen- 
tleman was sitting, who took me upon 
his knee and kissed me, and called me 
his little Gertrude. He asked me if I 
had seen my mamma lately ? I said ‘ No, 
nurse said that she was asleep, and 
must not be disturbed.’ He then asked 
me if I did not know thatmy mamma had, 
been very ill? I replied that I did. 
Then he asked me if I should not be 
pleased, if he were to tell me that mam- 
ma was gone away to a very beautiful 
and happy country, where she would 
never be ill any more? I said that I 
should, if she would soon come back. 
Then he told me that she would re- 
turn no more, but that if I wasa good 
child, I should one day go to her. I 
asked him if it would be long before I 
went ? He said he did not know, but I 
must never doubt his promise, that if I 
were good [| should one day go. He 
then took me out into the fields, and 
gathered many flowers for me, and we 
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went a long way, and sometimes I walk- 
ed, and sometimes he carried me, but all * 
the time I know that I was very happy. 
When we returned, there was a carriage 
standing at the door, into which nurse 
was putting several boxes, containing 
my clothes. Then, the kind-looking 
gentleman told me that I was going to 
ride‘a long way with him in that car- 
riage, and that I was going to see my 
aunt and cousins, and 1 was glad, be- 
cause I thought he would remain with 
me, and I could have been happy any- 
where with him, he was so kind, so very 
mild. 

I then asked nurse if I might have 
the little silver bell that used to stand 
upon the chair, at mamma’s_ bed-side, 
and the little book with the silver clasp 
which used to lie on her pillow. 

And she told me that she had put 
them into one of my boxes, along with 
some other things w hich had belonged to 
my mamma. Nurse then kissed me, 
and we went away. As we went along, 
the kind centleman told me that when | 
could read quite well, I must often read 
the little book which used to lie on my 
mamma’s pillow, for I should there hear 
of that happy country to which she was 
gone; and then he told me beautiful 
things, such as\I had never heard, and I 
crept nearer and nearer to him, until my 
head rested upon his bosom, and I lis- 
tened to his sweet voice until I fell a- 
sleep. When I awoke, I was still upon 
the gentleman’s knee, but instead of be- 
ing in the carriage we were sitting in a 
large parlor, and close beside me, sat a 
lady with a little child upon her knee; 
O, what a lovely little child it was, it 
looked about two years old. The lady 
kissed me, and told me that she was my 
aunt, and that I was come to live with 


her for a while, and she hoped I should 
be a good girl, and not quarrel with the 
children. ‘Then 1 wished | was back in 
my own happy home, for there was 
something: so stern and unkind in my 
aunt’s looks, that I felt sure I should 
never be happy there. 

After a while, | heard a sound of 
laughter in the garden, and looking out 
of the window, I saw a little boy and 
girl coming towards the house, each 
with a basket of cherries in their hands. 
When they entered the parlor, the gen- 
tleman who had brought me _ shook 
hands with them both, and told them 
that I was their cousin Gertrude, and he 
hoped they would be very kind to me. 
They neither of them spoke, but looked 
at me in a very rude manner, and then 
began to eat their cherries, without ask- 
ing any one to taste of them. Not that 
I wished to have any, for I wished for 
nothing but to stay with my sweet-look- 
ing friend. After supper, a servant took 
me up to a little chamber, which she 
said was to be my own, and when she 
had helped me to undress, she went a- 
way, and shut the door. . And then I be- 
gan to weep, and wished it was time for 
me to go to my mamma. I awoke early 
in the morning, and wished very much 
to get up, but J could not tie my clothes, 
for | was only four years old. I waited 
about an hour, and then I heard the ser- 
vants at work down stairs, and so | went 
to the door, and called to know if I 
might be dressed. Then the servant 
came, who had put me to bed the night 
before, and she spoke very crossly, and 
said how tiresome it was of me, to want 
to get up so soon; and that I must lie 
later another morning, or else dress my- 
self. And after that day, I had to spend 
the long bright summer hours in bed tll 
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eight o’clock, until I learned to dress my- 
self. In three days after our arrival, my 
sweet friend told me that he must leave 
me, for he was going a long voyage o- 
ver the sea, and that he should not come 
back for a long time, but as soon as he 
did come he said that he would visit me. 
I cried very much, and he tried to com- 
fort me, but his kind words only made 
me weep the more; and so he went, 
and I was left with those who loved me 


not. 
There was no kindness in their words: 
No sweetness in their looks. 


If ever my aunt took the least notice 
of me, my two elder cousins became jeal- 
ous, and would often tell falsehoods about 
me to their mamma, and try to make 
her dislike me. O! how very unhappy 
they made me. One day, they had been 
very unkind to me, and I went weeping 
to my chamber, and when I had become 
more composed I went to one of my 
boxes, and took out several things which 
had belonged to my poor mamma, that 
I might think of her and be comforted ; 
and amongst them was the little silver 
bell, which I had always so much ad- 
mired. While [ was looking at it my 
cousin George burst into the room, and 
snatching it out of my hand ran down 
stairs, tinkling it all the way. I ran af- 
ter him and tried for a long while to 

ersuade him to give it me again. But 
3 only laughed and said ‘ You will 
have it no more,Gertrude.’ I then went 
to my aunt, and begged that she would 
get it for me, and after I had asked her 
many times, she called George to her, 
and when she had looked at it she said 
‘QO, let him have it, and don’t be so ill- 
natured.’ 

‘I’m not ill-natured, I said, bursting in- 
to tears, ‘but it was my mamma's, and 
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I would not part with it for all the 
world.’ But my aunt would not take it 
from him, and the next day he tied it 
about the dog’s neck, and then called 
me to look at it. From that time, [ 
kept all my things locked up, and dared 
not to look at them myself, lest m 

cousins should see me. When I had 
been living there about a year and a 
half, there was a large packet came for 
me, and when [| opened it I found, that 
it was sent by the kind gentleman, who 
had brought me to my aunt's. There 
was a very sweet letter from him to me, 
and also a quantity of beautiful shells ; 
but I was not allowed to keep one of 
them, for George and Maria wanted 
them all. O! what naughty children 
they were ; whatever I took any delight 
in, it was their pleasure to destroy ; they 
crossed me by every means in their 
power, until | became quite a gloomy 
child. 

In this manner I lived until I was sev- 
en years old, when one morning, my 
aunt told me that I was going to leave 
them to live with another aunt; and I 
was rejoiced to hear it, for I thought 
any place would be happier than that. 


In my next I will tell you about my 
second Aunt. 
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EPITAPH, by Dr Lowth, 


on a monument in the church of Cudes- 
den,to the memory of his daughter, trans- 
lated from the Latin. 


Dear as thou didst in modest worth excel, 

More dear than in a daughter’s name—Farewell! 
Farewell, dear Mary !—but the hour is nigh 
When, if I’m worthy, we shall meet on high: 
Then shall I say, triumphant from the tomb, 
‘‘Come to thy father’s arms, dear Mary, come !” 
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The Royal Brothers. 


Tue fitful sunbeams of an April day of 
smiles and showers streamed brightly 
through the richly-stained glass of the 
high arched windows of a stately apart- 
ment in Ludlow Castle, and cast a sort 
of changeful glory on the mild and 
thoughtful features of a youth apparent- 
ly about twelve years old, who was seat- 
ed in a crimson canopied chair fringed 
with gold, before a carved ebony reading 
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By Miss Strickland. 


table covered with books and illumina- 
ted writings, and was deeply engaged in 
the perusal of a folio, printed on vellum, 
and bound in rose-coloured velvet, clasp- 
ed and studded with gold, and embla- 
zoned on either side with the royal arms 
of England. 

The youthful student was of a sweet 
and serious aspect, the singular beauty 
of his person being less worthy of obser- 
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vation than the noble and ingenuous ex- 
presston of his countenance, which indi- 
cated habits of reflection and intellectu- 
al graces beyond his age. 

He was attired in a style of regal 
magnificence, wearing a robe of purple 
velvet lined with ermine, a cap of the 
same material turned up with a similar 
fur, and adorned with the white rose 
badge of York. His doublet and long 
hose were of white damask, embroider- 
ed with gold and fastened with jewelled 
studs. He wore, according to the fash- 
ion of the fifteenth century, boots of 
black velvet, with long pointed toes pro- 
jecting several inches beyond the feet 
and turned upwards. 

The jewelled collar and glittering in- 
signia of the garter on the neck of one 
so young, no less than his princely air 
and bearing, bespoke him a child of no 
ordinary lineage—he was, in fact, the 
heir of England, Edward Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of King Edward the 
Fourth. 

He had been sent by his royal father, 
under the care of his maternal uncle the 
accomplished Earl of Rivers, and other 
distinguished personages, on a progress 
through Wales, under the idea that his 
appearance among them would have 
some influence in appeasing the discon- 
tents of the disaffected inhabitants of 
that portion of his dominions, who had 
always been the firmest adherents of the 
rival house of Lancaster. 

Thé Earl of Rivers, having succeed- 
ed in some degree in composing the dis- 


orderly and turbulent state of the coun- 
try, had retired with his royal charge to 
Ludlow Castle in Shropshire, the ancient 
strong hold of the Prince’s ancestors, the 
Earls of March, where those powerful 
border lords had been accustomed, from 
the early times of the Plantagenet dy- 
nasty, to reign in a sort of feudal terri- 
tory of their own, paying a doubtful 
homage to the King of England, and 
carrying terror and desolation into the 
dominions of the Welsh princes, with 
whom they were almost always engaged 
in a predatory warfare. 

In this fortress it was King Edward's 
intention that his son should keep court 
during the spring and summer months, 
under the tutelage of his uncle Rivers ; 
and the Prince, far from regretting an 
arrangement which deprived him of the 
gay companionships of his age and the 
splendor of his father’s court, (then the 
most magnificent in Europe), was re- 
joiced to avail himself of the opportuni- 
ty which the almost unbroken quiet and 
solitude of Ludlow Castle afforded for 
the pursuit of his studies. This un- 
wearied application to the improvement 
of his mind, to which he had been train- 
ed, assisted, and encouraged, by the in- 
struction and example of his iearned un- 
cle, the Earl of Rivers, was a matter of 
surprise to the uneducated nobles and 
gentlemen of his train, who had been 
appointed for the most part by King Ed- 
ward to accompany the prince on this 
expedition, on account of their warlike 
reputation and their known attachment 
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to his House, for the purpose of holding 
the insurgent Welsh chieftains in awe, 
and were not very likely to appreciate 
the charms of learning, or to consider 
the cultivation of the mind as a matter 
of much importance. 

‘IT begin to be heartily weary of our 
dull sojourn in this gloomy strong hold 
of the fierce Mortimers, your ancestors, 
Prince Edward, do not you?’ said a 
handsome gaily dressed 
who had stood for some minutes at the 


young man, 
elbow of the Prince, endeavouring, but 
in vain, to attract his attention from his 
books by whistling and talking to a fal- 
con that was perched on his wrist. 

‘If I could find no better pastime than 
feeding my falcon, playing with my 
dogs, and occasionally visiting my steed 
in his stall, or riding him forth in com- 
pany with other youths whase best em- 
ployment is zdlesse, perhaps I might be, 
Richard Grey,’ replied the prince, smi- 
ling archly upon the querist, who was 
his half-brother, the youngest son of the 
queen by her first husband, Sir John 
Grey of Groby. 

‘Well, but Edward, my royal brother,’ 
pursued he, ‘your health is very pre- 
cious, and the king your father, when he 
did me the honour of investing me with 
the office of your chamberlain, charged 
me to have particular care that you in- 
jured it not by excessive study, or any 
other intemperance, and therefore it is my 
bounden duty to warn you against such.’ 

‘Seasonable occupation of the mind is 
good for the body, which is never heal- 
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thy in a state of sinful indolence,’ re- 
plied the prince. | 

‘| had as lief be in a monastery or in 
a prison at once, as to pass my days in 
the dull confinement of poring over old 
chronicles and codes of laws in a silent 
chamber, as you do, my fair brother,’ 
said the Lord Grey. 

‘It is my duty so to prepare my mind, 
by storing it with useful information 
against the time when I may be too 
much occupied with the busy cares of a 
public life to enjoy the leisure, that I am 
willing to employ as you see,’ replied 
the prince. 

‘A game of tennis in the court below 
would be a much pleasanter way of em- 
ploying both mind and body, my dear 
lord,’ rejoined the other; ‘or what say 
you of going forth with the hawks to- 
day ?’ 

‘And so to disturb the pretty birds in 
their happy season of love, and belike to 
deprive the helpless nestlings of the 
cherishing care of some of their parents 
for our cruel sport: call you that pleas- 
ure, Richard Grey? Alack, good Rich- 
ard, I trow you never knew the true 
meaning of the word,’ said the prince. 

At that moment the shrill notes of a 
trumpet were heard at a distance, from 
the London road. 

‘An express! a royal express!’ cried 
Lord Grey, clapping his hands; ‘ now I 
trow we shall have something to think 
of, and something to do, better than lead- 
ing the lives of unfrocked monks in this 
gloomy abode.’ 
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‘Ah! Richard! Richard !’—began the 
prince—* My dear lord,’ interrupted the 
volatile youth, ‘ you must forgive me for 
leaving you in the very beginning of 
your sermon; but I must indeed go find 
our uncle Rivers, that there may be no 
needless delay in opening the mail.’ 

‘Why so impatient?’ said the prince ; 
‘the courier is almost a mile distant, I 
can tell by the faintness of the blast’: 
but his companion was already gone. 
Prince Edward’s eye reverted to the 
page of the chronicle of Sir John Frois- 
sart, which he was perusing previous to 
the interruption he had received from 
his thoughtless relative, and in the course 
of a few moments he was so deeply en- 
grossed in the lively and chivalric de- 
tails of the splendid reign of the third 
Edward, as to be wholly unconscious of 
the arrival of the courier, whose ap- 
proach indeed he had wholly forgotten, 
till a tumultuous sound of thronging 
footsteps, and a general buzz of eager 
voices in the gallery leading to the apart- 
ment, announcing that some extraordi- 
nary intelligence had been received, re- 
called it to his remembrance. 

‘May I be permitted to be the first to 
offer the homage of the most loving of 
your lieges to your royal Grace,’ said 
the Earl of Rivers, who now entered 
with Lord Grey, and bending his knee 
to his youthful nephew, saluted him by 
the title of ‘Edward the Fifth, King of 
England.’ 

‘ Your salutation, my sweet uncle, im- 
dlieth heavy tidings,’ said the young 


king, barsting into tears; ‘and if you 
knew how sadly it soundeth in mine ears, 
you would not smile upon me thus.’ 

‘My royal nephew is to blame in ta- 
king the will of God which calls him to 
a throne as a grievous dispensation,’ ob- 
served the Earl of Rivers to the Lord 
Richard Grey, the king’s half-brother, 
who stood anxiously regarding the sor- 
rowful countenance of the new monarch, 
and endeavoring by many caresses to 
soothe his passionate grief. 

‘Marry, my lord, I think so,’ replied 
the youthful noble. ‘The death of our 
late lord, King Edward, of glorious 
memory, albeit it was somewhat before 
the ordinary. course of nature, was after 
a peaceful fashion, and not cut short by 
treason, or accident, or any violent 
means,- which can be said of few prin- 
ces in these bloody and troublous times ; 
and we understand, moreover, from the 
letters of the queen, my royal mother, 
that he died in an odour of sanctity, 
deeply repenting him of the blood he 
had shed in the course of the long and 
perilous struggle he maintained before 
he could wrest his rightful inheritance 
from the usurping house of Lancaster ; 
and, therefore, we doubt not that he now 
sleepeth in the sure hope of a blessed 
resurrection, in which it behoveth all 
his true friends and loving children to 
rejoice rather than to weep.’ 

‘Ah, Richard! said the king sorrow- 
fully, ‘it is not so easy to reconcile an 
affectionate child to the loss of a parent 
and protector. ‘Tell me, fair brother, did 
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you, and your brother Dorset, take the 
death of your valiant father, Sir John 
Grey, so lightly ?’ 

‘Marry, my liege, no; but our case 
was widely different, for he was slain in 
the bloody field of Barnet, fighting a- 
gainst his rightful sovereign our late lord 
King Edward, of glorious memory; and 
his death and the ruin of his cause in- 
volved the forfeiture of lands and heri- 
tage, leaving our mother and ourselves 
in a state of destitution ; while you, my 
royal lord, are called by the removal of 
the king, your father, to the enjoyment 
of regal dignity, and the fulfilment, as I 
trust, of a glorious and happy destiny. 
What say ye, my masters?’ continued 
he, turning to some of the knights and 
nobles, who now entered to pay their 
court to their new sovereign, ‘is it not, 
think ye, a brave thing to be a king?’ 

The courtiers were voluble in their 
assurances that it must be a most envia- 
ble lot. 

‘Did Edward the Second, Richard 
the Second, and Henry the Sixth, find 
it so ?’ demanded the young monarch 
with a sigh. 

‘My dear lord, why name those un- 
happy men?’ said the Earl of Rivers. 
‘The misfortunes of the two first were 
the natural results of their follies and vi- 
ces, and the last was a usurper, you 
know.’ 

‘Did your brave grandfather, Sir An- 
thony Woodville, consider him in that 
light when he lost his life in the battle 
of St. Albans, fighting in his cause ?’ 


said the king, ‘or did you, fair uncle, 
who have so often worn the red rose of 
Lancaster in bloody fields, so regard the 
sovereign in whose quarrel you fought ?’ 

‘Fie! fie! my liege, you are too sharp 
in your retorts,’ whispered the Earl in 
some confusion, on observing a half sup- 
pressed smile from those around. ‘ See 
you not,’ continued he, ‘the looks which 
those, who grudge at the advancement 
of your mother’s kindred, exchange with 
each other, on hearing such ill-judged 
allusions to our former politics ?’ 

‘Well, well, good uncle, I meant not 
to offend you by my plainness of speech, 
arid I crave your pardon,’ returned the 
king; then rising from his seat and bow- 
ing graciously to his uncle and his little 
court, he said, ‘I pray your indulgence, 
my loving lieges, and trust you will hold 
me excused for receiving in a sorrowful 
guise, the homage, which, however priz- 
ed by me, having been dearly purchased 
by a father’s death, cannot be otherwise 
than painful in the first moments of af- 
fliction, on account of that most sorrow- 
ful bereavement.’ He covered his face 
with his hands as he concluded, and 
withdrew to an inner apartment. 

The royal retinue left Ludlow Castle 
on the following day, the queen-mother 
having directed her brother, the Earl of 
Rivers, to bring the young king, his 
nephew, to London with all convenient 
speed, attended by a trusty body of 
troops, which she begged him to raise 
forthwith, to protect the youthful mon- 
arch from the evil designs of Richard 
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Duke of Gloucester, the late king’s broth- 
er, who had long been at enmity with 
all her family, and was by them suspec- 
ted of aiming at the crown. 

Meantime, that subtle politician, whose 
crooked policy rendered him extremely 
eager to get the person of the young 
king into his possession, having by his 
artful letters and deceitful promises suc- 
ceeded in beguiling the queen, who was 
an exceedingly weak woman, into wri- 
ting once more to her brother, revoking 
her prudent directions respecting the 
young king’s guard, set off post haste, 
attended by his friend, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and a considerable body of 
armed men, in hopes of intercepting his 
royal nephew, and his trusty friends, on 
the road to London. 

When the young king and his com- 
pany approached the town of Northamp- 
ton, where they designed to pass the 
night, they had the mortification of lear- 
ning that it was full of soldiers, the fol- 
lowers and hired retainers of the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Buckingham. As 
these were the declared foes of his fam- 
ily, the Earl of Rivers considered he had 
sufficient cause for uneasiness at this in- 
telligence ; but while he halted to delib- 
erate on the best mode of proceeding in 


this dilemma, the two dukes, attended by 
a few gentlemen only, rode up, and, to 
his surprise, greeted him in a very friend- 
ly manner, and after assuring him it 
was their earnest wish to forget old 
grudges and every cause of displeasure 
that had arisen during the reign of the 


late king, they said they had rode for» 
ward to let him know that Northamp- 
ton was ill provided for the reception of 
the royal retinue, as it was already occu- 
pied by their followers and retainers, and 
almost destitute of provisions, and there- 
fore they advised him to carry the king 
on to Stony Stratford, which was twelve 
miles nearer to London, and contained 
excellent accommodations of every kind. 

The Earl of Rivers and his friends 
considered this a much preferable pian 
for their royal charge than his passing 
the night at Northampton, where he 
would be so entirely in the power of the 
strong party of Gloucester. He assured 
the two dukes ‘ that this arrangement 
would be perfectly agreeable both to him- 
self and the king, neither of whom had 
the slightest wish to deprive them of their 
quarters in Northampton.’ 

‘T trust, my lord,’ observed Gloucester, 
‘that we now are united in one senti- 
ment of love and duty to that precious 
child, who is so equally near to us both 
in blood, our hopeful king, whom I am 
longing to embrace, and purpose, God 
willing, to visit at Stony Stratford, to pay 
my loving duty unto him.’ 

Here we must leave this interesting story, for 
mant of room. Our young readers will have pa- 
tience we hope, when we tell them we endeavor 
never to divide a ta'e, but our limits constrain us 


so to do on this occasion. 
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‘You will be dearly welcome to his 
grace, my lord duke, and I will ride for- 
ward with pleasure to advertise king Ed- 
ward of your approach.’ 

‘I will propose a better plan, my lord,’ 
said the Duke, ‘which is, for you to 
give my friends and myself the pleas- 


ure of your company to sup with us, and 
VOL. x. 
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By Agnes Strickland. 


pass the night at Northampton, to ce- 
ment our reconciliation, and in the mor- 
ning we will ride together to Stratford. 
to pay our duty to our royal nephew.’ 

‘Acreed,’ said the Earl, who was not 
willing to prejudice the interests of the 
young king by appearing distrustful of 
the Duke of Gloucester’s overtures of 
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friendship ; and, having sent a confiden- 
tial messenger to inform Lord Grey and 
Sir Thomas Vaughan of the arrange- 
ment, directed them to proceed with the 
king to Stony Stratford, and there to tar- 
ry till he should rejoin them in the mor- 
ning with the Duke of Gloucester, he 


accompanied the latter into the town of 


Northampton, where he supped cheer- 
fully, and passed the greater part of the 
night in friendly and confidential inter- 
course, circulating the wine cup with his 
former enemies. At a late hour he re- 
tired to repose at a commodious inn that 
had been appointed for his reception in 
the town, suspecting no evil design from 
those who had lavished so many marks 
of regard upon him. 

The sequel shows how unworthy 
they were of his confidence, for no soon- 
er had he retired to rest, than they se- 
cured the keys of the inn where he was 
sleeping, and posted a number of armed 
men on the road between Northampton, 
and Stony Stratford, to prevent any one 
from entering that town to give the 
alarm to the young king and Earl Ri- 
vers’s friends and followers. 

At break of day, when they were 
ready to mount, the Earl was still in 
bed and asleep, but one of his atten- 
dants finding that no one was permitted to 
leave the inn, suspected treachery, and 
came hastily to awake him, and acquaint 
him with the dilemma they were in. 
The fearful consequence of the impru- 
dence, of which he had been guilty, 
flashed upon the Earl’s mind, and hur- 
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rying on his clothes, he ordered one of 
the doors to be forced open, and proceed- 
ed, in some anger, to inquire of the two 
dukes the cause of his attempted deten- 
tion. He found them in the very hu- 
mor to give and take offence. The 
game was now in their own hands, and 
they only wanted a pretext for coming 
to an open rupture with him. High 
words presently arose on both sides, the , 
Duke of Gloucester upbraided him with 
endeavoring to alienate the affections of 
the young king from his nearest rela- 
tions and most faithful subjects; and 
refusing to listen to any explanation or 
justification, he concluded by arresting 
him, and giving him into the custody of 
some of his attendants, and without pay- 
ing the slightest regard to his protesta- 
tions against such treacherous usage, he, 
with the Duke of Buckingham, mounted 
and rode off to Stony Stratford, to join 
the king. 

They found the young monarch in a 
melancholy mood, still lamenting over 
the recent loss of the king his father. 
He received his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, with much respect, and cour- 
teously accepted the homage which he 
and the Duke of Buckingham, with 
great profession of duty and loyal affec- 
tion, offered him; but there was a visi- 
ble shade of premature care and sorrow 
on his youthful brow, and his eyes were 
frequently turned towards the door with 
an expression that plainly indicated his 
anxious expectation of some one who 


came not. At length the Duke of Glou- 














cester addressed him in these words :— 


‘Fair nephew and my lord, I have 
been at the pains of coming hither with 
a goodly appointed band of armed men 
and sundry honorable knights and gen- 
tles, in order that I might attend your 


grace to London, and enjoy the satisfac- : 


tion of presenting you to the good citi- 
zens of London as their king.’ 

‘I am grateful for your loving care 
and courtesy, my lord,’ replied the young 
king with a deep sigh. 

‘And,’ rejoined the Duke, ‘as it is 
near unto high noon, I hold it time for 
us to mount and be going.’ 

‘With your leave, my lord,’ replied 
the king, ‘I purpose tarrying for my un- 
cle Rivers, who left our company last 
night to hold conference with your lord- 
ship at Northampton ; after which I re- 
ceived a message, purporting to be from 
him, advertising me that it was his in- 
tention to sup with you and my lord of 
Buckingham, at your lodgings in that 
town ; but pledging himself to be with 
me at an early hour this morning, and I 
marvel much that he hath not kept his 
promise. I hope no misadventure hath 
befallen him.’ 

‘Most probably my lord of Gloucester 
can best explain the reason of our no- 
ble uncle’s delay, my royal brother,’ said 
the young lord Grey, casting a glance 
of unequivocal meaning upon the Dnke 
of Gloucester. 

‘The explanation you desire, my fair 
sir,’ returned the duke, ‘ shall be given 
in a very few words. Your uncle Ri- 
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vers is at present at Northampton, in 
safe keeping.’ 

‘In safe keeping !’ echoed Lord Grey 
fiercely, laying hand on his sword, ‘ who 
has dared to put restraint upon his noble 
person ?’ 

The young king, in milder language, 
but with much emotion, repeated his 
brother’s question: a fearful suspicion 
of the truth flashing upon his mind, and 
blanching his cheek to a deadly paleness 
as he spoke. 

‘I entreat of your grace to be com- 
posed,’ said the Duke of Gloucester, ‘ for, 
in sooth, you are much to blame to agi- 
tate yourself on the account of a false 
traitor, whom my tender concern for 
your weal hath compelled me to place 
under restraint for a few days, lest his 
evil practices should alienate the affec- 
tions of your loyal subjects from you, 
and you should be left, like Rehoboam, 
with only a remnant of the flourishing 
kingdom bequeathed by your father.’ 

‘It is not—it cannot be my trusty, 
my loving uncle, Rivers, of whom you 
speak, my lord,’ exclaimed the king in 
a tone of great distress. ‘Some villain 
hath belied him,’ continued he, ‘ but I 
will be his surety, and pledge my royal 
word on his loyalty to me and mine.’ 

‘Tut! tut! tut! your grace is a child, 
and no competent judge of such matters,’ 
retorted the Duke of Gloucester, ‘and 
since you are so foolishly blind to the 
vile arts and treasonable practices of 
your maternal kinsman, it is, methinks, 
high time that persons of maturer age, 
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and greater discretion than can be ex- 
pected at your tender years, should as- 
sist you in guiding the helm of state for 
a while; and I, as the only brother of 
your father, the late king, am generally 
considered, by your best friends and 
most faithful subjects, as your fittest 
guardian, however you may prefer the 
guidance of Rehoboam’s counsellors to 
your own ruin.’ 

‘As my father’s honored brother, and 
my superior in age and wisdom, I am 
in duty bound to listen with submission 
to your reproofs, my lord duke,’ replied 
the king, bursting into tears; ‘ but it is 
not the bitterness of your taunts that 
shall prevent me from maintaining the 
innocence of my good uncle Rivers, and 
demanding his instant enlargement.’ 

‘Spoken like a king and a Plantage- 
net, my royal brother,’ exclaimed Lord 
Grey, with kindling eyes. 

‘Like a rash inconsiderate boy, who 
is bent on his own destruction, rather,’ 
observed the Duke of Gloucester, in a 
low stern voice. ‘ But come, my liege, 
to horse; the day wears apace, and de- 
lay is useless.’ 

‘But my uncle, my dear, dear uncle 
Rivers!’ cried the king, wringing his 
hands. ‘Only restore him to me, and I[ 
will be obedient to all your wishes, un- 
cle Gloucester.’ 

‘Nay, marry, my liege, that is the 
very way to render you otherwise. 
Your uncle Rivers, that false traitor, 
hath been too long about you for your 
own weal. He hath taught you to dis- 


trust your real friends, and, therefore, he 
must be removed from you a season.’ 

‘Ah, Richard!’ said the young mon- 
arch, turning with tearful eyes to his 
half-brother, Lord Grey, ‘ you told me, 
not three days ago, that it was a brave 
thing to be a king, and called my: follow- 
ers to bear me witness of the same 
What say you to it now ?’ 

‘Say!’ muttered Lord Grey between 
his shut teeth, ‘ why, that were I a king, 
I would on such injurious usage to my 
friends and kinsmen assert my preroga- 
tive, and let yon misshapen railer know 
who was his master.’ 

‘Whist, Richard, whist!’ whispered 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, pointing to the 
armed men who filled the court yard, 
‘see you not the wild boar hath his 
tusks prepared to rend us. For the love 
of all the saints, urge not the young 
king to chafe him, for the Duke will 
gladly embrace any pretext for strife 
since he is the strongest.’ 

Lord Grey bit his lip, and with ill 
dissembled discontent prepared to follow 
his royal brother, when, in obedience of 
a second impatient summons to mount 
from the Duke of Gloucester, Edward 
rose and led the way to the court yard. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who had 
hitherto been a passive agent in the 
scene, now started forward with officious 
haste to hold the king’s stirrup, and con- 
trived to engage him in conversation as 
they rode through the town; and by 
flattering him with hopes of his uncle’s 
speedy release, so completely beguiled 





his attention from what was passing in 
the rear of the cavalcade, that he was 
unconscious of the fact that a brief but 
fierce altercation between the Duke of 
Gloucester and Lord Grey, in which 
even the wary Sir Thomas Vaughan 
was involved, had terminated in the ar- 
rest of these and two or three others of 
his most devoted friends ; nor was it till 
they halted for dinner that the king mis- 
sed his brother, who, in virtue of a post 
of honor that he held about his person, 
always stood behind his chair during 
that meal. 

‘Will it not please your grace to sit 
down to meat,’ said the Duke of Glou- 
cester, on perceiving the king looked in- 
quiringly round him, instead of placing 
himself at table. 

‘Where is the Lord Grey ?’ demand- 
ed the king. 

There was an ominous silence among 
his attendants. 

‘Where is my brother Richard, Lord 
Grey ?’ the king, repeating his 
question, in an authoritative voice. 

‘Where your grace’s faithful counsel- 
lors consider it their duty to dispose of 
all false hearted traitors,’ replied the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

‘And who shall dare to class my true 
and loving brother, Richard Grey, with 
traitors ? retorted the young king with 
a frown. 

‘Alack, my liege, I would that pain- 
ful duty had not fallen to the lot of your 
faithful guardian and _ lightly-regarded 
uncle, Richard of Gloucester,’ said the 
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duke with a sigh ; ‘yet so it hath been; 
for I grieve to tell you that he and your 
other maternal brother, Thomas Marquis 
of Dorset, have both been engaged ina 
base conspiracy, to seize the Tower of 
London, and make themselves masters 
of your arms, treasures, and crown jew- 
els ; and your royal person being already 
in possession of the said Richard and 
his party, it was their treasonable design 
to govern in your grace’s name, and to 
commit all sorts of grievous wrong and 
robbery, till the people could bear it no 
longer.’ 

‘These are grave assertions, my lord,’ 
replied the king; ‘but fortunately the 
laws of this happy land will not suffer 
anyone to be treated as guilty upon 
assertion only.’ 

‘And does your grace assume that I 
bear false witness against your traitor 
brothers ?’ demanded the Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

‘Uncle, I said not so,’ returned the 
king ; ‘but I tell you plainly, I will not 
hear the epithet of traitor applied to my 
mother’s sons and mine own brethren.’ 

‘Not when their vile practices have 
so deeply earned it?’ said the Duke. 

‘I must first be convinced that such 
is the fact,’ returned the king gravely. 
‘Would you, uncle Gloucester, wish to 
be condemned on the bare accusation of 
an enemy ?’ 

‘Methinks it would become your 
grace to treat your uncle more reveren- 
tially than to bandy words with him 
thus,’ said the Duke of Buckingham, 
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perceiving that his friend, with all his 
subtlety, knew not how to answer this 
home question. 

‘Ay, my good lord,’ rejoined Glouce- 
ster, ‘and all because his grace is willing 
to remain blind to the crimes of the two 
false traitors, Dorset and Richard Grey.’ 

‘Respecting my brother Dorset’s con- 
duct I can say nothing,’ replied the king, 
‘for of him, notwithstanding our near 
relationship, [ know little: and I am 
aware withal that he has been implica- 
ted in a foul deed of blood, the knowl- 
edge of which must deprive him of the 
confidence of all good men; I allude, 
my lord of Gloucester, to the barbarous 
murder of my unhappy cousin, Edward 
of Lancaster.’ The changing golour 
and deadly glance of vengeful meaning, 
with which the duke regarded the king, 
showed he understood the imprudent in- 
uendo. ‘ Bui as for Richard Grey,’ con- 
tinued the youthful monarch, ‘I can and 
will answer for his innocence, and | both 
entreat and command his immediate 
release.’ 

‘Your grace, although nominally a 
king, would be wise to refrain from issu- 
ing commands which you have no pow- 
er to enforce,’ said the Duke of Glouce- 
ster coldly. 

The king turned away and wept ; then, 
with all the eloquence which his affec- 
tionate nature taught him, he implored 
him to restore his uncle Rivers and his 
brother Richard Grey to him. The 
duke was inexorable, and the young 
monarch gave way to a second passion- 
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ate burst of grief. Without regarding 
his sorrow, the Duke of Gloucester 
urged him to dine in a tone that amount- 
ed to a command. 

‘How can I eat when my brother is 
afflicted and in prison, and fasting per- 
chance ?’ said the king ; then taking the 
golden plate (on which the Duke of 
Gloucester had, with an officious show 
of attention, selected several of the choi- 
cest dainties on the table, and placed be- 
fore him), he gave it to his page, and 
said, ‘Commend me to my brother, the 
Lord Grey, my good Edwin, and tell 
him his brother Edward of England 
weeps for his absence, and beseeches 
him to dine from his own plate, and to 
be of good cheer, and not to omit to re- 
member him in his prayers who will 
spend this day in fasting and supplica- 
tions to Almighty God on his behalf.’ 
So saying, the young king rose from ta- 
ble, and retired to a private chamber, 
where he poured forth the sorrow of his 
afflicted spirit in fervent prayer to the 
Divine Disposer of all earthly events, 
imploring His protection for himself, 
and His mercy for his unfortunate kins- 
men. He was not long permitted to en- 
joy his lonely communion with God ; 
for no sooner had the dukes and their 
attendants dined, than he received an 
imperative message from his uncle Glou- 
cester, to make ready to mount, for it 
Was necessary to continue his journey 
to London with all-convenient despatch. 

However distasteful this mandate was 
to the young king, he did not attempt to 








dispute it, but after once more commen- 
ding himself to the care of Him who 
hath promised to be a father to the father- 
less, he meekly rejoined his new guar- 
dian, and submitted himself to his direc- 
tion. Instead of proceeding on the Lon- 
don road, however, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, by a retrograde route, conducted 
the king to Northampton, where he de- 
tained him till he was assured that the 
Earl of Rivers, Lord Grey, Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, and all his approved friends 
and protectors, were safely lodged in 
Pontefract Castle, the governor of which 
was a creature of his own, and capable 
of any work of villany. The next pro- 
ceeding of the Duke of Gloucester was 
to remove from the person of his royal 
nephew every domestic and officer in 
whom he appeared to place the slightest 
confidence, and the king found himself 
surrounded by spies and incendiaries, 
and deprived of the society of all those 
on whose affection and fidelity he had 
been accustomed to rely. Remonstrance 
and complaint were alike unavailing ; 
he perceived that he was, though treat- 
ed with all outward marks of deference 
and stately formality, neither more nor 
less than a prisoner in the hands of those 
on whom he had too much reason to 
look with suspicion and aversion. 

The Duke of Gloucester did not at- 
tempt to conceal from him that the doom 
of his beloved friends at Pontefract Cas- 
tle was sealed ; and he tried in vain to 
move his obdurate heart, from day to day, 
with incessant tears and entreaties in 
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their behalf. There were moments too, 
when yielding to the indignation which 
the conduct of the Duke of Gloucester 
was calculated to inspire in a generous 
bosom, he loaded him with the most pas- 
sionate reproaches, and bade him render 
him the obedience which, as his sover- 
eign, was his due; but this only drew 
upon him cutting sarcasms, or was listen- 
ed to with scornful contempt. 

Sometimes, as a desperate resource, 
the unhappy prince applied himself to 
the Duke of Buckingham, and implored 
his protection and assistance ; but the 
wily courtier (though he heard him with 
every show of attention and interest, and 
was lavish of soothing words and profes- 
sions of affection) was, he quickly per- 
ceived, no more disposed to befriend him 
than his iron-hearted uncle, Gloucester. 

The very looks of the attendants and 
officers that surrounded him convinced 
the unhappy Edward that it was a hope- 
less idea, if he had ever imagined it pos- 
sible, to make the slightest impression on 
them ; and feeling assured of this, he 
spared himself the bitter humiliation of 
receiving a repulse, by refraining from 
addressing either of them on the subject 
nearest his heart. 

Thoughts of his distant mother, his be- 
loved brother the young Duke of York, 
and the princesses his sisters, to whom 
every hour now brought him nearer (for 
he had recommenced his journey towards 
the metropolis), alone prevented him 
from abandoning himself to utter despair ; 
but from those dear ones he heard not, 
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and at times his young spirit was sad- 
dened with fears and anxieties on their 
accounts. ‘There was no one by whom 
he could venture to send his dutiful and 
loving greetings to the queen his moth- 
er, and the assurances of his tender re- 
membrance to his brother and sisters, 
and this grieved him not a little. He 
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doubted not that many affectionate let- 
ters and kind messages from the queen 
had been intercepted by his jealous guar- 
dian, therefore he did not impute her si- 
lence to any other cause, and eagerly an- 
ticipated the time when they should meet 
again. 
(To be continued. ) 








Courage and Humanity, 


A sueeP beside a stream was feeding, 
And its little lamb was leading, 

To and fro, on mossy bank, 

There they ate, and there they drank - 
Joy was in their simple features— 
They were pleased and happy creatures. 
All the bright and sunny day 

That little lamb did skip and play, 
And, as the evening dews came on, 
Beside its mother it lay down ; 

Who fondled it with love most deep, 
Till lamb and dam fell fast asleep. 


A little boy, not nine years old, 
Passed by them as the curfew tolled, 
And saw them lying thus together, 
On the soft and blooming heather. 


He looked on one, then on the other,— 
“Ah!” said he, “just like my mother, 
That sheep does love its little lamb, 
Right glad to see such love I am :” 

So he, on tiptoe, tried to pass, 

Without a rustle of the grass. 

“Sleep on, sleep on, in peace,” said he, 
“To break such rest would wicked be.” 


He passed away—and then a lad 

Drew near that gentle pair, who had 

A rough and rugged terrier dog, 

That oft had worried cat and hog. 

‘Hiss ! hiss !’* said he, ‘ hiss !—bite ’em, boy!” 
The dog flew at the sheep with joy. 

The little lamb all trembling stood 

Behind its dam,—who gave her blood 








To save her little one from ill, 

And butted at the dog, until 

He by the throat in fierceness caught her, 
And to the ground in struggles brought her. 


The little lamb then wildly fled, 

With fright and terror nearly dead: 

The lad set on his dog again, 

To chase the lambkin o’er the plain ; 
And soon its flesh, in rage, he tore, 
And soon its haunches streamed with gore. 
It flies!—he follows, worrying still ; 
Now, down the valley, up the hill. 

At last, while all its muscles quiver, 

It plunges wildly in the river— 

The dog still biting, clinging, tearing,— 
The little lambkin quite despairing. 


But see that little boy, who stood 
Beside that lamb and dam, so good ; 
And would not even break the rest, 
That seemed so peaceful, calm, and bless’d: 
He hears the cry of that sweet lamb, 
He hears the moanings of its dam ; 
He sees the terrier at its throat; 

Still clinging, like bloodsucking stoat. 
It sinks! it sinks!—he plunges in, 
And dares the waters to the chin: 
He smites the slayer with his hand, 
And brings his victim safe to land. 


Then followed soon a precious joy 
For that kind, bold, courageous boy ; 
He saw the dam its fondling meet, 
He saw the lamb rush to the teat— 
By him set from its danger free, 
And wag its tail in ecstasy. 

The dog had sunk amid the stream, 
And would no more alive be seen. 
He heard the whistle of that lad, 
Who set him on in feelings bad ; 


He heard him halloo, shout, and call, 
While on his ear but echoes fall. 


That lad now found his dog was gone, 
Then on that little boy was thrown 
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A look, like that of murderous Cain, 
Enough to pierce his heart in twain ; 

“ But yet,” thought he, “ I’ve done no wrong, 
And will not fear him, though he’s strong :” 
And towards him he calmly came, 

Not heeding then his eyes of flame. 
“Why drown my dog in yonder tide? 

Ill make you rue it now!” he cried; 
Then on he rushed, with savage yell, 

And wrestled with him till he fell. 


They both got up. The one, with rage 
Still boiling, fain the fight would wage; 
The other, with an ashy cheek, 

Half trembling, seemed inclined to speak, 
But, ere the words fell from his tongue, 
His fierce foe round about him clung, 
And many a blow unto him dealt, 

And threw him down, and on him knelt. 
‘“ Now, drown my dog again !” said he, 
“T’ll teach you thus to injure me!” 
This said, he beat him very sore, 

Till he could scarcely beat him more. 


And now, upon the river’s bank, 

Almost exhausted, they had sank; 

With many a struggle, tug, and strain, 
Each strove to gain his feet again: 
That fierce youth still dealt blow on blow, 
And kick, and cuff, upon his foe. 

Now both, amid their struggles roll, 
From off a little rising knoll, 

Till they plunge heedless in the flood, 
One unrevenged, one unsubdued ; 

One down the foaming stream is hurried, 
The other to the shore is carried. 


Now, when that little boy did see 

The danger of his enemy, 

And saw him sink, then rise again, 
And shriek and bellow in his pain, 

He plunged, to save him from the wave, 
As he that little lamb did save :— 

And now, just in his last despair, 

He caught him firmly by the hair, 
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And braved the billows with his arm, 
To save a cruel foe from harm; 

With more than human strength he bore 
Him sound and safely to the shore. 


That wicked youth was tamed at last, 
And craved forgiveness for the past, 

And took the hand of that sweet child, 
And looked no longer fierce and wild. 


He saw how cruel he had been, 

And felt the greatness of his sin; 

He thought of what that lamb had felt, 
And then his heart was made to melt. 

He wept—that sweet child dried his tears, 
And soothed his anguish, calmed his fears— 
And felt that bliss sublime and high, 

To serve and save an enemy! 





Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ]3, 


HE Indians, who hunt 
animals for their fur, en- 
dure much hardship and 
toil, but the exercise and 
excitement of the chase 
just suited Brian and me. 
The Indian is so used to the sport that 
it appears to him only as an every-day 
task or enjoyment. He never appears 
to better advantage than in the thrilling 
moments of the chase or of battle. How- 
ever mortifying the reflection, seemingly 
he can scarcely exist without them. 

We saw minks, and ermines, and pine- 
martens; the last, although a little crea- 
ture, preys on birds and hares, and other 
small animals, many of them much lar- 
ger than himself. ‘The ermine is a fa- 
mous mouser, and will pursue his prey 
into houses ; while the mink lives prin- 
cipally on fish, diving and swimming 
with great dexterity. Brian, in pushing 
through the low boughs of the trees in 
a wood, came suddenly upon two pine- 
martens, that were at the bottom of a fir; 
they set up their backs, and made a noise 





exactly like that made by cats, when Bri- 
an started back, and pointed his gun as 
precipitately as if beset by robbers. 

The bald eagle often soared high a- 
bove us, and the little tyrant fly-catcher 
crossed our path. Arctic blue birds, yel- 
low-tailed gnat-catchers, and rosebreast- 
ed grosbeaks gave variety to the scenes 
around us. 

Numerous species of owls, among 
which Brian and myself were most 
diverted with the little red owl, or screech 
owl as it is commonly called, which a- 
bounds in great numbers, and utters a 
most dismal cry during the night, in an- 
swer to its mate in some neighboring 
pine or hemlock forest. Brian was greatly 
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amused with his wise look, upright form, 
and cat-like eyes and ears; but, when he 
had slightly wounded and captured one, 
took care not to come within reach of his 
formidable claws and beak. 





GREENLAND OR CANADA WHITE OWL. 


The most formidable of these birds is 
the great snowy white owl, which, next 
to the great polar bear, is the tyrant as 
well as the ghost of these wintry scenes. 
During the long nights of six dreary 
months, part of which the sun appears 
only an hour or two above the horizon, he 
prowls and flits about during twilight and 
night, skimming the rivers in pursuit of 
fish, which he clutches and spears with 
unerring aim in his sharp talons; whilst 
another species,called the hawk owl, con- 
tinues its depredations during the day. 

The navigation in North America is 


attended with great difficulty and danger, 
on account of the numberless falls, rap- 
ids, and whirling currents in the rivers. 
I shall not soon forget one grand rapid 
to which we came; the foaming waters 
burst their way througha rocky fissure 
fringed with brushwood, leaping head- 
long into a deep and dark abyss. It was 
a scene of wild and desolate grandeur, 
beautified by the grosbeaks, woodpeckers, 
and golden plovers that fluttered round. 
Overhead screamed the brown eagle, 
and below the fall the snowy pelican was 
fishing undisturbed in the stream. 

These wild and sublime scenes and 
waterfalls, rocks and rapids were grand 
and awful. But even these were surpas- 
sed by another scene, which far exceed- 
ed all my notions of the romantic and 
beautiful. 

The dazzling sunbeams reflected from 
the painted ice,—the gushing rapids, leap- 
ing and tumbling into the basins below, 
covered with feathery foam,—the smooth, 
clear bosom of the wide-spread lake ; 
these, with the craggy rocks in front, and 
the blue mountains in the distance, 
made a most beautiful landscape, and 
Brian and I gazed upon it with lively 
emotion. The fairest prospect, however, 
is made fairer by the presence of anima- 
ted beings, and the Indian hunters, squat- 
ting under their rude lodges of poles and 
skins; and the antlered fleet-footed deer, 
flying from one point to another, added 
a wondrous interest to the scene. 


Among the different Indian tribes that 
we met with, were the Stone, the Dog-rib, 
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and the Bird-rind Indians, each having 
some strong peculiarity. Ofthese Brian 
thought with me, that the Stone Indians 
were the least forbidding, but they were 
sad thieves. When armed with long 
bows and arrows, their quivers slung at 
their backs, and their pouches, or bags, 
ornamented with the quills of the porcu- 
pine, they looked very imposing. A ca- 
lumet, or pipe of tobacco, was frequently 
stuck in their mouths. 

Willingly would I relate the different 
encounters which took place between ad- 
verse tribes while we were with them, 
but it would take up more room than I 
could spare. One of these, however, 
shall be narrated. 





ADVENTURES OF QUINTIN HAREWOOD. 


Brian and I had left the Canadian 
party, to join a tribe of Indians, moving 
exactly in the direction we wished to go. 
We passed rapids and falls with them, 
rocky hills, and deep ravines, interlaced 
and tangled with underwood. 

We crossed several swamps which 
appeared to be dry; but if the foot was 
not placed exactly in the middle of the 
hummocks, or tufts of moss which grew 
there, we went up to the knee, or, per- 
haps, the middle, in the sloppy bog. 

Suddenly we came to a spot where an 
opposing tribe of Indians lay in ambush, 
and desperate was the struggle which 
ensued, both parties being well armed. 
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The place of combat was a narrow 
glen, skirted on each side with rocks, 
trees, and occasional brushwood, a rapid 
stream rushing through the centre, end- 
ing in a fall of about twenty feet. 

Neither Brian nor I engaged in the 
conflict, but it was so sudden that to leave 
the spot was impossible ; bullets flew a- 
round us, and tomahawks gleamed in all 
directions; it was a short, but desperate 
encounter. 

Wayti, the chief of the opposing tribe, 
performed wondrous feats of agility and 
valour. ‘Three times he came on at the 
head of a score of brave Indians, hew- 
ing his way with his tomahawk, and 
three times was he wounded and _ beaten 
back. He almost flew from rock to rock, 
from tree to tree, animating his tribe,— 
now with a wild war-whoop, and now 
with a shrill whistle. His path was lit- 
erally strown with slain. At one moment 
he was on the point of a rock, coolly 
levelling his carbine; at another, passing 
the stream to gain a more favorable 
point of attack. 

In this manner did he prolong the un- 
equal fight, with undiminished energy 
and untiring endurance, equal to every 
exigency, till a shaft, winged with death, 
pierced his eye to the very brain ; a wild 
yell rose from his dispirited followers as 
his bleeding body fell backwards and was 
hurried down the stream to the falls be- 
low. The death of Wayti was followed 
by the flight of his party, and the wild 
pursuit of the victorious Indians; but 
the love of life, and the fear of death, 


are swifter than even the desire of re- 
venge, and scarcely one of the vanquished 
party was overtaken. Brian and I were 
well pleased when, once more, we arri- 
ved at Newfoundland in safety. 

It was in a cheerful moment, when 
the sun was bright in the heavens, that 
a letter was put into my hands. Brian 
was indulging in one of his jokes, but 
hiseye caught the black seal and he jo- 
ked nomore. The letter told me of the 
ill health of our mother,—of her strong 
desire once more to gaze on her sons, 
and of her full forgiveness of my going 
abroad. Then followed the blessing she 
had left us, and an account of her tran- 
quildeath. Helen Archer, the writer of 
the letter, had attended her to the last. 

The news of my mother’s death was 
a thunderclap that greatly afflicted me. 
It brought to my mind my wayward 
and headstrong determination to go a- 
broad. I remembered the blessing of my 
mother on my departure from home, and 
could not help thinking that my ab- 
sence might, in some measure, have 
shortened herdays. Had she seen me, 
even on her death-bed, it would have 
been a cordial to her very spirit; but no, 
she had no doubt mourned and wept 
over my disobedience in silence, and had 
gone to the grave while the sea rolled 
between us. The past flitted around me 
as a fearful thing; as the ghost of an 
unforgiven crime. I buried my face in 
the hollow of my hands, and wept like 
a child. 

The death of my mother made me re- 
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gret more than before, the loss of the ring 
she had given me; and I would have 
parted with all my worldly possessions 
to have regained it. 

Years have rolled away, and a long 
acquaintance with hardship, and _ peril, 
and trial, has taught me to endure ca- 
lamity without a sigh; but, for all that, 
the fountain of my eyes is not always 
dry when I call to mind the ill-requited 
kindness of my mother. 





Cruelty to Birds, 


Tae Turks are generally supposed to Le of 
an inhuman and cruel disposition. The fol- 
lowing remarks by a late American traveller 
give a different opinion. Speaking of the sub- 
urbs of Constantinople, he says, —The wa- 
ters were covered by myriads of sea-fowl, 
which, as they are undisturbed by the Turks, 
exhibited no signs of fear at our approach in 
the boats. Indeed they were so entirely free 
from alarm, that they would merely move out 
of the reach of the oars, without rising from 
the water. Considerations of policy have un- 
doubtedly had their influence in preventing 
these birds from being disturbed, for they per- 
form a useful part as scavengers, in removing 
the animal and vegetable matter which must 
necessarily be daily discharged from a large 
city. Ihave however already had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the kindness universally 
manifested bythe Turks towards the brute 
creation. Itis not an uncommon thing to see 
open boats in the Golden Horn loaded with 
grain, and literally covered with ring-doves 
feeding undisturbed. Besides the water-birds 
there are others constantly on the wing. 

In approaching Constantinople from the 
sea of Marmora, the mosque of Achmed, with 
its six long and slender minarets piercing the 
skies, is one of the first objects which desig- 
nates the imperial city. It is said in the court 
of this mosque a number of cats are supported 
by a bequest of the sultans. This however is 
entirely destitute of foundation. The story 
however reminds us of another. In a large 


building devoted to religious purposes,we were 
once shown two plump, well-fed crows, upon 
whose health depended, according to our rev- 
erend guide, the welfare of the city. It was 
in fact the last remnant of the augury of birds. 
The reader will naturally feel compassion for 
the gross ignorance of the Turks,—but the an- 
ecdote belongs to another country. It occurred 
among the Portuguese, and in the great church 
of San Domingo in Lisbon. We saw the crows, 
heard the story, and for aught we know to the 
contrary, they are still the tutelary deities in 
the metropolis of Portugal. 

It is probable however that the story of the 
cat hospital originated in the well-known hu- 
manity exercised by the Turks towards the 
brute creation. We have already alluded to 
the myriads of sea-guils and other aquatic 
birds which cover the Bosphorus, so tame and 
fearless that they will scarcely move out of the 
way of an oar. Even the most prejudiced 
Frank will admit, while he scoffs at this ultra 
humane feeling, that the storks are capable of 
distinguishing the Turk from the Greek or 
Jew ; for they unhesitatingly build their nests 
upon the houses of the former, while they cau- 
tiously avoid approaching the dwellings of the 
latter.* 


Neripture Ilustration, 


THRESHING-FLOORS AND MAKING BRICK WITH 
STRAW. 

Many modes of conducting domestic econo- 
my and farming similar to those mentioned in 
scripture are still in use in Turkey. ‘ We 
stopped,’ says the late resident at Constantino- 
ple,* ‘under a clump of lofty pines, whose 
branches afforded an ample and agreeable 
shade, to witness the operation of threshing, 
which is performed in the open air. The grain 
is laid on the ground in a large circle, and a 
flat wooden frame, slightly turned up in front, 
is drawn over it by a pairof horses. This rade 
sled is shod beneath with iron, and the driver 
sits upon it in order to increase its weight. It 
is curious to perceive in this arrangement the 
identical machine, tribula, in use among the 
Romans more than 2000 years ago, and em. 
ployed in the same manner. Near this thresh- 
ing-floor we observed a brick-kiln in which 
straw was used asin early Scripture times.’t 


* Commodore Porter. { Exodus v.10. 
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In the early ages of the world the modes 
of conveying thoughts and intelligence from 
one person to another were very limited. 
The people were probably more ignorant with 
regard to language than our Indians at the 
time of the discovery of America. Man 
was created physically perfect, but requir- 
ed at that early time but few words, and 
written language was unknown for a long 
In process of time, as the human 
race increased, they were gradually com- 
pelled to form language as means of intel- 
ligence between man and man, and hiero- ( 
glyphie carving was the first round in the | 
ladder of learning. This was the invention 
of the Egyptians, and consisted of emblems 
or symbols ; that is, pictures of beasts, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles were cut on sand, mud, 


period. 


and finally on more durable materials, such ‘ 


as papyrus, reeds, wood, 


To each of these hieroglyphic animals or 5 


other objects, they gave significant mean- 


ings ; for instance, the lion probably repre- 
sented strength, the owl stood for wisdom ; 
and other animals, such as the fox, crocodile 
and serpent, were the emblems of cunning, 
deceit, &c.; so that several of these pictures 
or figures rudely carved in parallel order, 
like the lines in a spelling-book, conveyed in- 
telligence from one wise Egyptian to ano- 
ther, who understood the language of these 
symbols, as plainly as Bonaparte’s generals 
understood his cypher proclamations. 
Improvement after improvement on hier- 
oglyphics finally originated the alphabet in 
after ages, and the letters of the alphabet 
were probably first shaped after Egyptian 
or Arabian animals. 


stone and brass. ? 


Cutting or carving < 


hieroglyphics, the alphabet, words, and con- 
ot language on stone and brass, and fi- 

nally writing on parchment rolls, after being 
successively invented, were continued till 
printing was dincivvered. 

We present our young readers a little 
specimen of modern hieroglyphics, similar 
to that famous and well-known work, the 
Hieroglyphic Bible, which you have all no 
doubt seen ; but if you have not, wait fora 

r few weeks wed the publishers of this Maga- 
(zine will show you the prettiest and cheap- 


est one yet published. 
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Taste, 


TastTE is the discrim- 
inating talisman, ena- 







‘bling its owner to see 
2at once the real me- 
rits of 


/ 


} 
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—to ascertain at a glance the true from 
the false, and to decide rightly on the 
value of every object. 

Nothing escapes him who walks the 
































HIEROGLYPHIC AMUSEMENT. 


—the rocky 
dell, and the 
awful preci- 
cipice, the 
young plan- 
tation, and 


S\ ointment ; — 
P they are open 
to all around 
him—to admire, or to condemn—to gaze 
with rapture, where another shall pass 
and see nothing that shall excite emotion. 
The fair creation of nature and works of) the venerable forest—the beetling sea- 


afford him a wide cn 
) 








of continual gratification. 


The brook,brawling over 





and the 





humble 


on its weather-beaten margin, are alike 
to him objects of interest and of admi- 


ration. 
pebbles, half concealed by the overhang.‘ 


that fringe, So in the 
its banks ;) works of man, 
orthegreat)a _foot-bridgeg 
river, flow-? thrown across a == 
ing in un- 
perturbed {May be as gratifying to the man of 
majesty, through a wide vale of  ‘St@ as the finest arch or most won- 
derful chain-bridge in the world ; anda 
of the humblest 
\. order may be so 
aia dveautifully situ- 
ated, so neatly 


or forcing its passage = , kept,and.so taste- 
= through a lofty range? — fully § adorned 
of opposing g hills; the gentle knoll, andj with woodbine and jessamine, as to call 


og 
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forth his admiration equally with the) bleating of 
princely 






on the hill side is exhilarating and de- 
lightful. 


Taste is exer- 





of the man of wealth, in all its pride of aty-Cay afters — 


position, and splendor of architecture. 






- in the ev- 
( 
| 
4 





; 
} 
} 
; 





Bw _ ne nee y aaa a in all that is im- or uttered 
abject hy every agined by the by the lips. 
we see Ms sound we Every con- 
with § mB hear tact of the 
the with the ouitt 
each 
throb 
whoever he may be, of the 





And 


give an additional link to the chain of its 
experience, judgment, and correctness. 


poor, who finds any 


the 
thing too lofty or too 





high or low, rich 


, humble for his admi- It ; sees much to ad- 

ration, does not pos- weighs mire in the a- 

sess it. To the man) (\"'Y dornments of the 

thing humble violet, or 

oftaste and feeling every casual occur-) 54), the village maid, 


rence, the wild and playful prancing of the } strict 
and 
‘even- 

( handed 


as well as in the 
highest arts and 
sciences ; in the 
antlered 

of the forest, and in the glo- 


ries of the setting 












when at freedom in his pasture, 
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Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls. 


Esther. You promised, father, to 
give us an account of the benefits of snow 
and ice, when winter came ; but as we 
are not like to have much winter this 
year, | am afraid we cannot claim a ful- 
filment of that promise. Cannot you tell 
us about last winter’s frosts ? 

MrW. Severe winter weather may 
still happen and give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to become sculptors and architects 
of snow statues and ice palaces ; the old 


proverb may still be fulfilled, which says 
‘ Winter never rots in the sky.’ 

Kenneth. You mean, I suppose, that 
winter snow is every year formed in the 
clouds, and must come down some day 
or other ? 

MrW. Yes. So hoping that Tom 
may yet be enabled to show you his skill 
in framing a snow-king or a colossus- 
man, such as we see in our cut above, 
I will endeavor to make you understand 


aa 





WHAT JACK FROST DID. 59 


What Jack Frost did last Winter. 


Tom. Trew us, father, how the frost 
is a worm? and how it ploughs and har- 
rows ¢ 

Mr W. Have you never remarked 
clayey soils left rough in winter-time, 
and seen how carefully the new clay- 
bricks are covered from the frost ? 

Tom. I have. 

MrW. Or, what is nigh at hand—the 
brick wall we built last winter? See, 
the mortar is gone from the cracks, as 
completely as if some mischievous boy 
had picked it out. 

Tom. | knew the frost did all this, but 
I could never have guessed how. 

Mr W. It is by this very law. Both 
the clay and the mortar had water in 
them, and were swelled out by the ex- 
pansion of the water. 

Esther. But the worm—what has 
the frost to do with the worm? 

MrW. Just remember, for a moment, 
that every man, every animal, every 
wheel, press the soil more solidly togeth- 
er. The worm helps to lighten the sol- 
id earth, by working its way through— 
moistening its track with slime. Anoth- 
er, and a larger species of worm, ap- 
proaches the surface, leaving an open- 
ing, through which the water enters: 
the frost now finishes what the worm be- 
gan—expands the water in every worm- 
track, and blows up the surrounding soil, 
into a thousand powdery fragments. 
Thus the worm prepares the mine, the 
water is the gunpowder, and the frost ex- 


plodes it; and now it is rendered fit to 
receive the roots and fibres of every 
plant and tree, and the sunshine and the 
rain descend and fertilize, instead of be- 
ing shut out by solid soil. 

Tom. How very singular !—the worm 
to be a sapper and miner, and the water 
the gunpowder ! 

MrW. A few years since, at Quebec, 
a bomb-shell, of immense size and thick- 
ness, was filled with water, and, when 
plugged up with iron, was frozen: it 
was burst with the greatest ease. But 
we need not go to Quebec, to see its tre- 
mendous power. Every winter shows 
that, when whole pavements are lifted 
up, and leaden pipes of great magnitude 
are burst. There is a fitness, and a 
beauty, and a. perfection in all this, that 
needs but to be pointed out, to fill us 
with awe und admiration at the magni- 
tude of the results of this hitherto uncon- 
God designed to clothe 
the earth with verdure; and, to effect 
this, he employs water as the prime 
agent. By water, the soil of the hill is 
carried into the valley. By water, swol- 
len into ice, the slaty rock is shattered, 
and becomes penetrable by the roots of 
the mountain tree. The worm now 
takes up thé business, and pierces the 
soil with a thousand holes; into these 
the water enters, is burst by frost, and 
renders it fit for the growth of every 
plant and every tree. 

Tom. Thank you, father. We do re- 
ally thank you. But you said the wa- 
ter was a coverlid to keep fishes warm. 


sidered agent. 
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Mr W. Have we not as muchas we MrW. He did somuch,thatIcanonly _ 
i can well remember, this time ? Come, remember a part of it. Sometimes he was 
Tom, you know a very pretty piece of with the worm, sometimes with the mole, 
poetry: when you learnt it, you little throwing up earth; at another time, as I 
ih thought it would ever be used for the have said, he was a coverlid to keep the 
a || present purpose: it is by Miss Gould. fishes warm. He ploughed and harrowed 


iV it as powdery and 
fh Jack Frost look’d forth, one still clear night, the land, and made it a ~p y 














) : : 

And he said, ‘ Now I shall be out of sight; fine, as our gardener s flower-beds. 
| Hi So over the valley and over the height Amelia. I thought all Jack Frost did 
ai In silence I'll take my way. was to freeze the rivers, that we might 
| i ean o se like that ea nce slide, and boys skate. 
tte e wind and the snow, the hail and the rain . _ 
Wit ie a gg MrW. Ah! your Jack Frost is a piti- 

) Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, : 7 b 

But [ll be as busy as they !? ful fellow, with an icicle at his nose, hav- 


ing woolen mittens on; mine is a giant, 
clad in acoat of icy mail, leaping from 
crag tocrag. One moment he topples 


if Then he went to the mountain, and powder’d its crest; 
He climb’d up the trees, and their boughs he dress’d 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the breast 








There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers! and down for understan ding anything thor- 
5 


these 


| Of the quivering lake he spread over an avalanche of snow; in another, 
| A coat of mail, that it need not fear he bursts asunder mighty fragments of 
| The downward point of many & spear rock, and hurls them into the valley be- 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, th 
Where a rock could rear its head. neatn. ae 
Tom. This is more wonderful, than 
He went to the por ohn gon slept, all the other wonders. I wish I could 
And ach like a fai e crept. : 
we a eae ” . understand how it does this. 
HH Wherever he breathed, wherever he stept, : ‘ 

Pi ad ie the Subt of the mess weso-ense MrW. Nothing more simple and ea- 
| it Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees, sy, if we go step by Step, and begin at 
i There were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees— the beginning—the best rule I can lay 
a ' on] 

t ‘ 
| 


: 
y : ? 
Hy i oteteed 2h tnenihinn oughly. You know what water is ? 
My | Ella. Oh yes !—water is water. 
| 














Ha : . . 
ily. But he did one thing that was hardly fair ,— Tom. But water is composed of two 
HAH He went to the cupboard, and finding there 
Ha m4 aren —_— gases — hydrogen and oxygen. 
Ha at all had forgotten for him to prepare— MW Thesk. vy T But f 
i i ‘ Now, just to set them a thinking, fad, ae YOM, = we - 
Wy | I'll bite this basket of fruit,’ said he ; our present purpose, a lady’s definition is 
| it , ‘ This bloated pitcher Il] burst in three ; better—water is water. At what tem- 
i) And the glass of water they have left for me, perature does it boil and freeze 2 
t il eS Cee SS Ae SY Tom. It boils at two hundred and 
iF H Rie ° 
. il Esther. O father, do tell us what Jack twelve degrees, and freezes at thirty-two. 
i i Frost did last winter ! MrW. We have nothing to do with 
hi 
iy 
i 
i if 








ICE AND SNOW. 


the boiling. Here is a long tapering ale- 
glass: fill it with boiling water; put it 
in a basin of cold water, to cool it. 
What do you see? 

Ella. Oh! it is not quite so full. 

Tom. Let me put some colder water 
to that in the basin. See! it falls more 
rapidly. 

MrW. There you see, that, as water 
cools, it takes up less room. 

Tom. So that, the colder it becomes, 
it becomes less and less bulky. I should 
think the cold acts by making the parti- 
cles go nearer each other. 

MrW. If this were true—if water did 
really occupy less space the colder it 
grew, England would become as cold as 
Greenland ; the rivers and lakes would 
become solid masses of ice, and the tides 
would rise higher and higher—one huge 
unthawed iceberg. 

Tom. Well, but father, you see it is so. 
Look at the aleglass—it is not full ; there- 
fore, cold water fills less space than hot. 

Mr W. 
it certainly does ; but woe betide us all, 
not 
furs, nor stoves, could keep us warm. 


Down to a certain temperature 
if it lessened in bulk below that: 


Amelia. How tiresome you are! Why 
don't you tel! us what difference it would 
make ? 

Mr W. Difference, 
mighty difference. 
or swim ? 

Kenneth. It swims. At Mepal Bridge, 
last winter, the ice swam down in such 
large masses, that it knocked down the 
guide-posts. 


miss 2 


Why, a 


Pray, does ice sink 


BOA CONSTRICTOR. 
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Tom. And in Parry’s voyages, the 
vessels were nearly crushed by floating 
icebergs. 

Mr W. Suppose ice sank to the bot- 
tom, as it was formed, what then ? 

Tom. All our lakes, and rivers, and 
ponds, would become masses of solid ice. 
—which the sun of the hottest summer 
could never thaw. 

MrW. Now, this is all owing to this 
simple law in water: that is, that water 
grows less and less in bulk, until it is 
eight degrees above the freezing point, 
viz. forty degrees; it then increases in 
bulk as it becomes colder, so that a 
pound of water at thirty-two degrees is 
more bulky than a pound at forty de- 
grees, and it therefore swims at the top. 

Tom. Weil, this is beautiful! But you 
say it is a worm. 

Mr W. We will talk of that, to-morrow. 





Boa Constrictor. 


Jerome speaks of ‘a dragon of won- 
derful magnitude, which the Dalmatians 
in their native language call boas, be- 
cause they are so large that they can 
swallow oxen.’ Hence it should seem, 
that the doa-snake may have given birth 
to the fiction of dragons. 
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The Morning Glory 


Come here and sit thee down by me! 
I’ve read a tale, [ll tell to thee ; 
And precious will the moral be, 
Though simple is the story. 
It is about a brilliant flower, 
With beauty scarce possessed of power 
Its opening to survive an hour— 
An airy Morning-Glory. 


*Tis common parlance names it thus ; 
But ’twas a gay Convolvulus: 
Yet we'll not stop to here discuss 
Its species or its genus. 
We'll just suppose a blooming vine 
With many leaf and bud to shine, 
And curling tendrils thrown to twine 
And form a bower, between us. 
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And we'll suppose a happy boy, 
With face lit up by hope and joy, 
Who thinks that nothing shall destroy 
His vine, his pride and pleasure, 
Is standing near, with kindling eye, 
As if its very look would pry 
The cup apart, therein to spy 
The growing floral treasure. 


And now the petal, twisted tight, 

Above the calyx peers to sight 

With apex tipped with purple, bright 
As if the rainbow dyed it. 

While on the air it vacillates, 

Its owner’s bosom palpitates 

To see it open, as he waits 
Impatient close beside it. 


Another rising sun has thrown 
Its beams upon the vine, and shown 
The splendid Morning-Glory blown, 
As if some little fairy, 
When early from his couch he went, 
On some etherial journey bent, 
Had there inverted left his tent 
Of purple, high and airy. 


And many a fair and shining dower 
As bright as this adorned the bower, 
Displayed like jewels in an hour, 

Where’er the vine was clinging. 
As each corolla lost its twist, | 


The zephyr fanned, the sunbeam kissed 


The little vase of amethyst ; 
And round it birds were singing. 
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And now the little boy comes out 

To see his vine. He gives a shout, 

And sings and laughs, and jumps about 
Like one two-thirds demented. 

His little play-mates, one, two, three, 

Come round the beauteous vine to see, 

And each cries, “ Give a flower to me, 

And [ll go off contented.” 


But “ No,” the selfish owner cried, 

And pushed his comrades all aside, 

While walking round his bower with pride, 
“Not one of you shall sever 

A floweret from the stem so gay ; 

I own them, not to give away ! 

I'll come to see them every day ; 
And keep them mine forever !” 


So, when at noon from school he came, 

To see his vine was first his aim: 

But oh! his feelings who can name, 
As mute he stood and eyed it ? 

For not a flower cov’ he behold, 

While each corolla, inward rolled, 

Appeared as shriveled, dead, and old 
As if a fire had dried it. 


“ Alas!” the selfish owner said, 
“ My glories oh! they all are dead ! 





And all my little friends have fled 
Aggrieved! for I’ve abused them. 

They'll keep away, and but deride 

My sorrow, when they hear my pride 

Is gone ;—that quick the pleasures died 
Which rudely I refused them ! ” 









H. F. Govutp. 
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My Three Aunts. 


BY MRS. 


On the following day I departed, with- 
out receiving one kind look, or one kind 
word from any one, but my little cousin 
Alice, who was a better child than either 
her sister or brother. She wanted to go 
with me, and said that I must make 
haste back ; and just before I went away, 
she brought me my little bell, which she 
had stolen out of George's toy-cupboard ; 
and though it had been much ill-used, I 
was greatly pleased to have it again, be- 
cause it had been my poor mamma’s. 
I thought it so very kind of her bring- 
ing me the bell, that I took a string of 
pearls from» my neck, and clasped them 
around her neck, and told her to wear 
them for my sake. 

All the day I went, I kept wondering 
what kind of a person my aunt would 
be, and what kind of a house she would 
live in. When we had gone about twen- 
ty miles, the carriage stopped before a 
tall narrow house, standing i in a narrow 
dull-looking street. I then got out of 
the carriage, being told by the servant 
that that was my aunt’s house, and af- 
ter standing in the hall about five min- 
utes, the servant bade me go into the 
parlor, where she said | should find my 
aunt. 

When I entered, my aunt was sitting 
ata table writing a letter; she just rais- 
ed her head, and without oifering either 
to kiss me, or to shake hands with me, 
she said ‘ Well, Gertrude, I suppose you 
are come to live with me fora while, 
and | hope you will be a better girl than 
you have been at your aunt Wilmot’s. 

suppose you have been very quarrel- 
some with the children, and have made 

* Continued from p. 34. 


JERRAM.* 


them very uncomfortable.’ I did not 
speak, I did not even raise my eyes, but 
tears fastly chased each other down my 
cheeks, and fell upon the floor. ‘Come, 
come,’ she said, ‘I shall have no crying, 
I hope you are sorry for your faults, but 
Wipe away your tears; | shall not have 
any naughty tempers, while you remain 
with me.’ Alas! she did not know the 
extreme tenderness of a child’s heart; 
or she would not have spoken to me in 
that manner. 

] took off my bonnet, and strove to 
hide my grief, but O! how I longed for 
some gentle bosom on which | might lay 
my head and weep until my heart grew 
lighter, for it felt exceedingly heavy. 

| looked round the room, which was 
long, high, and narrow; the mantel- 
piece also was high, and it was orna- 
mented by three old-fashioned china va- 
ses, and two little white china cats, the 
bookcase was tall and narrow, and so 
were the tables and chairs; and the win- 
dows were so very high, that I could not 
have reached to ‘look out of them, even 
if I had stood upon a chair: there were 
no pictures upon the walls, but several 
framed pieces of rugwork, which | sup- 
posed to have been done by my aunt. 
I sat still upon my chair, feeling as 
though I could scarcely breathe, for I 
dared not move, lest my aunt should be 
angry with me. 

When myaunt had finished writing, 
she called me to her, and asked me if a1 
could read? ‘ Not quite well,’ | replied. 
She then asked me if I could sew, or 
mark, or if I could knit? I said that I 
could sew a little, but that I could nei- 
ther mark nor knit. She then said that 
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she must teach me, for she could not 
bear to have an idle child about her. I 
said that I should be glad to be employ- 
ed, but that my aunt Wilmot had not 
taught me anything. 

After dinner my aunt went out, and 
she told me that while she was away, I 
might go up stairs, and look at my bed- 
room, which was the first room after I 
had gone up two flights of stairs. My 
bed-room was small, and had but one 
window, which looked out into the dir- 
ty street; my bedstead was very low, 
being only about half a yard above the 
floor, and the bed was covered with a 
neat patch-work quilt. There was one 
chair in the room, and one table, but 
there was not a book, nor a picture of 
any kind. I stood still in the midst of 
the chamber for some time, and then | 


-burst into tears, for I felt as though I 


was a child unknown, unloved, by all 
the world, and yet my heart was full of 
love, but no one would permit me to love 
them, and I was grieved and sorrowful. 
This was Saturday afternoon, and the 
next day being the Sabbath, my aunt 
bade me get ready to go with her to 
church. So I put on my best clothes, 
and my aunt took her prayer-book i 

her hand, and we went. 

Now, I had often seen a church, and 
had heard the pealing of the bells, but I 
had never been into one, nor to any 
place of worship; and all the way we 
went my heart beat, and strange feelings 
came over me, I knew not why. 

As we entered the church, the fuil 
rich tones of a beautiful organ burst up- 
on my ear and I was astonished, for they 
were the divinest sounds I had ever 
heard. 

We sat down in the pew, and the 
minister came and read the prayers, and 


then the people sang, yes, they all sang 
together, and | listened, until my heart 
grew softer and softer; and then I burst 
into tears and covered my face with my 
handkerchief. My aunt looked very an- 
gry at me, but said nothing. During 
the service I listened to all the minister 
said, and my mind was deeply impressed, 
for I had never heard such holy words 
as he spoke. In one part of his dis- 
course, he was speaking of Jesus Christ 
taking little children in his arms and 
blessing them; and he said several 
times, ‘Jesus loves little children.’ A- 
gain my tears gushed out, for though | 
had never heard of Jusus before, | 
thought that he must be some beautiful 
and holy being, better than any one | 
had ever known. And I said in my 
heart, ‘O! happy children, whom Jesus 
loves, would that I were one of them, 
for I have no one to love me.’ 

That day after we had dined, my aunt 
called me to her, and said, ‘ Gertrude, 
you were a very naughty girl at church 
this morning, I was quite ashamed to see 
such a great girl as you, crying te go 
home.’ ©! then what a choking swell 
came up from my heart, when | found 
how my aunt had mistaken my feelings, 
and sobbingly I said, ‘O! I was not 
crying to come home; I cannot tell you 
why | wept, but I wish I were with that 
kind Jesus, who loves little children, for 
I am sure He would not be angry with 
me, and I don’t know where to find Him.’ 
My aunt looked sorry, after I had said 
this, and then she told me to wipe away 
my tears, and she would read to mea 
little. 

She then read fo me several chapters 
about our Saviour, and | was comforted. 
And when she had done reading, I| ask- 
ed her if there was another book in the 
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world like the one she had been read- 
ing. And she said, that there were ma- 
ny of them, and that I should have one 
for myself. QO! then how I longed to go 
and throw my arms about my aunt’s neck, 
and tell her how grateful I was to her, but 
[ dared not go. lest she should be angry. 

The next day, I began to learn to sew, 
and to mark, and though my aunt did 
not often speak to me, “the day passed 
away more pleasantly than I thought it 
would have done ; for although I had no 
one to talk to me, [I had no naughty 
children to provoke me. All our days 
seemed alike; excepting the Sabbath, 
which was always a happy day; we 
went to church twice every Sunday, and 
I never could help weeping, when the 
people sang, but my aunt scolded me for 
it no more. On week days I| was al- 
ways employed in sewing, knitting, read- 
ing, or something useful, and I had no 
one to quarrel with me; my aunt was 
not often cross, Sut still there was some- 
thing my heart yearned after. What 
was it I wanted? It was the sy mpa- 
thy of a kind and gentle heart, for it is 
neither food, nor clothing, that make the 
happiness of achild; it is the loving- 
kindness it receives from its fellow-crea- 
tures, according to the measure thereof, 
so great shall be his happiness. I had 
now been living with my aunt about 
three years, during which time I had 
much improved in my learning, and had 
become fonder of my aunt, than I ever 
had thought I could be. 

Well, one morning, it was in the 
Spring, and when I got up the sun was 
shining as brightly as it could shine, 
through the smoky atmosphere of a large 
town. And I said, as I looked out of 
my little casement, ‘ And this is a Spring 
morning!’ then I thought of Spring in 





the country, and oh! how I wished I 
might have a walk, just to see if there 
were any violets blown, and if there 
were any little iambs in the fields. I 
felt happier that morning than | had ev- 
er felt, since | went to my aunt’s, for 
there seemed to be a new sweet Spring 
dawning in my heart; yes, there was 
sunshine and music there, and I sang as 
I sat at my work. 

At about twelve o’clock I heard a 
knocking at the door, and then in a min- 
ute after, I heard a kind voice speaking 
in the hall; I listened to its sweet sound, 
and I thought surely I must have heard 
it before, and a strange thrilling feeling 
passed through my heart, such as I had 
never known for years. 

The parlor-door opened, and a gentle- 
man entered, who smiling brightly upon 
me, said, ‘ Gertrude, my love, I am glad 
to see you.’ Love! | started at the 
word, for I had not heard it addressed to 
me for six long years. I looked at him 
fora moment, and then I knew that he 
was the kind gentleman, who had taken 
me to my aunt Wilmot’s. My work 
fell from my hands; | sprang into his 
arms, for I feared not, that he would be 
angry with me! his looks were all full 
of love. | laughed and cried by turns, I 
knew not how to exist, my heart was so 
very. very happy. 

Oh! the pleasant things he told me, 
and the kind words he spoke, they fell 
upon my heart like fresh rain upon thirs- 
ty flowers; and joyous feelings came 
rushing through my _ soul like sudden 
bursts of glorious light; and I felt as 
though I was being carried backward 
and backward through the vale of years ? 
to the green plains and the fragrant flow- 
ers of infancy. And my long i imprison- 
ed affections burst their chains, and hi- 



























































of such pure joy, as I think no little 
child beside me ever wept. 

At last he said, ‘ Gertrude, my love, 
you are going with me, and I will take 
you to see another aunt, whom I have 
brought from a distant country; and you 
must now cal! me uncle, my Gertrude ?’ 


BOAT-BUILDING. 
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only smiled and said, ‘ When shall we — 


go? 4 To-morrow morning,’ he replied. 
On the following day we went away, 
and I really could not help feeling sorry 
to leave my aunt, although I was going 
to be so happy. ——Next month I will 
tell about my third aunt. 








Boat Building; or, How Mothers may teach. 


Continued from page 28. 





Ox, what a task for poor little William. 
He looked at the little men, anchors, and 
cannons for some time without speaking one 
word. Then the tears came into his eyes 
so freely that he could not tell whether he 
was putting the things into the box or out 
of it; his heart was so full, and seemed as 
if it would break; and at last he could con- 
tain himself no longer, but burst into a loud 
cry, which rang through the house. He 
then laid his head down on the table and 
wept again and again. 

Presently his mamma re-entered the room 
with the note for Mrs. Playfair. 

‘What! sobbing—crying ; why is this 
William ? said she ; ‘ you told me you loved 
Playfair, and that by speaking the truth to 
his master this morning he had saved you 
from a flogging, taking all the blame on 
himself?’ 


‘So I do love Playfair, mamma; but I 
thought these were forme. Ido love him 
very well, but ; 

‘You love yourself better,’ said his 
mamma. 

‘No,’ said the little boy; ‘I do not love 
myself at all, I am so unhappy. But I 
should like to have these playthings.’ 

‘Are you indeed unhappy—very misera- 
ble—very wretched ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, mamma; very, very indeed: 
I never was so unhappy before in all my 
life,’ and here the little boy wept again. 

‘And now, shall I tell you what makes 
you unhappy, so very wretched? It is, my 
dear, because you are selfish.’ 

‘Because I sell fish, mamma,—I do not 
understand that at all.’ 

His mamma smiled at this. ‘ You quite 
mistake me,’ said she; ‘to be selfish is to 
love your own little self so much as to care 
for 
when a little boy cares so much for his own 
amusement and gratification, and nothing 
for the pleasure of other people, should any 
thing take away from him what he enjoys 
so much, he cannot bear it, loses his tem- 
per, and makes himself very miserable.’ 
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‘Iam notangry. Iam only very sorry, 
mamma,’ sobbed he. 

‘Then you have lost your calmness of 
temper. If you had felt as much pleasure 
in giving another pleasure, as you acknowl- 
edged you did when the brick-bat went into 
the water, you would have been now as hap- 
py in giving Playfair these toys as in pos- 
sessing them yourself; but you have gota 
wicked heart, and it will show itself?’ 

William could not help handling the toys 
during these observations of his mamma. 
He first took up the anchors, then the offi- 
cers, and with the little compass above all 
things was he delighted. ‘Oh, mamma,’ 
said he, ‘ this is the prettiest of all.’ 

‘Yes, and the most useful—set it down 
on the table and watch it attentively.’ 

William did as he was bidden, and no- 
ticed that when the compass was at rest, the 
needle pointed exactly one way. 

‘Look at me,’ said his mamma. She 
then turned the compass round,—in a sec- 
ond or two the needle stopped in the same 
direction. She then turned itthe other way, 
but the needle still pointed north and 
south. 

‘Try what you can do,’ saidshe. ‘ Turn 
it round and round every way, and see if 
you can get the needle to point in any other 
direction ; ’ she then rose and went and stood 
at the window. 

William looked at the little compass; he 
shook it, then he placed it on the table ; first 
he turned it one way, then another, but still 
it would point but in the same direction. 
He then examined it attentively, yet could 
not discover what was the cause of this 
wonderful property ; at last, he got quite 
out of patience with it, and said, ‘It will 
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turn its own way, mamma, do what I can 
with it.’ 

‘Ay, my child, she replied ; ‘ this is just 
your case ; you will turn your own way, do 
what I will with you; and the only differ- 
ence between you and the compass is, that 
the compass will turn the right way, and 
you will turn the wrong.’ 

‘But which way shall I turn, dear mo- 
ther ?’ 

‘There is a little bright star in the heay- 
ens, (I will show it you some night,) which 
is constantly fixed alone at one point—and 
there it steadily remains. The whole heav- 
ens seem to turn round this little star, and 
yet it never moves. This needle turns to- 
wards that little star, and, although various 
things may from time to time put it away or 
make it deviate, yet, as soon as it becomes 
itself, it turns to that little star again.’ 

‘Well, that is quite wonderful! but can 
it be true?’ 

‘As true—‘as is the needle to the pole,’— 
and then the good it does. Sailors know 
that this is its property, and as they can de- 
pend upon it, they are enabled to travel 
thousands and thousands of miles when 
nothing is to be seen but sky and water. 
Thus they find their way from one part of 
the world to the other; even in the darkest 
night they can steer their ships by this little 
compass, and find the port to which they 
may be bound. I wish you were like that 
little compass.’ 

‘How should I be a little compass, 
mamma ?’ 

‘In this way: the compass, or needle 
rather, turns towards that little pole star as 
it is called, and although it may vary a lit- 
tle from time time, and for certain reasons, 
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yet it always points more or less in that di- 
rection. I should wish you to have the 
same tendency towards God as the needle 
has to that bright little star,—so that, al- 
though you might from time to time deviate 
a little, yet, that upon the whole, your ten- 
dency would be heavenwards.’ 

‘Ay, I know what you mean, mamma; 
you wish me to be a good boy.’ 

‘Yes; but you cannot be a good boy with- 
oyt you have a principle within you ten- 
ding heavenwards, any more than that nee- 
dle would point to the north were it not 
touched with the magnet.’ 

‘Oh! I know now: the magnet. I had 
some little ducks and swans which used to 
be made to come and go as I wished them 
with a magnet. TIrecollect it ; I recollect it.’ 

‘Unless your heart be touched by divine 
grace, you would be as unable to move in 
the right direction as that needle would 
without the loadstone. Shall I show you 
now the effect that your selfishness has in 
drawing you from God ?’ 

‘If you please, mamma.’ 

Mrs Sinclair now took the poker from the 
fire-place, and placing it within a few inch- 
es of the compass, the needle at first began 
to tremble violently, and then made a rapid 
move towards the poker. 

‘Just as you see that needle drawn away 
from its balance and its right direction by 
this iron, so are you drawn from heavenly 
goodness by these toys. The iron of your 
heart,—the selfishness it contains, impels 
you in one direction, while God wills that 
you should move in another. You love 
yourself better than you do the boy who 
saved you from punishment this morning ; 
was it so with him ?? 
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‘Oh no, dear mother, I see it now. I 
give them up; I give them allup. Play- 
fair may have them all (here he began to 
place the various toys in the box ;) give me 
the note, dear mother. I do wish to be as 
good as God can make me; there, there 
they are—good-bye, play-things.’ but 
here the poor fellow could not help dropping 
a few tears. 

‘The tears willcome, mamma. Indeed 
I do not wish them to come, but they will 
force themselves out of my eyes.’ 

‘You are my own dear boy,’ said Mrs. 
Sinclair; ‘ come, let me kiss you again and 
again. Here William rushed into his 
mother’s arms, who covered his cheeks with 
kisses. 





(To be continued. ) 
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Henry Seventh. 


Do you remember that Edward Third 
had a son, John of Gaunt? All the red 


rose kings descended from him, and Henry © 


Seventh was his great great grandson, and 
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the people of England liked any one fora © 
king better than Richard Third, or Crook- © 
back Richard as they used to call him. © 
Henry Seventh married Elizabeth, daugh- © 


terof Edward Fourth; you know he wasa 
white rose king, so that now there were no 
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more battles between the white and red rose 
parties, because the king was of one party, 
and the queen of the other. And now if 
you do not understand all that I have just 
told you, I think you had better wait and 
think a minute, or ask papa or mamma, or 
some other kind friend, to help you. 

Henry Seventh was not a cruel man, 
and he was not fond of war. He cared 
more about his money than any thing else. 
The word of God says, that ‘The love of 
money is the root of all evil ;’ and so it was 
with Henry, for he was led into many sins 
in trying to get money. 

In this reign, Columbus, a Genoese, sail- 
ed out in a large ship, to find a nearer way 
to the East Indies, and found America. 
Before that time no one knew that there 
was any such country as America; is not 
that strange? Only look at the map, and 
see what a large country America is—it is 
the largest of the four quarters of the globe ; 
and look at the north-east of Asia, Ameri- 
ca is almost close to it: and yet every one 
thought that all that part of the world was 
water. I hope that you will not forget that 
America was first found out inthe reign of 
Henry Seventh. 

Henry was unjust, and very wicked in 
his conduct to the young Earl of War- 
wick, son of the Duke of Clarence; he 
kept him in prison many years, and then he 
had him killed, only because he was afraid 
that the people would make him their king. 
And there was one very odd thing; a little 
boy named Perkin Warbeck pretended that 
he was the duke of York, brother to Edward 
Fifth, who had been murdered by his uncle 
Richard; he was very much like the little 
duke, and many people believed him; and 
the king of Scotland let him marry his cous- 
in, and gave him a great many soldiers, to 
help him fight against Henry; but Henry 
tookWarbeck prisoner. At first he only put 


him into the Tower, but Warbeck was al- 
ways trying to get out, and at last Henry 
had him killed. 
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From a book called ‘ London Pageants’ 
we extract the following account of his 
queen’s coronation. 

October 30, 1485, King Henry VII. was 
crowned. He had shortly before gratified 
the citizens with his presence on his return 
from the victory of Bosworth field; when, 
upon approaching London he was met at 
Shoreditch by the mayor and his brethren, 
in scarlet, with other worshipful citizens 
clothed in violet; and with great pomp and 
triumph he rode through the city to the ca- 
thedral church of St. Paul, where he offer- 
ed three standards; one with the image of 
St. George, another with a red fiery dragon 
beaten upon white and green sarsenet, and 
the third with a dun cow upon yellow tar- 
tern. After prayers and the singing of Te 
Deum, he departed to the bishop’s palace, 
where he remained for some days. 

In 1487, he was received with very sim- 
ilar ceremonies when he came to London 
to attend his queen’s coronation. He was 
met by the citizeis at Hornsey Park. The 
queen, the countess of Richmond, the king’s 
mother, and other ladies, were privately 
placed to behold theshow in a house near 
St. Mary’s Hospital. The livery compa- 
nies lined the street; and at St. Paul’s the 
king was received by the archbishop of Can- 
te bury and other prelates. At his entrance 
into the cathedral he was censed with the 
great censers of St. Paul’s by an angel who 
came out from the roof. After offering at 
the customary places within the church, he 
went to the bishop’s palace to lodge. 

The queen herself, accompanied by the 
countess of Richmond and many lords and 
ladies, had previously arrived from Green- 
wich by water. The mayor, sheriffs, and 
ee with several worshipful common- 

rs, chosen out of every craft, in their liver- 
re had waited on the river to receive her. 
Their barges were freshly furnished with 
banners and streamers of silk, richly beaten 
with the arms and badges of their crafts; 
and especially one called the bachelor’s 
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barge was garnished and apparelled beyond 
all others. In it was a dragon spouting 
flames of fire into the Thames, and many 
other ‘ gentlemanly pageants,’ well and cu- 
riously devised to give her highness sport 
and pleasure. And so, accompanied with 
trumpets, clarions, and other minstrels, she 
came and landed at the Tower, and was 
there welcomed by the king. On the fol- 
lowing day she went through London to 
Westminster, apparelled in white cloth of 
gold of damask, with a mantle of the same 
furred with ermine, fastened before her 
breast with a great lace of gold and silk, 
and rich knobs of gold tasseled at the ends ; 
her fair yellow hair hanging down plain be- 
hind her back, with a cawl of pipes over it, 
and confined only on the foreliead by a cir- 
clet of gold ornamented with precious stones. 
On her passage to her litter, her train was 
borne by her sister Cicely. The litter was 
covered with white cloth of gold, and fur- 
nished with large pillows of down covered 
with the same, and supported by twelve 
knights of the body, who changed by four 
and four at stated points. The streets 
through which the procession passed were 
cleansed, and dressed with cloths of tapestry 
and arras, and some streets, as Cheap, hung 
with rich cloth of gold, velvet, and silk ; 
and along the streets, from the Tower to St. 
Paul’s, stood in order all the crafts of Lon- 
don in their liveries; and in various places 
were ordained singing children, some array- 
ed like angels, and others like virgins, to 
sing sweet songs as her grace passed by. 
Next before the litter rode the duke of Bed- 
ford, the king’s uncle, as high steward of 
England, and many other noblemen, among 
whom went the mayor of London with Gar- 
ter king of arms. There were also four- 
teen newly created knights of the Bath in 
their blue bachelor gowns. After the litter 
went sir Roger Colton, the queen’s master 
of the horse, leading a horse of estate, with 
a woman’s saddle of red cloth of gold tis- 
sue ; six henchmen riding on white palfreys, 


with saddles to match the saddle of estate, 
and their armor ornamented with roses and 
suns, the badge of Edward IV.; then two 
chariots covered with cloth of gold, the for- 
mer containing the duchess of Bedford and 
the lady Cicely, and the other the duchess 
of Norfolk, the duchess of Suffolk, and the 
countess of Oxford; then six baronesses in 
one suit of crimsoned velvet, upon fair pal- 
freys, caparisoned like the horses of the 
henchmen; then two more chariots; and, 
lastly, the remainder of the queen’s ladies 
on palfreys, who were wonderfully richly 
bedecked with great beads and chains of 
gold about their necks. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


Henry Seventh. 


Character—A very politic king, a friend to liberty and 
commerce, but avaricious. 

Right to the throne—Great-great grandson to John of 
Gaunt, 3d son of Edward Il. ; his queen, daughter of 
Edward IV. being the rightful heir. 

Death—1509, atter a reign of nearly 24 years, most of 
which was attended with plots and alarms. 

Possessions—England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Line—Tudor. 

Children—i. Arthur, who died before his father. 2 
Heury Eighth. 3. Margaret, married Jumes IV. of Scot- 
land. 4. Mary, married first to Lewis XII. of France, 
and afterwards to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

Events—1485. ‘The sweating sickness carried off mul- 
titudes, who died in 24 hours after being attacked. 

1487. Lambert Simnel’s rebellion. The star-chamber 
instituted. Passage to the East Indies by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope discovered by Vasco de Gama, 

1489. Maps and charts first brought into England, by 
Bartholomew Columbus. 

1492. In August, Christopher Columbus sailed the first 
time from Cadiz, with king Ferdinand’s license, in quest 
of the new world, and returned to Spain in May 1493. 

1495. The Duchess of York, mother of Edward IV. 
and Richard II], died this year. She had lived to see3 
of her descendants crowned, and four murdered. During 
the war of the roses, 12 pitched battles had been fought, 
and 2kings, 1 prince, 10 dukes, 57 earls or lords, 149 
knights, 441 esquires, and 84,998 private soldiers killed. 

1496. Henry granted a patent to John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, and to his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian and Sancho, 
to go under English colors in quest of new lands; 
they discovered Northern parts of America. 

1497. Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion. 


id 


We suppose our youns friends will know the names of 
the pictures in the Hieroglyphic Amusement, p. 58 ; but 
it is as well to say that they represent 
persons, things, earth, eyes, man, bed, rocks, bushes, 
peace, plenty, mountains, shore, cottages, stream, 
cottage, eye, ear, men, hurse, sheep, life, head, 
hand, heart, justice, deer, sun. 
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The Royal Brothers | 


By Agnes Strickland 


CONTINUED. 


Tue city of London, meantime, was in 
a complete ferment, on account of the 
late arrests that had taken place at Sto- 
ny Stratford. Whispers and dark sur- 
mises respecting the conduct of the Duke 


of Gloucester were in circulation. It 
F VOL. x. 


was known that the queen, with the 
young Duke of York and the five prin- 
cesses her daughters, had left the palace 
in the dead of night, and taken sanctu- 
ary at Westminster in great alarm, as 
soon as the intelligence of the seizure 
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of the young king’s person by the Duke 
of Gloucester, and the arrest of her 
brother the Earl of Rivers, her son Lord 
Grey, and their friends, reached her. 

It was rumored that evil designs were 
meditated against the king, and that he 
was neither more nor less than a prison- 
er in the hands of his wicked and am- 
bitious uncle, and the minds of all 
sorts and conditions of men were ina 
state of feverish excitement, as to what 
might be the event of these things. 

The Duke of Gloucester, who was 
well informed of the dissatisfaction of 
the people, found that the only way of 
quieting their suspicions would be by 
producing his royal nephew before them. 
Accordingly, on the fourth of May he 
‘made his public entry into London, ac- 
-companied by a powerful party of his 
-own, and a splendid train of nobles, who 
‘were summoned in all haste to attend the 
‘king, before whom the duke rode bare- 
headed, and bowing to the populace right 
vand left, kept perpetually exclaiming in 
‘a loud voice, ‘ Behold your prince and 
sovereign ! ’ 

The beauty and reflective sweetness 
of the young king’s countenance attrac- 
‘ted all eyes, and the manly grace and 
spirit with which he managed his mettled 
steed, and saluted the ladies (who show- 
ered flowers upon him from the crowd- 
ed windows and balconies), delighted 
-every one, and the streets resounded with 
acclamations of ‘God save King Edward, 
wand confound his enemies!’ 


It was a day of splendid pageantry 
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and universal joy; but it was observed 
by many, that, notwithstanding the prince- 
ly courtesy with which the youthful 
monarch acknowledged and returned the 
loving greetings of his subjects, there 
was a sorrowful expression in his eyes, 
and his very smile was full of sadness. 
He appeared to take little pleasure in the 
gay and animating scene in which, 
though he bore so distinguished a part, he 
was too well aware he was only a gilded 
puppet, played off by the hands of his 


guileful kinsman, to suit his own ends, 





and to give a color to his secret plans of © 


treason. 

The princely boy felt too that amidst 
the thronging multitudes that came to 
gaze upon him, he was a lonely being, 
without one friend on whose affection he 
could rely, or to whom he could breathe 
a single word in confidence. 


all picked men, and in the duke of Glouce- 
ster’s interest. 


vain to expect sympathy or service. 
thought of his beloved relatives then in 
unjust confinement in their gloomy pris- 


on of Pontefract Castle, and of his fond © 


mother, and the dear companions of his 
childhood, who had been compelled to 
seek an asylum in the sanctuary ; and in 
spite of his endeavors to restrain them, 
tears filled his eyes. The pageant was 
joyless, the music discord, and the state- 


He turned © 
inquiring glances on the faces of the no- _ 
bles that surrounded him ; but they were 


They preserved a | 
cold formal demeanor of outward re- | 
spect; but the youthful monarch per- 
ceived that from them it would be in 


He | 
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ly ceremonials weariness and vexation of 
spirit to him; and when the procession 
reached Ely House, which was appoin- 
ted for his temporary residence, he glad- 
ly sought the privacy of his chamber, 
that he might relieve his full heart by 
weeping unobserved. 

‘In tears, my royal lord ? said a sooth- 
ing voice near him. 

The young king, who thought he had 
been alone, hastily dashed away the sor- 
rowful drops in great confusion, and es- 
sayed to force a smile as he raised his 
eyes slowly to the face of the unknown 


- witness of his emotion. 


ris- 
ond | 
his 
1 to 
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‘It will not do, King Edward, it will 
not do!’ said the intruder, who was no 
other than his host, the Bishop of Ely. 
‘Alas, poor child! it is easy for thee to 
learn the courtly lesson of covering a 


- heart of tears with a face of smiles!’ 


‘You are a shrewd observer, my lord,’ 


' said the young king, looking anxiously 
» in the bishop’s face. 


‘Tam a stranger, and your grace would 


ie fain inquire whether I may be trusted ? 
© said the bishop. 


‘I believe, and am sure you may,’ re- 


plied the king, to whose ear the voice of 
| kindness had long been strange, eagerly 


pressing his hand. 

‘Your Grace’s confidence is not mis- 
placed, ’ said the prelate ; ‘ but O! beware, 
my son, of trusting too readily to soft 
words and plausible appearances.’ 

‘Oh that my dear uncle Rivers had 
learned that lesson,’ replied the king, 
‘then had he not been so easily beguiled 
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by his subtle enemies. But tell me, my 
lord bishop, is there no means by which 
his deliverance, and that of my loving 
brother, the Lord Grey, may be effected ?’ 

‘I fear, I fear those noble lords are in 
hands from which no deliverance may be 
hoped; Sir Richard Ratcliff, the gover- 
nor of Pontefract Castle, is a bold bad 
man, who will not scruple to execute 
any mandate of blood he may receive 
from his patron, the Duke 

The king looked apprehensively round, 
as if fearful of the bishop’s pronouncing 
the name of his uncle Gloucester, and 
softly pressing his arm, whispered, 
‘What tidings of the queen my mother, 
my sweet brother York, and my beloved 
sisters. Are they all well ?’ 

‘They are all well, my dear lord.’ 

‘And safe?’ ! 

‘As safe as holy church privilege of 
sanctuary can keep them, but of sorrow- 
ful cheer.’ 

‘But will you go to them, my lord 
bishop? said the king, ‘and will you 
comfort my royal mother, and bear my 
loving and dutiful greetings to her, and 
assure her of my health and present 
safety; and will you kiss my little broth- 
er the Duke of York, for me, and com- 
mend me to all my sweet sisters, Eliza- 
beth, Cicely, Anne, Catharine, and baby 
Bridget, and tell them I live in hopes 
of embracing them all once more, and 
were I free to do so, I would hasten to 
them, and deliver mine own greetings; 
for neither you, my lord bishop, howev- 
er kind, nor any one beside myself, can 
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tell half the love for them with which 
my heart overflows.’ 

‘I am loth to check the sweet breath- 
ings of that natural affection which doth 
so well become your royal grace,’ said the 
bishop : ‘but remember, our conference 
is too perilous to be prolonged.’ 

‘ Well then, my kind lord, we will 
separate, and abstain from all apparent 
friendship with each other,’said the king ; 
‘nevertheless, it will be a solace to my 
sad heart to know that I am under the 
roof of a good man, and I shall eat of 
your bread, my lord of Ely, with pleas- 
ure ; and if ever I am permitted to gov- 
ern for myself, you shall be the most 
honored of my counsellors.’ 

The bishop regarded the princely 
speaker with a melancholy smile, and 
pressing the hand that was so frankly ex- 
tended to him to his lips, he glided from 
the apartment through the private door 
of communication with his own study, by 
which he entered it. 

On rejoining the company at dinner, 
it was observed that the young king’s 
manner was more cheerful than it had 
been for many days, and though he a- 
voided conversing with the bishop of 
Ely, he could not refrain looking upon 
him at times with an expression of such 
affectionate regard, that the suspicions of 
his wily uncle,by whom he was narrowly 
watched, were excited, and he instantly 
resolved to remove the royal youth from 
under the roof of the worthy prelate. 
Nor did he delay longer than the follow- 
ing day making his purpose known to 


the young king, whom he found alone & 
in the episcopal library, deeply engaged | 
in reading a curiously Hluminated MS. — 
work, written by Alfred the Great, inti- [| 
tled, ‘The various Fortunes of Kings.’ 

‘f am sorry to be under the necessity 
of interrupting your grace in the pleasant 
and profitable occupation of pursuing 
your studies,’ said the duke, ‘ but it is 
expedient that you should make yourself 
ready toremove immediately from Ely 
House to the Tower.’ 

The cheek of the young king faded 
to the most deadly paleness at this an- 
nouncement, and dropping the roll of 
vellum from his cold and trembling hand, 
he exclaimed, 

‘To the Tower, uncle! O surely you 
do not mean to send me there!’ 

‘And why should you object to take 
up your temporary residence in that an- 
cient abode of royalty, where so many 
of your ancestors, the kings of England, 
have kept court?’ asked the duke. 

‘O my lord!’ replied the king, fix- 
ing his eyes steadily upon the guilty 
countenance of his conscious uncle, ‘the 
Tower has been a place so fatal of late © 
to princes, that I cannot contemplate — 
without horror the prospect of going — 
thither.’ 

‘Do you presume, ungrateful boy, to ~ 
suspect me of entertaining evil designs _ 
against you ?’ returned the duke, becom- . 
ing pale with suppressed anger. a 

‘God forbid that I should imagine you 
capable, uncle, of acting so foul a part ~ 
as to betray the solemn trust that you © 
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have undertaken,’ replied the king, burst- 
ing into tears, ‘so far as to seek the life 
of a helpless orphan, of whom you style 
yourself the protector.’ 

‘Why then these childish tears, and 
this perverse reluctance to comply with 
my arrangements?’ asked the duke 
sternly. 

The king continued to weep. His un- 
cle regarded him with a contemptuous 
expression of countenance. 

‘Have pity upon me, uncle,’ said the 
king, ‘and do not send me to that den 
of blood and midnight murders, the Tow- 
er. Let me remain here, and complete 
my studies under the direction of the 
good Dr. Morton.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the duke, ‘ short as 
has been your sojourn at Ely House, 
you have been under the direction of 
that wily priest too long, my lord, and 
you go hence this very day.’ 

‘Well, then, take me to Crosby House, 
your own palace, uncle, where | shall be 
too immediately under your own eye for 
you to entertain suspicions of my hold- 
ing intercourse with forbidden persons,’ 
said the king imploringly. 

‘And why should you prefer my poor 
abode of Crosby House to your own roy- 
al residence, the Tower of London ?’ de- 
manded the duke with a scrutinizing look. 

‘Because, my lord, I shall there be 
under the loving care of your noble con- 
sort, my kind aunt the Duchess of Glou- 
cester, and enjoy the society of my fair 
young cousin Prince Edward, your son,’ 


replied the king, taking his uncle’s hand 
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caressingly, and gazing anxiously in his 
face, in the vain hope of softening his ob- 
durate heart by alluding to these suppo- 
sed objects of his affection. 

‘No, no, King Edward,’ returned the 
duke, ‘you have been too long under the 
tutelage of your mother’s traitor brother, 
the Earl of Rivers, to admit you into 
mine own domicile. Why, the Duchess 
Anne, my wife, and you, would encour- 
age each other in contumacious resis- 
tance of my will, and between ye both, 
my dutiful and hopeful boy would learn 


perversity and disobedience ; besides,’ 


added he, softening his voice on perceiv- 
ing the proud flush that overspread the 
countenance of his royal nephew at this 
rude rejoinder, ‘my house is meanly 
furnished, and wholly unprovided for the 
reception of my sovereign ; therefore, my 
gracious liege, it is a matter of necessity 
that you should keep court at the Tower 
till after your coronation, which I propose 
to take place very speedily.’ 

‘Then may I not be permitted to see 
the queen my mother, my dear brother, 
and my gentle sisters?’ demanded the 
king. 

‘It is no fault of mine, that they have 
not been, ere now, to pay their duty to 
your Grace,’ said the duke; ‘but that 
evil woman, the queen your mother, 
hath perversely betaken herself to sanc- 
tuary, with Prince Richard and your sis- 
ters, with whom she contumaciously re- 
fuseth to part even for an hour.’ 

‘The manner of your dealing with 
her brother, mine honored uncle Rivers, 
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and her son the Lord Grey, hath made 
her suspicious of you, uncle Gloucester,’ 
replied the king; ‘but if you will per- 
mit me to visit her in the sanctuary’— 

‘I shall permit your grace to do no 
such thing,’ interrupted the Duke sharply. 

‘You will not, at any rate, refuse me 
the liberty of writing to my royal mother,’ 
said the king. 

‘Not if you will endeavor to prevail 
upon her to deliver up the Duke of 
York, your brother, whom she hath sto- 
len away.’ 

‘It would ill become me, at my tender 
years, to presume to dictate to my royal 
mother in any thing,’ replied the young 
king, gravely, ‘ but especially in a matter 
that doth so nearly touch herself; and of 
which she must of necessity be a far 
more competent judge than myself.’ 

‘But you have lately complained of 
loneliness and want of meet associates, 
my fair nephew,’ said the duke, ‘and 
who should be so suitable a companion 
for you, both in your studies and your 
pastimes, as the young prince your broth- 
er. Would you not wish to have him 
with you, Edward ?’ 

‘Not if I purchased that pleasure by 
being the cause of tearing him from my 
mother’s arms, who hath sorrows enow, 
without being deprived of him.’ 

‘She cannot long withhold him from 
the demands of the nation, whose prop- 
erty he is; and therefore, King Edward, 
you would do wisely to persuade her to 
yield him up with a good grace,’ said 
the duke. 


‘I have already told you, my lord, 
that I will not attempt to influence my 
royal mother’s conduct. Doubtless she 
hath good reasons, and prudent advisers 
for what she doth,’ said the king. 

‘Then,’ said the duke, ‘I will not 
permit you to hold any intercourse with 
her, even by letter.’ 

‘You have no right, my Lord of Glou- 
cester, to prevent it,’ retorted the king, 
with a heightened colour. 

‘Ay, but I possess the power,’ rejoin- 
the duke, as he left the room. 

The bishop of Ely entered a moment 
after. 

‘O my dear lord! ’ cried the king, 
throwing himself into his arms, ‘ I appeal 
to you for protection and deliverance 
from the tyrannical usage of my uncle 
Gloucester, who refuses to allow me to 
see or even to write to my mother, and 


is about to remove me, against my own _ 
consent, from your meepitelie Mansion © 


to the Tower.’ 

‘I grieve to learn it,’ said the bishop, 
‘the more so, because my unavailing sym- 
pathy is all that I can offer to your Grace.’ 

‘O! but my lord,’ returned the king, 


‘it was only yesterday that you promised 


to be my friend,’ 


‘And so I am, poor child, and so I e 
will be, God willing, but at present I ~ 


have no power to aid you.’ 


‘O yes, indeed you have; you can | 
assist me to escape from my uncle’s ~ 


custody.’ 


‘And whither would you go, suppo- ; 


sing that were possible ?’ asked the bishop. 
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‘J would join my mother in the sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, or I would flee to 
the trusty Lord Hastings, my father’s 
friend, and implore his protection, if you 
would but permit me to pass these gates,’ 
said the king eagerly. 

‘Alas! dear child, you know not of 
what you are talking. You flee from 
the custody of your watchful uncle? 
You break the meshes of the guileful 
web in which that cruel spider hath en- 
tangled you? You pass these gates 
through my connivance, who am myself 
a prisoner in my own palace, and ever 
since your abode here have been watched 
even more jealously than your royal 
self? Those of mine own household are 
spies over me, and believe me, young 
Plantagenet, it is at positive peril of my 
life that I hold conference with you now.’ 

‘Leave me then to my unhappy fate,’ 
said the king, weeping. ‘I would not 
requite your kindness, my lord bishop, by 
exposing you to the malice of one who 
appears bent on the ruin of every crea- 
ture who is united to me, either by blood 
or friendship.’ 

‘ Alas! my royal lord, I fear it is even 
so,’ returned the bishop, tenderly embra- 
cing the king, and mixing his tears with 
his. ‘ But comfort thee, my son, though 
environed with dangers, thou art not for- 
saken, for thy Heavenly Father is still 
present to protect thee ; and if thy trust 
be in His mercy, by his everlasting arms 
shalt thou be supported and upheld un- 
der every trial—and here,’ continued the 
good prelate, taking his breviary from 
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the folds of his gown, and putting it in- 
to the hand of the king, ‘ shalt thou find 
that from which thou shalt draw conso- 
lation and support in the deepest mo- 
ments of affliction.’ 

‘May God bless and reward you for 
your kindness to a friendless orphan, my 
good lord,’ said the king, reverently pla- 
cing the splendidly bound and embroid- 
ed volume in his bosom. ‘ You will not 
forget me in your prayers, holy father,’ 
continued he, raising his soft blue eyes, on 
whose long and shadowy fringes the 
large tears still hung, to the face of the 
bishop. 

‘Nor yet in my daily thoughts, my 
liege,’ replied the prelate; ‘rely upon it,’ 
added he, lowering his voice to a whis- 
per, and pressing his hand significantly 
on the shoulder of the royal youth, ‘I 
shall concert with Dr. Rotherham the 
Archbishop of York, and with those pow- 
erful peers the Lords Hastings and Stan- 
ley, for the appointment of a proper 
council of regency, to act in some meas- 
ure as a check upon the despotic pro- 
ceedings of your uncle.’ 

‘And you will tell the queen my 
mother, that you have seen me, and de- 
liver my greetings to her grace,’ said 
the king eagerly. 

‘Fear not,’ replied the bishop, and left 
him. 

That evening the king was with great 
pomp conducted, by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, to the royal apartments in the 


Tower. 
(To be continued. ) 















































Idle Jack. 


See mischievous and idle Jack ! 

How fast he flies, nor dares look back ! 
He seized Horatio’s pretty cart, 

And broke and threw it part from part ; 
The body here, and there the wheels ; 
And now, by taking to his heels, 

He makes the Scripture proverb true,— 
The wicked flee when none pursue. 


Oh! Jack’s a worthless, wicked boy, 
Who seems but evil to enjoy. 

He often racks his naughty brain 
Inventing ways of giving pain. 

He loves to torture butterflies— 

To dust the kitten’s tender eyes— 
To break the cricket’s slender limb ; 
And pain to them 
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He sometimes to your garden comes, 

To crush the flowers, and steal the plums— 
The melons tries with thievish gripe, 

To find the one that’s nearest ripe— 

His pocket fills with grapes or pears, 

No matter how their owner fares; 

When, by its lawless, robber track, 

You trace the foot of idle Jack. 
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Whenever Jack is sent to school, 

He, playing truant, plays the fool : 

Or else he goes, with sloven looks 

And hands unclean, to spoil the books— 
To spill the ink, or make a noise, 
Disturbing good and studious boys ; 

Till all who find what Jack’s about 
Within the school, must wish him out. 
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If ever Jack at church appears, 

He knows not, cares not, what he hears. 
While others to the word attend, 

He has a pencil-point to mend— 

An apple, or his nails to pare, 

Or cracks a nut in time of prayer, 

Till many wish that Jack would coine, 
A better boy, or stay at home. 
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In short, he shows, beyond a doubt, 
That, if he does not turn about, 
And mend his morals and his ways, 
He yet must come to evil days ; 
And of a life of wasted time— 

Of idleness, and vice, and crime, 
To meet perhaps a felon’s end, 
With neither man, nor God his friend. 
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My Three Aunts. 


BY MRS. 


Wuen we had been riding about six 
hours we came to a beautiful mansion, 
standing in a quiet garden, and O! the 
smooth gravel-walks that wound about 
it; there did not seem one pebble out of 
its place. 

Here my uncle alighted, and assisted 
me out of the carriage, and as he open- 
ed the neat white gate, which led into 
the garden, he said, ‘ This is to be your 
home, Gertrude.’ We entered the house; 
all was clean and still: but it was not 
like the stillness of my aunt Osborne’s 
house, for this was the stillness of per- 
fect peace. 

My aunt did not wait in the parlor 
for us to go in to speak to her, but she 
ran out to meet us, and smiling sweetly 
upon me, she kissed me and said, ‘ My 
Gertrude, how happy I am to see you.’ 
Then we went into a light and cheerful- 
looking parlor, wherein the windows 
were broad and low, with flowers peep- 
ing in from beneath ; and all the chairs 
and tables were nicely made, and the 
walls were covered with pleasant pic- 
tures. Oh! the peace and the joy of 
that dc-- how beautiful it was. 

That night I went to rest in a lovely 
chamber, where, as it used to be in my 
own dear mamma’s chamber, every thing 
looked clean and white. 

It was a moonlight night, and as [ 


said before, it was in the Spring of the 
* Concluded from p. 68. 
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year; and I stood for several minutes at 
the window before I undressed, and as I 
looked on the beautiful bright scene 
which lay before me, I felt that the beau- 
ty and the goodness of my life was also 
in its Spring. I turned from the win- 
dow, and exactly opposite to it was a 
rich painting, but I could not see plainly 
what it was, for I had put out my can- 
dle, that I might enjoy the calm softness 
of the moonlight. 

As soon as I awoke in the morning, I 
arose and looked at the picture. It was 
the portrait of a lovely little girl, a child 
perhaps of twelve years old; she was 
kneeling in a grassy place, beside a 
waterbrook ; her hands were clasped to- 
gether, and her head was bowed upon 
her bosom, and her face which was tin- 
ted like a pale rose, was partly shaded 
by long bright hair, her eyelids seemed 
heavy with tears, and a tear was upon 
her cheek, and her sweet blue eyes res- 
ted mournfully upon a dove, which lay 
dead at her feet. 

This picture I could have gazed upon 
for ever, it was so pure, and as soon as 
I was alone with my aunt, I asked her 
to tell me whether so lovely a being ev- 
er dwelt in this world. A tear started 
into her eye at the question, but she 
smiled sweetly through her tears, and 
said, ‘That lovely being, my Gertrude 
was once my sister, and your dear mam 
ma. who is now happy for ever, in the 
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MY THREE AUNTS. 


kingdom of God.’ Oh! then how I lov- 
ed that sweet picture, and I kissed it ev- 
ery morning when I arose, and every 
night, when I went to rest. 

It were in vain for me to describe the 
happiness of the days | spent iu the so- 
ciety of my dear uncle and aunt; it was 
so perfect, that it will not bear descrip- 
tion. Why were they so happy? Be- 
cause they dwelt not in worldly, but in 
Christian love with themselves, and all 
people ; they belonged to the happy fam- 
ily of God, therefore their happiness 
was perfect. 

When I had lived with my aunt and 
uncle about two years, my aunt became 
the mother of a sweet little girl. Until 


she was born, I did not think anything. 


could have added to my peace, but with 
that babe came new joys, and new hopes ; 
and I asked my aunt, if I might be her 
teacher, and have her under my care: 
and I taught her to walk and to say ma- 
ny little words; I taught her to love 
birds, and flowers, and animals, and in- 
sects, and all the beautiful and good 
things, which God hath made. And of- 
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ten would she come, and throw her 
white arms round my neck, and laying 
her rosy cheek on my own, would say, 
‘ Dear Gertrude, how I love you, because 
you teach me to love all things.’ And 
now my sweet cousin has two little broth- 
ers and a sister, younger than herself, 
and they dwell together as a Christian 
family should dwell, in perfect love. 

‘Now, can you tell me,’ dearest Lu- 
cy, ‘who that kind aunt and uncle were, 
with whom I went to live, and who 
made me so happy ?’ 

‘Ah!’ dearest Gertrude, ‘it was my 
papa and mamma, and I am that little 
girl whom you taught to love every thing, 
and I do love all the beautiful, and the 
good, which God hath made, but mest 
of all, I love my papa and mamma, and 
you, dearest Gertrude; and my broth- 
ers, Alfred and Charles, and my sweet 
little sister Jane, and I shall continue to 
love you all, until I die, and then mam- 
ma says, that when we go to live in 
heaven, we shall love each other more 
perfectly,because we shall be more holy.’ 





Origin of Words. 


Money, Weights, Measures, Pound, Foot, 
Ounce, Inch, Ha’penny. 
Pounp—is derived from the Latin word 
pondus, a pound sterling, the sum of twenty 


shillings English, which anciently weighed a 
pound; about $4,44 American money. 


Ounce is derived from uncia, that is, twelfth 
part, being the twelfth of a pound troy. 


Incu—comes from the same word, being 
the twelfth of a foot. 


Yarp—from the Saxon word gyrd, that is, 





girth, being originally the circumference of the 
uman body ; but, as all bodies are not of the 
same circumference, and differ at different pe- 
riods of life, Henry I. of England, surnamed 
Beauclerk, a very learned man, ordained that 
it should be the length of his arm, that is, 
three feet. He lived about the year 1100. 
Foot measure—twelve inches ; probably 
so named from the length of the human foot. 
HALFrenny, or HA’PENNY. In 1060, when 
William the Conqueror began to reign, the 
Penny, or sterling, was always cast with a 
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deep crosses, in order that it might be broken 
in halves for change, called Ha’pennies, or 
Hal fpennies, sometimes called Crosses. 

FaRTSING, in the same manner, was a quar- 
ter of a penny, or Fourthing, or Farthing, as 
it is now pronounced. 

‘For THE NoNCE.’ The origin of this old 
word is uncertain: but it signifies purpose, 
intent, design. 


~~~) 


Origin of Paper from Rags. 


Mabillon says that he could find no paper 
books more ancient than the tenth century. 
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Pens. 

Pens made of feathers were common in the 
seventh century, but so inveterate was the old 
habit of writing with reeds on parchment and 
paper that it continued a long time after the 
first use of quills. The custom of carrying a 
pen behind the ear is ancient, as may be seen 
in the life of St.Odo: ‘ He saw a pen stick- 
ing in his ear in the manner of a writer.’ 





Hot Cross Buns. 


Marxkine Disnes anp Cross Buns WITH THE 
MAKER’S NAME. This practice was begun 
in the times of George IJ. He was a Dutch- 
man. and accustomed every other year to visit 
his German dominions. Once on his sea voy- 
age, his head cook was taken sick, and the 
king ordered that some one of the assistants 
should take his place who could make Rhenish 
or Dutch soup, of which ‘he was exceedingly 
fond. Only one, named Weston, understood 
the art, who succeeded so well, that, after their 
return to England and the death of the head 
cook, the king told the steward of the house- 
hold who always appointed the cooks, that for 
once he would name one for himself, and ask- 
ed if one Weston was still in the kitchen. Be- 
ing answered that he was, ‘ That man,’ said 
the king, ‘shall be my first cook, for he makes 
most excellent Rhenish soup.’ This favor be- 
got envy in the kitchen department, so that, 
when any dish was faulty, they used to say it 
was Weston’s dressing. The king took no no- 
tice of this, and said to the servants. it was 
very extraordinary that every dish he disliked 
should happen to be Weston’s ; ‘ in future,’ 
said he, ‘let every dish be marked with the 
name of the cook.’ Thus the king soon detec- 
ted their arts, Weston’s dishes, like his Rhe- 





nish soup, pleased him most : and the custom 
has not only been continued ever since at the 
royal table, but been adopted by bakers and 
“onfectioners. 
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Ancient Customs in New 
England. 


Foop.—Dinners have never essentially va- 
ried. The suppers and breakfasts of our for- 
mer inhabitants have been much altered. For 
more than a century and a half after the first 
settlement the most of them had pea and bean 
porridge, or broth, made of the liquor of boiled 
salt meat and pork, and mixed with meat ; 
and sometimes hasty pudding and milk—both 
morning and evening. With regard to bread 
stuffs, rye and indian corn were long the only 
ones used. In 1720, flour of wheat was baked 
in a few rich families as a rare treat. 


Pacing Horses. 


TRAVELLING.—At the first settlement of N. 
England, as horses were scarce, walking was 
common with all classes. When such ani- 
mals became plenty, two persons would ride 
on one of them, fitted out with a saddle and 
pillion. Females also rode singly on side- 
saddles, much more commonly than in ancient 
times. These customs continued till the in- 
troduction of small wagons and chaises. 

About 1770, it began to be the practice to 
trot horses. Previously these animals had 
paced. It had been common to pay individu- 
als for learning them to go in this manner. 
The way in which a horse was learnt to pace, 
was by fastening his two right and his two 
left feet with leather straps, so that the two 
former might step together, and then the two 
latter. 

Potatoes. 

Ratsine Potatoes.—Potatoes, though of A- 
merican origin, were not cultivated in N. Eng- 
gland till 1733, and then but seldom. They 
were kept as a rarity, to eat with roast meat, 
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They were at first planted in beds, like beets 
and carrots. Three bushels of them were con- 
sidered a large crop for one farmer’s family. 
Now a hundred bushels of them are not 
thought so much of, as one was then. 


New-England Wolves. 


Huvytinc Wotves.—Many and long were 
the efforts of our fathers to extirpate wolves, 
which preyed upon their flocks. For this pur- 
pose, the town of Ipswich (Mass.) received, 
in 1635, twenty-five wolf-hooks, as their pro- 
portion of those sent over (we suppose from 
England) by Mr. Wilson. The following was 
the crue! method of taking them. 

‘Four mackerel hooks across are bound 
with a brown thread, and then some wool is 
wrapped ruund them, and they are dipped into 
melted tallow, till they be as big and round as 
anegg. This thing, thus prepared, is laid by 
some dead carcass, which toles the wolves. 
It is swallowed by them, and is the means of 
their being taken.’ 

1642. ‘ Whoever kills a wolf is to have 
ls. and the skin, if he nail the head up at the 
meeting-house, and give notice to the consta- 
bles Also for the better destroying or fray- 
ing away wolves from the town, it is ordered, 
that Ist day of the 7th mo. every householder 
whose estate is rated £500 and upward, shall 
keep a sufficient mastive (mastiff) dog ;— 
or £100 to £500, shall provide a_ sufficient 
hound or beagle, to the intent that they be in 
readiness to hunt and be employed for the 
ends aforesaid.’ 

As late as 1678 the town of Ipswich paid 
£3. 10s. for killing 70 wolves in the course of 
a@ year. 

1648. ‘The heads of wolves, in order to re- 
ceive the premiums, must be brought to the 
constable and buried.’ 

Down to 1757, it was a common thing to 
hear them commence their howl soon after 
sunset ; when it was very dangerous to go 
hear the woods. 
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New England “ Seven Men.” 


1642. The ‘Seven men’ (Selectmen) are 
to see that children,neglected by their parents, 
are employed, learnt to read and ‘ understand 
the principles of religion and the capital laws 
of this country,’ and if necessary, be bound out 
to service. 1664. Asan inhabitant of Ips- 
wich, living at a distance, absented himself 
with his wife from public worship, the general 
court empower the seven men to sell his farm, 
so that they may live nearer the sanctuary 
and be able more conveniently to attend on its 
religious services. 1670. Constables are in- 
structed to prevent young persons from being 
out late in the evening, especially sabbath, 
lecture,and training-day evenings. 1672. La- 
borers are forbidden to have intoxicating li- 
quors. 1678. All persons in town are requi- 
red to have some employment. 1681. Single 
persons, who are under no government, are or- 
dered to put themselves under the care of some 
head of a family. Daniel Weldron is requir- 
ed to return to his wife according to law. An 
inhabitant is complained of by a tything man 
because he had a servant many years and had 
not taught him toread. 1661. Individuals 
are appointed to keep order in the meeting- 
house. 1667. A manof this place (Agawam 
or Ipswich) is prosecuted for digging up the 
bones of the Sagamore, and for carrying his 
skull on a pole. 


Tobacco. 


Tobacco was considered hurtful by the Le. 
gislature of Massachusetts, and was, by their 
acts, forbidden. The following appear to be 
extracts from the statute on this subject. 

‘1634. No person shall take tobacco pub- 
licly, on fine of 2s. 6d. or privately in his own 
or another’s house before acquaintances or 
strangers.’ 

‘1635. Itis enacted that no one shall buy 
or sell this commodity on penalty of 10s. af- 
ter September.’ 
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These restrictions did not avail. What 
Josselyn said in 1663, as to the consumption 
of tobacco in England was applicable to our 
people : ‘It hath made more slaves than Ma- 
homet. 

Segars were very little used till after the 
war of the revolution. But pipes, and a 
large box of tobacco for smoking, were in 
daily and extensive use, 


New-England Shepherds and Dogs. 
SHEPHERDS.—Sheep were formerly under the 
care of shepherds in New England. The shep- 
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AND DOGS. - HIEROGLYPHICS. 


herds had their cottages adjoining the sheep 
walks, so as to be near their flocks. It was 
customary for each shepherd to put his flock 
in a pen every Friday afternoon, so that the 
owners might take what they wanted for use, 
or for market. 

Docs.—It was enacted by the General Court 
in 1642 that if a dog kill a sheep, double dam- 
ages shall be paid by his owner, and the dog 
be hungimmediately. It is also said, (we 
doubt the fact) that in 1693, dogs were hang- 
ed, in this vicinity, for witchcraft.—Felt’s Hist. 
of Ipswich, Essex, &c. 1834. 
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Worps, as we have already remarked, 
are the modern images or pictures of objects 
and thought,—the improved monuments of 
the best conceptions of mind and acquisi- 
tions of skill. The hieroglyphics of Egypt 
still remain on obelisks and pyramids, sculp- 
tured thousands of years ago, and also 
on the sarcophagi or stone coffins, perhaps of 
the priests or kings who invented hierogly- 
phics ; but the art of decyphering these ori- 
ginal pictured words, as well as the art of 
Embalming and other ancient arts, have 
been lost. 

The alphabet, formed into words, the 
improved substitute for hieroglyphics, has 
been universally disseminated. 
one language have been translated into other 
languages, and have been more insrumental 
in civilising manthan allother human means. 
They have advanced the cause of religion, 
liberty,science, and art. Pliny declared, near 
2000 years ago, that they had then ‘ polished 
and immortalized man ;’ yet, since that time, 
their influence has been increased, the fa- 


cilities for their written and printed multi- 
plication have been augmented, and they 
have been adopted by almost all the nations 
and tribes of the great human family. 
Hieroglyphics originally supplied the uses 
of words in a very imperfect manner; but 
they were the first rough outline of lan- 
guage. The pictures or hieroglyphics of the 
early Egyptians were mere riddles and enig- 
mas to all except a few learned men, just as 
‘written and printed letters now are to persons 
}who can neither read nor write ; but they 
were the earliest inception of a great and 





mighty art, which was to be employed to 
vast and noble purposes, and its authors and 


Books of } inventors are entitled to the gratitude and 


reverence of mankind. 


Ancient Pens. 


The common method of writing in ancient 
times was with an iron pen, called stylus or 
style, on tables covered with wax. Hence 
originated the word style, which is now ap- 
plied to modes of composition, instead of iron 
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pens. Butabetter and more expeditious 
means of copying words was invented in 
Egypt. The precise date of all these an- 
cient discoveries is unknown ; but probably 
the five first books of the Bible, called the 
Pentateuch, are as ancient records of their 
early use as can readily be found. 


Ancient Paper. 


This new or improved mode of writing 
was with ink on the bark of the plant papy- 
rus or paper, a species of reed growing on 
the banks of the Nile, a drawing of which is 
given below. The stem of the papyrus is 
angular, rising to the height of about twenty 
feet, tapering towards the top, and surmoun- 
ted by a flowing plume. Paper was made 
from the inner bark of the stem, which was 
divided with a kind of needle into thin plates, 


the outer coats or plates being esteemed of 
The pieces, thus taken from (species of puzzle will add to their amuse- 


least value. 
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fitted together on a table, and in this state 
moistened by water from the Nile, which, 
with their own glutinous juices, cemented 
them together ; upon these, other plates or 
pieces of papyrus were placed at right an- 
gles and fitted in like manner, and the whole, 
while wet, was subjected to pressure, and 
exposed to the rays of the sun. 

This papyrus or paper was made and 
sold in vast quantities after Egypt became 
a Roman province. Eighteen hundred rolls 
or manuscript books, written on papyrus, 
have lately been excavated from the ruins 
of the city of Herculaneum, covered by an 
eruption from the crater of mount Vesuvius 
2000 years ago. 

We present our young readers with an- 
other sample of hieroglyphics, taken from an 
article on imagination, and hope this new 


the reed were smoothed at the edges, and?) ment. 
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The ‘Papyrus Plant. 
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Names of the Pictures. 


Riches—Book—Men— Mvon—Adam—Sun— Eye—PBee— 
Aaron—Lock—Constellation—Eyes—Pasture—Cox comb 

or Fop—Love—Heaveu—C hild—Tongue—T rees— Books 
Breezes—Sheep—Oxen—Boy with his kite—Shepherd— 
Plough—F ruits—A wl, all—Ass—Can— Harp— Metropolis 


—Houses —Atms —Church —Tent —Light —Chariots— 


Wind—Suburb. 
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Boat Building; or, How Mothers may teach. 


Concluded from page 70. 


Litrte William now proceeded in great 
good-humor, with the box nicely packed, 
towards the house in which Playfair resi- 
ded. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘if Playfair is only 
half as pleased with these things as I have 
been, it will please me once again. I dare 
say he will put all the little men and can- 
nons, and compass and all into his big boat, 
and we shall see them swim down the river 
just like a real ship” While he was talking 
to himself in this way, hé had crossed one 
meadow and had entered another, into the 
middle of which he passed before he discov- 
ered that there was a bull in the field, which 
stood staring at him as if he said, 1 have 
half a mind to come and knock you down. 

William stopped when he saw the bull, 
which sniffed up the air, wagged his tail, 
and looked as if he was coming at the poor 
boy. He then stamped with his feet, gave 
a toss with his head, and bellowed. Wil- 
liam began to think it was better to go back, 
or to jump over the nearest hedge, and felt 
rather frightened ; ‘but,’ said he, ‘Iam a 
good boy now—lI dare say God will take 
care of me. He then proceeded along the 
field-path at a quick rate. 

The bull, when he saw the boy moving 
off so quickly, immediately snorted and be- 
gan to follow him. William looked back, 
and seeing the bull coming after him, gave 
a loud scream, dropped the box, and ran a- 
way as fast as he could. 

The bull came up to the box, smelt it, and 
gave it a toss with his head. He then fol- 
lowed William, trotting at a quick rate. 
William now redoubled his pace, and the 





bull came after him as fast as he could gal- 
lop. 

‘Mother, mother,’ cried William instinc- 
tively. At this moment the bull was almost 
upon him ; but, just as he was about to give 
William a toss, a dog darted out of the 
hedge and caught the bull by the nose. It 
was Playfair’s dog ;—ay, and there was 
Playfair too, with a large stick. He ran 
round and caught the bull by the tail, and, 
after giving him a good thump or two, held 
him till William was out of danger, and 
had got over the stile. 

‘Ay, I saw yeu coming across the field, 
said Playfair. ‘I: thought master Tim 
looked frisky, so I leaped over our garden 
wall, which you know is not very high, and 
brought Dash with me to drive the bull away.’ 

‘But I have lost my box,’ said William: 
—‘there it is in the middle of the field.’ 

‘Oh! [ will fetch it, said Playfair, who 
immediately ran and secured the box. 

‘It is your box and all that is in it,’ said 
William, ‘but you will see when you get 
home. Come, let us make haste, I am go- 
ing to your mamma.’ 

So the boys walked together till they 
came to the house; William having deliv- 
ered the note and box,—both were opened. 
Playfair’s mother was much gratified, but 
as to Playfair he was quite delighted, but 
said, ‘I cannot think of taking these things 
from you.’ 

‘Oh, I do not want them,’ said William ; 
‘I shall get plenty more, I dare say. Only 
let me come and play with you sometimes, 
will you?’ 
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‘Every day, if you like; but come with 
me into our garden; if you are fond of boats 
I will show you something ;—come along, 
you know it is half-holiday this afternoon.’ 

The two boys now proceeded to the gary 
den together. Sinclair had never been in 
Playfair’s garden before, and was quite as- 
tonished to find it such a nice place. There 
were large broad gravel-walks, a shrubbery, 
and, above all, a large piece of water asa 
fish-pond. 

When William approached the pond he 
was quite astonished at what he saw. 
Playfair had read about dock-yards, and 
bays and creeks, and harbors and forts, and 
he had turned the whole of the shores of 
his little pond into various places of this de- 
scription. 

‘There,’ said he ‘is Fort Gunpowder ; it 
commands the whole of the coast on that 
side, the north side. Here is the British 
flag, with cannons to guard it. ‘ This,’ he 
said, as he walked round the pond, ‘this is 
Playfair Harbor ; you see it is defended on 
each side by a green battery. This is Hol- 
iday Bay, because I made it during the 
Midsummer holidays; and here is Pipe-clay 
Fort, because all the guns are made of to- 
bacco-pipes. 

‘But this is the best of all,’ continued 
Playfair ; ‘here is my dock-yards, where I 
build all my ships. You see that brig there, 
and the schooner, and the ships of the line, 
and the Royal Victoria. Hurrah! hurrah ! 
I shall have a ship to launch to-morrow ; 
will you come and see it? What do you 
think it is to be? a steamer, a real steamer. 
She is three feet long, and one broad, of a- 
bout forty mice power, with real engines; 
oh, won’t she go along! 1 and Samuel 
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Smith made the engines. We have laid im 
a bushel of coals, and she is to be launched 
to-morrow, because it is my birth-day.’ 

‘Why, to-morrow is my birth-day too,’ 
said William. 

‘Is it? then we will have some sport— 
only you must come soon; we will have a 
good long day of it. I have yet to varnish 
her bottom, and oil the engine, and dress 
her out. Mind, she goes off the stocks at 
three o’clock exactly to a minute. I shall 
fire a salate from Gunpowder Battery at 
day-light, and a single gun at twelve o’clock. 
When she goes off the stocks we will have 
royal salutes all the way down the river. 

But [ have not told you her name—what 
do you think itis? Why, the Elizabeth-— 
that is my mamma’s name, and I love my 
mamma better than any body in the whole 
world, because she is a widow, and has no- 
body but me to take care of her ;—‘ Eiza- 
BETH, —as pretty a name as a steam-boat 
ever had in the world; don’t you like it ?’ 

‘Yes; but I can’t come.’ 

‘Not come—oh, yes, you must come; I 
am sure your mamma will let you come.’ 
‘But I have got a party coming too.’ 
‘Well, bring them all with you; we will 
give them as much cake and buns, and ap- 
ples and pears, and plums as they like to 
have. Oh, you must come; I would not 
give a fig for my party without you now.’ 

William said he would see what could be 
done, and prepared to go back home again, 
delighted with what he had seen, and still 
more delighted with the good-nature of 
Playfair. After taking leave of Mrs. Play- 
fair, he departed, but, instead of going a- 
cross the fields, returned by the common 
road. He related to his mamma all he had 
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seen and heard, and obtained her consent to 
make arrangements for himself and party 
going to the launch of the Steamer. 

The note which William had taken with 
the box to Mrs. Playfair contained an invi- 
tation to her son to make one of Sinclair’s 
birth-day party. Mrs. Playfair, in replying 
to it, was obliged to decline the invitation ; 
so when William reached home he was dis- 
appointed -hoth ways, both in receiving the 
company of his young friend at his own 
house, and also in making one at the launch 
of the steamer. After many solicitations on 
his part, and the transmission of a note or 
two between the two mothers, it was finally 
arranged that William’s party, consisting 
of six or seven young gentlemen of his own 
age, should repair to the dock-yard about 
three o’clock, to see what was going on; 
and, if agreeable, all should then join to- 
gether, end make one party out of two. 

This being settled, William went to bed, 
happier than he had been for some days. 
He awoke very soon in the morning, and 
knocked at his mamma’s door; called out, 
‘It is my birth-day morning, mamma: 
may I go for a walk?’ 

It is very early, said his mamma, but 
you may go. 

He soon put on his shoes and cap, and set 
off in the direction of Playfair’s house, lis- 
tening all the time for the salutes from the 
little cannon, which were to usher in the 
day. Presently he heard a bang; and, as 
he drew near the house, observed, mounted 
on a tall pole, just over the brick wall, a 
standard flag. It was one of those silk 
handkerchiefs, of which so many were sold 
on the coronation of Queen Victoria. A 





little lower down the union jack was hoisted 
in a similar manner. ’ 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ said Playfair to an- 
other little boy, who was staying with him 
on a visit, ‘we shall have fine sport. And 
see what a fine day we shall have !—the 
sun is now rising over the hills as bright as 
gold. Hurrah for the ninth of July! But 
stop, I must have another pop—lI shall fire 
a salute to my dear mother.’ 

The little cannons on Gunpowder Fort 
were loaded again, and presently pop, pop, 
bang, bang, they went, amid another cheer 
from the two boys. 

William did not like to say he was there, 
and having heard enough to convince him 
the sport would not lag for want of spirit, 
returned home to breakfast as full of delight 
an any boy ever was. 

The time from this hour, till that of din- 
ner, seemed prodigiously long to William. 
It did, however, at last arrive. His little 
friends came at a very early hour, one after 
the other, till the whole were present. They 
were all overjoyed when they heard they 
were going to Playfair’s boat-launch. Ev- 
ery body liked Playfair, he was so noble, 
and good-hearted, and sincere. 

It wanted only a quarter to three o’clock. 
Playfair had been making rare preparations 
all the morning; he had got all his forts 
ready for firing salutes on the arrival of his 
guests; had stationed several of his young 
friends at proper posts. Pipeclay Fort had 
several brass cannons, intermixed with those 
made of tobacco-pipes; flags waved on all 
the mimic heights. There lay in all her 
pride, dressed out in colors of every nation, 
cut out from a nautical pocket-handkerchief, 
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the Royal Victoria; there, too, was the brig 
Splendid, belonging to Master Mercer; and 
the schooner of Master Jones; and the fast 
sailing cutter of some other little master. 
Besides these, were several other ships of 
various dimensions, from the smallest six- 
penny toy up to the size of the Royal Vic- 
toria, with their colors all displayed, floating 
in a regatta-like appearance on the pond. 
Playfair walked round and round, giving or- 
ders here and there, and making every thing 
ready, as full of cheer and good temper as 
it was possible for any little boy to be. 

Sinclair and his party now entered the 
garden, from the hall-door attached to it. 
‘Fire away! fire away!’ shouted Playfair, 
and in a moment bang, bang, went the can- 
non from the forts and shipping. A cheer 
from the little cannoniers rose with the smoke, 
and Playfair took William by the hand. 
* There’s a salute to your birth-day, Wil- 
liam,’ said he. 

‘Thank you, thank you, Playfair,’ said 


the boy. ‘O my goodness, what a num- 
ber of ships! Oh! what a beauty that Vic- 
toria is! And there is the steamer! and, I 


declare, the smoke coming out of her chim- 
ney! How long will it be before you launch 
her? Oh! do not let her go till my mamma 
comes.’ 

‘I would not let her go till my mamma 
comes for a great deal. Why, she is to 
christen her with a bottle of wine—not a 
very big one’ Here it is.’ Here Playfair 
took from his pocket a small phial of wine, 
duly prepared for the occasion. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Sinclair and 
Mrs. Playfair were seen walking down the 
gravel walk. ‘Oh! here they come. My 
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dear mother, here she is; and your mamma 
too. Let us run to them.’ 

The boys both set off together, and rush- 
ed towards their mothers, obtained a kiss, 
and then ran back to their playmates, 
Close by the dock-yard, the steamer was on 
the stocks, and a most beautiful boat she 
was; her steam was up, and her paddle- 
wheels playing, just as if she had been in 
the water. 

Playfair had removed some pieces of 
wood which kept her from running down the 
stocks, and the boat was secured by one cord 
only at her bow, while all the party stood 
on each side of the little dock, watching the 
process with the most intense interest. 

‘A little more oil here,’ said Playfair, as 
he rushed on the slips. ‘' There—that will 
do. Now, then, where are my gunners? 
Get your matches ready. Stop! let me see 
if the engine be all right. Right! right! 
Now, dear mother, you must take this bottle, 
and fling it at her head, just when I cut this 
string and say, To your element, Elizabeth.’ 

The ladies smiled at this, but Mrs. Play- 
fair took the bottle. ‘Now, mamma,’ said 
Playfair, ‘away she goes.’ The name was 
instantly given, and away glided the ‘ Eliz- 
abeth,’ like a swan to her native element, a- 
mong the cheers of all the boys, and the 
cracking of the cannon. 

‘ One cheer more,’ said Playfair. 
rah! hurrah !’ 

‘There she goes, there she goes, stern 
foremost, right across the pond.’ Playfair 
ran round, and adjusted the engine, sent 
her back again, in all the glory of a real 
steamer, among the congratulations of the 


party. 


‘ Hur- 
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She was then taken to another part of 
the water, and made to pass through it 
longways; and she did it in a noble style, I 
can assure you. 

William was delighted indeed, but he 
could not look on the many boats that he 
saw, belonging to several of the boys, with- 
out wishing for one of his own; but he was 
determined to conquer this feeling, at least 
not to make himself uneasy about it, so he 
went to play with the other boys as cheerful 
as the happiest among them. 

Such an afternoon as they had seldom oc- 
eurs; the ships were sailed backwards and 
forwards in all directions; the cannon were 
again and again discharged. Then there 
was blindman’s-buff, dancing, singing, and 
all sorts of games, till the sun sank behind 
the western clouds. 

Just atthe close of the day Mrs. Play- 
fair calle? her son to her, and taking him 
apart, said, ‘My dear boy, I wish you to do 
mea favor, and I am sure you will not re- 
fuse me.’ 

‘Refuse you, dear mother! No, I never 
did, and I hope I never shall. It will be the 
greatest pleasure I have had to-day, I hope.’ 

‘Are you sure of that? It is this: I can 
observe by William Sinclair’s eyes that he 
wishes greatly for a ship. Will you give 
him one of yours ? 

‘Oh! yes, dear mother—consider what he 
has given me.’ 

‘Well, you have a brig, a frigate, and a 
steamer; which will you give him?’ said 
Mrs. Playfair. 

‘The best.’ 

‘Spoken like a noble boy, 
best ?? 

‘He shall either have the frigate or the 


Which is the 
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steamer,—which he likes. I shouid like him 
to have one very much. Do persuade him 
to tell you which he likes best. But I will 
do it. May I, mamma?’ 

His mother gave consent by her looks, 
and Playfair sought the group in which Sin- 
clair was at that moment taking a last look 
at the shipping. 

Which do you think is the best of all the 
ships ?’ asked Playfair, addressing the whole 
group. ‘Do you like the steamer best, or 
the Royal Victoria ?’ 

‘I like the steamer,’ said one; ‘I like the 
frigate,’ said another; ‘I like the steamer,’ 
said another. ‘ Well, for my part,’ said 
William, ‘I think the Royal Victoria is the 
prettiest ship that ever was made. There 
is nothing like her any where.’ 

Playfair said, ‘Do you think so?’ and 
immediately ran and lifted her out of the 
water. She was, indeed, a beautiful model 
of a ship, and was exceedingly valuable. 
‘Here,’ said the generous boy, ‘J make you 
a present of her. She is yours. Keep her 
for my sake, as a birth-day present.’ 

William could scarcely believe what he 
heard; but, ‘My mamma—yours. No, no: 
I must not take it.’ 

‘Take it, take it, Sinclair,’ said several 
voices. ‘Oh! I wish he would ask me to 
have it.’ 

At this moment Mrs. Playfair approached. 
‘Yes,’ said she, ‘I beg of you to receive it, 
Master Sinclair, as a small return for the 
box of toys you brought me yesterday.’ 

‘But they are of no use without the ship.’ 

‘But I can soon make another,’ said Play- 
fair, ‘and you-shall come and help me.’ 

So closed the ship-launch, and the bright 
day, which ushered in the festivities I have 
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described. As you have noticed, I daresay, and more each day, and blessed the hour 
William became a far nobler and far better when he went to school with Playfair. 


boy. His mother delighted in nim more 








Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls, 





What the Mountain did. 


Esther. You told us, father, some time 
since about mountains; that they were 
occasioned by metals in the earth, into 
which water penetrated, making the met- 
als explode, and burn under ground, till 
more water filtrating on the fire and pot- 
assium causes fresh earthquakes and vol- 
canoes; that these volcanoes in a few 


ages grow into mountains like Vesuvius | 


and Etna; and when the metals are ex- 
hausted, the volcano becomes a moun 
tain covererd with fruitful trees. 

MrW. Well; what then ? 

Tom. I can hardly think all you said 
about the mountain can be true. 

MrW. Why? you young Pagan— 
why ? 

Tom. It seems to me incredible that 
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the streams of water should bring soil, 
and leaves, and twigs down from the 
mountain in sufficient quantity to cover 
the desert soil. 

MrW. A Cockney, or a ‘ High-coun- 
try boy,’ might doubt the truth of this; 
but, for a regular fen-born boy, with this 
very soil, and leaves, and twigs under 
his nose, to doubt, is most wonderful ! 

Tom. What do you mean ? 

MrW. When I was a boy, whenever 
an old lady wanted some specially rich 
soil, for a geranium or a balsam, I 
brought her a fine black-looking soil from 
an old hollow willow-tree. When I 
came into the fens, [ lifted up my eyes 
with astonishment at the sight of the 
black fen earth: it was precisely like 
that from my old willow tree. 

Tom. But they could not be the same. 

Mr W. 1 thought they were, then ; 
but I am sure they are, now. 

Tom. The soil in the willow-tree 
must be woody. How can the fen soil 
be so? 

Mr W. Remember all I said about the 
mountain, and its rain-cloud, and its tor- 
rents and streams. At one period, per- 
haps remote, one county, might be a 
desert and barren waste, but the hills of 
another poured down their waters, rich- 
ly laden with leaves and twigs, upon the 
low lands, until at last, a crust of peaty, 
woody earth was formed, in many pla- 
ces several feet deep. As these waters 
subsided, or scooped out for themselves 
river channels, or were aided by the 
hand of man, in their journey to the sea, 





they covered the land with a rich black 
fertile soil, exceedingly productive. 

Tom. I must believe this to be true, 
for | have seen it; but, in the midst of 
this fen soil there is found clay, or a sort 
of sea-mud. 

Mr W. This is easily to be accounted 
for. When the earlier waters had cover- 
ed the land, their approach to the sea 
would be crooked and twisted. Atsome 
part of the year, when the tides are very 
high, they would drive back the upland 
waters, and inundate the land with sea- 
water, which, in its turn becoming stag- 
nant upon the land, would deposit sea- 
mud or clay. 

Tom. Is this the clay that is dug up, 
and brought to the surface ? 

MrW. The very same. When the 
fen soil at the top is exhausted, by bring- 
ing up some of the clay, and scattering 
it on the surface, the soil is more pro- 
ductive than ever. 

Before we talk of converting burnt- 
out volcanoes into mountains, let me 
ask you if you know, that one of the 
most fertile countries in the world, Sici- 
ly, is entirely volcanic, and that the most 
productive soil of France shows that it is 
the product of volcanic action, myriads 
of ages since ? 

Tom. | did not know that ; but I always 
before thought volcanoes terrible things. 

MrW. Wiser men than you, Tom, 
have thought earthquakes and volcanoes 
marks of God's displeasure. I quite a- 
gree with Sir W. Hamilton, in thinking 
‘subterraneous fires to be the great vehi- 
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cle used by Nature to extract virgin 
earth out of the bowels of the globe, and 
repair the exhausted surface.’ Now for 
the mountains. Instead of living in our 
happy country, suppose we were in the 
midst of the great desert of Zahara, what 
would you wish for ? 

Esther. I should wish for a nice horse. 

Mr W. But there would be no cme 
to feed him upon. 

Ella. I should like a fine house. 

MrW. There would be nothing to 
build it with. 

Kenneth. I should like a camel, to ride 
all over the desert. 

MrW. That would do for a day or 
two; but a camel would want food and 
water. 

Amelia. 1 should wish for plenty of 
apricots and grapes. 

MrW. You all forget it is a desert, 
where nothing could be had but what 
Kenneth fetched on his camel. 

Tom. I should wish for a full and 
brimming river, that would overflow its 
banks, and make the desert fertile. 

Mr W. This is as impossible as the 
other wishes. 

Ella. Now, father, it is your turn— 
you shall wish. 

MrW. Letmesee. O, I should wish 
for a mountain, as high as Chimborazo, 
in the midst of the desert; and if Chim- 
borazo would bring a volcano the size of 
JEtna, so much the better. 

Amelia. Nonsense ! father; what could 
a mountain do in the desert ? 


MrW. Do! my dear—it would con- 


vert this wild and desolate region into 
smiling and happy valleys. On its sides 
would flourish the vine and the fig-tree, 
and, at its foot, would be abundance of 
corn and oil. 

Tom. How would Chimborazo set a- 
bout this work ? 

MrW. Firstly, by attracting all the 
tain-clouds that came near; and then, 
by thrusting his lofty head into the midst 
of them, would rob them of their rain. 
This rain would rush down the sides of 
the mountain into the valley, where it 
would cut out for itself a channel; this 
would become a river; more and more 
rain-clouds would be attracted; more 
rain would fall; the desert would be- 
come flooded with water. 

Tom. But what good could the water 
do the land, if it covered it 2 

Mr W. Every gallon of water that ran 
down the mountain-side would carry 
with it soil or dead leaves, and twigs of 
trees, or rocks shivered into dust by frost ; 
this would rest for ages on the land; and 
when it had overran the whole desert, 
and had covered the dry and arid sands 
with the richest soil, it would run off to 
the nearest sea, and leave the high lands, 
near the foot of the mountain, dry. 

Ella. Then you would build us a 
house near the bottom of the mountain ? 

Mr W. If we are still to wish, I would ; 
but ages and ages must roll over our 
heads, before man could inhabit the desert. 

Tom. | always thought mountains 
were like the warts on my hand—ugly 
and unsightly things; but now I see 
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they are grand instruments in the hands 
of Him who made the heaven and the 
earth, for making the earth fruitful, and 
man happy. * 





A New History of England 


FOR CHILUREN. 





Henry Eighth, 

Tue Bible says, that every thought of 
man’s heart is evil; therefore, it is no 
wonder that Henry the Eighth was so 
wicked, because if he wished any thing 
in his heart he ordered it to be done. 
He was eighteen years old when his fa- 
ther died: strong and healthy, and rath- 
er clever. His futher, Henry the Sev- 
enth, had left him a great deal of mon- 
ey, so that he was rich when he became 
aking. He was so proud and passion- 
ate, that no one liked him. 

He married six wives, one after anoth- 
er: the name of the first was Catherine. 
She tried in many things to please the 
Lord, and was an affectionate and faith- 
ful wife; she had one daughter, Mary. 
After a little while, Henry saw a young 
lady named Anne Boleyn; she was 
very pretty, and he wished to have her 
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for his wife, so he sent away Catherine, 
and made a law that Catherine should 
no longer be his wife, and that little Ma- 
ry should not be called his child. He 
then married Anne Boleyn. About a 
year after this Anne had a little girl, 
called Elizabeth ; but Henry was tired of 
Anne, so he ordered her head to be cut 
off, and said that Elizabeth should not 
be called his child. He then married 
a young lady named Jane Seymour, 
who had a sweet little boy, called Ed- 
ward. She was taken very ill and died 
when Edward was a baby, and then 
Henry married a German princess, Ann 
of Cleves, whom he had never seen. 
He had heard that she was very pretty, 
but she was not, and when he saw that 
she was not pretty, he was very angry 
and sent her away. His next wife was _ 
Catherine Howard, but he was tired of 
her in a few weeks, and ordered her 
head to be cut off, and the next day I 
believe he married Lady Catherine Parr. 
She was very clever, and she often read 
the Bible, and talked to Henry about it. 
One day he said that he had a great 
mind to kill her, but God saved her. 
Henry had a minister who flattered 
him in every scheme to which his san- 
guine and impetuous temper was in- 
clined. This favorite was Thomas Wol- 
sey, a inan of abilities and learning, the 
son of a butcher at Ipswich. He had 
been employed by the late king, who in- 
tended to have preferred him. Wolsey 
very soon gained an entire ascendency 
over his young sovereign, who made 
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him his sole and absolute minister. In 
. this exalted post, Wolsey was haughty to 

his equals, but affable to his dependents, 
oppressive to the people, but liberal to his 
friends, and he lived in the most ostenta- 
tious magnificence; but his ambition 
made him many enemies. 

Wolsey was loaded with honors and 
preferments by the king, and the pope 
made him a cardinal, and afterwards le- 
gate, or his ambassador in England. 
Under the last character, he usurped un- 
bounded power, and gave great offence 
to the nation. 

Wolsey lost the king’s favor, and was 
required to give up most of his great of- 
fices, and to depart from York-house, a 
palace which he had built in London, af- 
terwards called Whitehall. All his plate 
and rich furniture were seized, and he 
was ordered to retire to Asher, a place 
which he possessed near Hampton-court. 
Almost all our little readers have heard 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and often read those 
lines from Shakspere which the cardinal 
is supposed to speak after his disgrace, 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness ! 

In our Magazine for 1838 is a story of 
young Wolsey, called “ Wolsey Bridge,” 
well worth your reading. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, a 
prelate of great learning and piety, and 
Sir Thomas More, chancellor, were both 
beheaded for denying the wing suprem- 
acy. i 

Cranmer who was now archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Thomas Cromwell, the 
son of a blacksmith, formerly a depen- 
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dent on Wolsey, whom the king had 
raised to be his favorite, took every op- 
portunity of drawing him from the Cath- 
olic faith ; but bishop Gardiner and bish- 
op Bonner kept him in suspense, and 
several persons were burnt for differing 
from the king in religious opinions, for 
he thought himself entitled to settle the 
faith of the whole nation, though he had 
not determined his own; and his uncer- 
tainty of humor gave each party the ad- 
vantage of triumphing in their turns. 

Do you wish to hear any more about 
this hard-hearted Henry? I do not 
think you can like it, so I will not go on, 
for I do not like to talk about him. 
I have one thing to tell you, however, 
that you will not forget, 1 am sure. In 
this reign some ministers of the Lord 
translated a great many more copies of 
the Bible into the English language ; 
for before this time English Bibles were 
so dear, that the poor people in England 
could not get the book; but now they 
are so plenty, that even little chil- 
dren read it. 

Well, after this, Henry ate and drank 
so much, that he got very large and fat, 
so that at last he could hardly walk, and 
his servants used to wheel him about in 
a chair. He ordered many people to be 
killed, and often said things that were 
not true; and at last, when they told him 
that he was going to die, and begged 
him to send for a clergyman to help him 
to pray, he said, ‘ yes, by and by, when 
I have slept a little :’ so, poor wretched 
man, he weht to sleep, and when he a- 
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woke he sent for a clergyman, but it 
was too late ; in a few minutes he breath- 
ed his last. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


Henry Eighth. 


Character—Cruel and tyrannical ; although he con- 
tributed to bring about the Reformation, it was mostly 
through regard to the gratification uf his own passions. 

Right to the throae—Grandson to Edward lV. ; and son 
to Henry VII. 

Death—1547, after a reign of 37 years. 

Possessions— England, Wales, and Ireland. 

Line—Tudor. 

Children—1. Edward, who sueceeded him; 2. Mary, 
afterwards quecn ; 3. Elizabeth, afterwards queen. 

Remarkable Events—1513. Henry invaded France in 
person ; took Terwin and Tourney, and guined the Battle 
of the Spurs (so called) over tke French. During the 
king’s absence the Scots invaded England, but were re- 
pulsed by the Earl of Surrey at Flodden-Field. In this 
battle, James 1V. king of Scotland was killed, together 
with 24 lords, 8000 knights and gentlemen, and 8000 were 
taken prisoners ; the Engtish lost 1000 


1514. Enacted that surgeons should not sit on juries. 
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1517. Martin Luther began the Reformation in Ger- 
many. 

1521. King Henry derived the title te him and his suc- 
cessors of Defender of the Faith, from writing a beok a- 
gainst Luther. This was bestowed by the Pope 

Muskets first invented. Soap, hate, and needles were 
first made in England. 

1535. Brass cannon first cast in England. 

1536. 376 monasteries suppressed. 

Proclamation made against unlawful games ; so that 
in all places tables, dice, cards, and bowls, were burnt. 

1537. The Bible was translated by William Tindal, 
printed in English, and ordered to be set up in churches. 

Discovery of many impostures about relics and won- 
derful images to which pilgrimages had annually been 
made, such as the Rood of grace at Boxley and the Shrine 
of Thomas Becket at Canterbury. 

1538. Leaden pipes to convey water invented. 

1539. ‘The total number of monasteries suppressed in 
England and Wales were 313, priories 290, friarizs 122, 
nunneries 142, colleges 152, and catholic hospitals 129 ; 
in all 1148, 

1540. An act for the suppression of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

1543. Mortars and cannon first cast in iron. 

1544. ‘The king crossed the sea with great pomp, and 
took Bologne in France, : 

Pistois first used. 

1547. The vows of celibacy which were before taken 
by priests annulled, 





Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGe 54, 


Tue death of my mother weighed 
heavily on my heart. In spite of every 
attempt to overcome my melancholy, and 
the kindest attention of Brian, my health 
began sensibly to decline. It became a 
clear case that something must be done 
to dissipate the gloom that ovefwhelmed 
my spirit. 

Brian, well knowing that a voyage was 
the most likely thing to answer the de- 
sired end, proposed that we should visit 
South America, and even Africa and In- 
dia, if it fell in with my inclination. 

At that time I would willingly have 
gone anywhere rather than return to 
England; and as our property was such 
that we could, without inconvenience, 


follow out the bent of our minds, I as- 
sented to my brother’s proposal and we 
prepared to bid farewell to St. John’s. 

Brian and I had provided ourselves 
with letters of credit, in case of necessi- 
ty, on mercantile houses in different parts 
of the world; and well it was for us that 
we had taken this precaution, as more 
than once we lost nearly all the other 
property we had with us. 

A frigate, which lay off the Great 
Bank, had received orders to proceed to 
the West Indies: and it was not long 
before she spread her sails to the breeze, 
Brian and I standing on her deck. 

For some time we continued our 
course, the wind blowing steadily from 
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the north-east, when, one afternoon, the 
weather got thick and hazy. Masses of 
dark clouds came near in a state of tur- 
bulence, seemingly drawing to one point. 
This went on increasing till the sea be- 
gan to foam, and we saw, through the 
hazy atmosphere, a spiral whirling cloud 
that nearly touched the very waves. 


The water now rose in a conical form, 
meeting the spiral cloud, and forming, as 
it were, a column of cloud and water, 
which swept rapidly across the face of 
the deep. Never did I see so perfect a 
waterspout as this: in a short time after, 
others of the same kind appeared, and 
were at last lost sight of in the mist. 





These waterspouts were but the fore- 
runners of a storm that was much more 
terrible ; violent gusts of wind and dis- 
tant thunderings were heard. As the 
night came on, the weather grew worse. 
Thick was the mist, and nothing could 
be seen many yards from the vessel, ex- 
cept when the vivid flash of the wide- 
spread lightning, appearing and disap- 
pearing, illumined the deep. Brian and 
I were standing near the main-mast, 
when a flash, unusually bright, for a mo- 
ment deprived us of sight, and we groped 
about to lay hold of something till our 
sight should return. 


While in this situation, it seemed as 
though the ship had plunged with all her 
weight against the bottem of the deep. 
She trembled through all her timbers as 
if in a state of alarm, and Brian and | 
were flung against the carronades and 
lay senseless. This must have been the 
work of a moment; for when we came 
to ourselves, the loud shrieks of the suf- 
ering mariners tingled in our ears. The 
fore and mizzen masts had been shiver- 
ed into splinters; the former had fallen 
with a crash over the larboard-bow, bear- 
ing away the maintopmast and the jib- 
boom. Nota part of the deck but what 
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was strowed either with wounded sea- 
men or some rifted part of the rigging. 
The captain was led below in a state 
of blindness, and the beatswain’s shoul- 
der was dislocated. 

The sea continued to break over us 
with fury, and the might was one of 
confusion and terror. 

Through the night we had been blown 
about nearly at the merey of the waves, 
and by morning the wind blew a perfect 
hurricane. As near as we could ascer- 
tain we were off the Bermudas. These 
islands are surrounded by numerous rocks 
and shoals, and we were not without 
great fears of being driven upon them. 
A vessel! passed us, or rather was hur- 
ried along by the winds and waves. 
She was a perfect wreck; her masts had 
been cut away, and, judging by her ap- 
pearance, most of her hands must have 
been swept from the deck. 

To add to our distress, a headland 
was seen to the westward, and we seem- 
ed to be nearing it in spite of every at- 
tempt to the contrary. It ran far out into 
the sea; and unless we could clear it, 
there was but little chance of escaping 
a watery grave. 

A little favored by the wind, we suc- 
ceeded in clearing the point; but our 
consternation and dread was doubled on 
perceiving that land still headed us, and 
that there was not the most distant hope 
of clearing it. 

Willingly would we have run at all 
hazards into any bay or opening that 
promised usa chance of getting ashore, 
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but no such opportunity occurred. Noth- 
ing could we see but a low ledge of rocks, 
against which the sea broke with resist- 
less fury, threatening us with instant de- 
struction. 

We wore ship, and stood from land 
as well as we could: but the men were 
nearly exhausted; their labor through 
the night had been incessant, the roaring 
of the surf on the ledge of rocks was 
dreadful in our ears. 

While the sailors were up aloft, en- 
deavoring to furl a sail, the mate cried 
out to them to bear a hand down to 
wear the ship; but it was all in vain, 
our remaining sails were shivered, and 
she would not wear. Soon after, we 
struck on the very point of land, and 
then our main mast was cut away. How 
forcibly did the motto of my lost ring, 
‘ Thou, God, seest me,’ rush upon my 
mind ! 

All now was confusion, for the vessel 
seemed going to pieces; a Spaniard on 
board was on his knees clasping a craci- 
fix in his hands, raving to the Saints to 
save him; the soldiers and some of the 
sailors, thinking all was over with us, 
broke into the spirit-room, and began to 
drink and to swear in the extremity of 
their distress. 

Some of the seamen had got out the 
long boat, though it seemed a hopeless 
adventure ; the mate, myself, one of the 
miners, and six seamen had just entered 
the boat when the ship began to heave 
up and down in the surf, furiously beat- 


ing against the rock, on which she had 
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In 
a few moments a horrible crash was 
heard, accompanied by a loud cry of 
the whole crew; the ship parted; the 
bows still held fast to the rock, but the 
other part, with more than half the sea- 
inen and soldiers, sunk into the raging 


struck, like a fish in shallow water. 


deep. Itseemed a miracle that the boat 


should live ; but live she did,and turned 
the point, after which we were again 
driven out to sea. . 

If ever I called upon God in prayer 
it was then. But a step was between me 


and death, and I hardly dared to hope 


I should escape that destruction which 
so many had met with in my sight. A 
moment before the vessel parted, Brian, 
who had helped to cut away the main- 
mast, went towards the bows with an axe 
in his hand; but whether I had left him 
beating about on the rocks, or whether 
he had been swallowed up by the waves, 
I could not tell. Indeed, it did not much 


matter; for in either case I felt sure that 
we had parted forever,—that we should 
never in this world meet again. 
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The New Year's Wish, or the Obedient Son. 


The following little story is translated from the German of Ernest Von-Houwald, and is called the ‘ New-Year’s 
Wish.’ I ought to inform you that in Germany it is the custom on Christmas-Eve to load large boughs of fir-treea 
with wax lights, fruit, and every kind of presents for the children of the family. 


Merry Christmas had again brought its pared for her husband and children....... 
joys and blessings into every house. The Only, in one small room, at the back part 
children stood once more under the Christ- of a house in the suburbs of the town, was 
mas-tree to receive with joyful hearts the no Christmas-tree to be seen, and there no 
presents provided for them by their parents’ cake had been baked, although the apart- 
love, and upon every table was seen the ment contained a mother and her little boy. 


cake which the careful housewife had pre- = An inquisitive neighbor, to whom the si- 
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mystery, because, notwithstanding all in- 
quiries and questions, nothing could be 
learnt respecting her,—had, it is true, crept 
to the window to see in what way the un- 
known was spending the evening of Christ- 
mas-day with her little boy, but she could 
only see that the young mother sat with her 
little one at a table, and by the light of a 
small lamp was showing him a picture, 
about which, as it appeared, she had much 
tosay. So that the boy did not seem to be 
thinking of any Christmas-tree, but was on- 
ly intent upon every word his mother said. 

That which the curious neighbor could 
mot learn, you, my dear readers, shall hear 
from me; for I am a friend of the woman 
who was too poor to bake a cake, and I am 


very fond of the boy, who forgot all about: 


the Christmas-tree in looking at the picture 
which his mother showed him of his absent, 
and, perhaps, long since dead father. 

In a town, situated at the base of a moun- 
tain, lived a rich manufacturer, whose name 
was Samuel Volkmar. By degrees, he in- 
creased his business to such an extent that 
he was obliged almost yearly to add to his 
buildings, in order to take in the work, which 
he afterwards sold again with a great profit. 
Many hundred people got their bread through 
his means, and the very children of his la- 
borers found a reward, proportionate to their 
strength and ability. The large household 
of Voikmar with all his workmen resembled 
a large family of the oiden time, when all 
who got bread by their labor considered 
their master no less than as a father. 

Old Volkmar was not merely a most in- 
telligent and experienced man in his busi- 
ness, who brought out the finest goods from 
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lent, sorrowing woman was an object of his manufactories, but he was also generally 


esteemed on account of his great integrity, 
and his goods found speedy purchasers, be- 
cause every one gladly dealt with him. 

His only son, Otto, was to succeed to his 
business, and inherit his large fortune. He 
was the hope and joy of his parents, not less 
on account of his love and dutifulness to- 
wards them, than because of his well culti- 
vated abilities. He assisted his father in his 
many labors, filled himself the place of an 
overseer in the manufactories, and was an 
example of order and industry to all those 
under him. However strictly he dealt with 
others and himself, yet towards his parents 
he remained a model of filial Jove and sub- 
mission. 

His father, conscious of having through 
his own industry worked himself up to bea 
rich manufacturer from an insignificant cit- 
izen that he was, and also to have earned 
all that he purposed to leave to his son, 
thought himself possessed of the right to de- 
termine upon the future fate of the latter, 
and required, on this point also, his entire 
obedience. ‘ See, my son,’ he used to say, 
‘five-and-twenty years ago, on this wide 
green space, stood merely the little house in 
which you were born. The arm of my in- 
dustry, however, has stretched itself forth, 
and converted this little house into a series 
of buildings, now resembling _ palaces. 
Large and commodious apartments, well- 
filled warehouses, great machinery, always 
at work to produce new merchandise, all 
this have I built and founded, and all this 
shall I some day leave to you, therefore do I 
require of you unlimited obedience in all 
things, for I am your father, and the only 
founder of your fortunes.’ 
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The good young man agreed to this, and 
acknowledged the obligations he owed his 
father; he was never more happy than when 
he could obey him, and did not fear that he 
should ever do otherwise. 

Otto had now reached the age when, ac- 
cording to the law of the land, he was ob- 
liged to enrol himself in the standing army 
of his country ; and being strong and heal- 
thy, and his father maintaining as a princi- 
ple that his son ought not to withdraw him- 
self from the duty he owed to his country, 
he entered a regiment of dragoons as volun- 
teer; but before he left the paternal house, 
his father informed him of the plans he had 
laid for the future respecting him, in order 
that he might act accordingly. 

Amongst others, he told him of having 
already selected a young girl destined to be 
his wife. She was the daughter of a rich 
merchant, with whom old Volkmar had been 
many years connected, and with whom he 
had come to an agreement upon the union 
of their children—partly to cement more 
closely the bands of their old friendship, 
partly to join together their severally large 
incomes. 

The young man listened to his father in 
silence, and modestly inquired, whether his 
father knew the young girl, or had at least 
seen her; but old Volkmar answered with 
irritation that he knew her father and his 
large possessions, that she had been well 
brought up, and understood good house- 
keeping, and that nothing more was neces- 
sary. Whether her face wasof a sufficient- 
ly good complexion, or her eyes large or 
small, was of no consequence, he would get 
used to the one as well as the other; and 
that the proper accordance of disposition 
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was best secured by plenty of occupation, 
and no care for the means of living; ‘ for 
my part,’ continued he, ‘I have fulfilled my 
duty as a father, and chosen for you a girl 
suitable to your circumstances, and it re- 
mains for you to make her acquaintance, 
and to seek to become agreeable to her.’ 

‘You are now entering the very regi- 
ment quartered in the place of her abode, 
and can take this opportunity of making 
yourself known in the house of your future 
father-in-law.’ 

Otto now left his father’s house, and 
was enlisted as a volunteer in the cavalry 
regiment. He sought to gain admittance in 
the house of his future father-in-law without 
however making himself known, for in spite 
of every filial duty, he had it at heart to see 
first, without being known, the person who 
was to be his future partner in life. He 
gave himself out to be a relative of the Volk- 
mars, and under that plea obtained a wel- 
come reception from the friend of his family. 
Both father and daughter often wished to 
hear a description of Volkmar’s family, and 
especially of his son, and showed much par- 
tiality towards Volkmar’s house; yet Otto 
could not but perceive that Alceste (thus 
was the daughter called) always looked 
very grave when he spoke to her of the 
young Otto, and did not show any desire of 
making his acquaintance. She remained 
quite cold when he was described as a good- 
hearted lively youth, who was very anxious 
to become known to his future bride. 

Had Alceste been a girl to displease him, 
this indifference on her part would have been 
acceptable to him — he would then have 
returned it, and felt convinced that they did 
not suit one another. But Alceste was pret- 
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ty and good; an excellent daughter, and 
modest girl. He felt that he would have 
been glad to have won her, that he could 
have lived very happily with her, and he 
was almost grieved that she showed so little 
inclination to know her future husband, who 
was at that moment standing unknown be- 
fore her. 

He had now frequented the house for sev- 
eral months, and become intimate in it. He 
was loved and trusted, but the bridegroom 
Otto was seldom mentioned — he determin- 
ed, therefore, to broach the subject, and told 
the father of Alceste that he was going on 
leave to visit his uncle Volkmar, and that his 
friend Otto had commissioned him to bring 
him some positive information respecting the 
proposed nuptials. Alceste was present, and 
silently left the room, but the father, holding 
out his hand to the young man, said; ‘We 
have placed great confidence in you, my 
dear Volkmar, and have therefore chosen 
you asa mediator between young Otto and 
ourselves. It is true, that I did formerly a- 
gree with old Volkmar that our children 
should marry one another, for I did not doubt 
that my daughter would agree to, and enter 
into my views, but I have since discovered 
that parents must not decide entirely, before- 
hand, upon the affections of their children, 
but only assist them with their advice and 
experience. My daughter, it is true, would 
as a good child obey me, if I should desire 
her to give her hand to young Volkmar; 
but how could I decide with the harsh au- 
thority of a father upon the happiness of her 
life, when she has confidently opened her 
heart to me. Alceste loves a young man 
whom I also love and respect, and I know 
not what objections to make to her when 
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she entreats me to consent to her union with 
him, and to annul that hateful contract with 
an unknown bridegroom. However willing- 
ly I might consent to my daughter’s wishes, 
yet there are great obstacles in the way. 
Old Volkmar has my word, and my com- 
mercial affairs rest chiefly upon my connec- 
tion with him. It would therefore be great- 
ly to my prejudice should he draw back from 
me, and change the friendship he has hith- 
erto entertained for me intoenmity. I know 
not in what way the matter can be best ar- 
ranged, for I would as little break the heart 
of my child as my friendship with him. I 
only see one way, and that is, if you, my dear 
Volkmar, would persuade your friend Otto 
to break with my daughter, as if from him- 
self — tell him as much of what I have con- 
fided to you as you think fit, only take care 
that old Volkmar never learns that the oc- 
casion of our children’s separation arose with 
me, and remember that I leavein your hands 
not only the happiness of my daughter, but 
that of our whole house.’ 

Otto listened in silence, and with a heavy 
heart. It pained him to give up hopes that 
had already become dear to him, but he did 
not remain thoughtful long. ‘If Alceste 
will confirm all this in person,’ he said, ‘I 
dare say I can find means to free her from 
her hateful tie.’ 

The father now calling his daughter, told 
her what he had agreed upon with the 
young man, and Alceste did not hesitate 
modestly to confirm all her father had said, 
and Otto, holding out his hand to the old 
man, said composedly, ‘It is well, and the 
thing is settled. You shall have your word 
back again. Be you happy, Alceste; and 
you, father, fear nothing from Ottto, he will 
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take all upon himself, will value your confi- 
dence, and remain silent — this I can sol- 
emnly promise you in his name, for Jam 
Otto!’ and, so saying, he quickly left the 
room. 

Everything was now ended to the satis- 
faction of Alceste, but not so in the home of 
Otto. He had promised to take all upon 
himself; and as he therefore could give his 
father no other reason for his refusal, except 
that he did not like Alceste, he received from 
him the harshest treatment, and was obliged 
to hear himself called an ungrateful and un- 
dutiful son; indeed the old Volkmar went so 
far that as Otto would in no manner consent 
to this union, he forbade him the house, and 
thrust him out in the world with a small sum 
of money, vowing to disinherit him in case 
of his not marrying Alceste. 

The unhappy Otto left his home broken- 
hearted, and with his regiment went to the 
wars. His mother was in despair, but the 
father remained inexorable. 


Ten years passed away. Alceste was 
happily married, but the name of Otto was 
never mentioned; and his father believed, 
from news clandestinely obtained, that he 
had perished in the wars. Old Volkmar had 
not yet determined concerning his property, 
but he felt more and more that he was child- 
less, and had lately promised his still sorrow- 
ing wife to bring her an adopted child, who 
should inherit his best property. He also 
wished for such a child about him, but where 
was he to choose it from ? everywhere some 
obstacle stood in his way, and often was he 
obliged to give up some choice he had al- 
ready made; he therefore determined now 
to leave it entirely to chance. 
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At this time of the new year, a great fair 
was to be held, and Volkmar, amongst many 
others, prepared to attend it. On taking 
leave of his wife, he said to her, ‘ Keep in 
good health, good mother, and get the nur- 
sery ready again, forI feel as if I should 
bring you back a lovely new year’s gift, 
which you may bring up in the room of our 
children,’ and so he departed for the great 
town, where numberless merchants were to 
assemble to do business at the fair. 

The father of Alceste was there also, and 
as it was long since the friends had met, and 
they had much to relate of the history of 
their lives, the discourse naturally turned 
upon their children. The old man related 
how happily married his daughter was, and 
learnt from Volkmar that on account of this 
broken up marriage he had disinherited and 
rejected his only son. His friend, horror- 
struck, owned that himself and his daughter 
were the sole cause of this, and no longer 
hesitated to acquaint Volkmar with the 
whole story, and to make him sensible of Ot- 
to’s delicacy, who submitted to the hardest 
fate entirely out of consideration for them. 

Old Volkmar put down the wine-glass 
which he was carrying to his lips, witha 
crash that broke it into atoms, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘You have deceived me and my good 
son,’ ran instantly out of the room. 

It was now the morning of New Year’s 
Day; people dressed in their best were seen 
congratulating one another, and hastening 
to chureh; and cheerful faces were to be 
seen every where,for each one believed in the 
good which the new year would bring him. 
Old Volkmar alone was without hope. To 
him the new year could bring nothing, for 
he had driven his son away—perhaps to 
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death. He therefore would not listen to any 
good wishes, for there was no happiness left 
for him. Wrapped in his mantle, he walk- 
ed hastily through the town, into the snow- 
covered fields. Here he saw a boy of about 
eight years old, standing before an old house. 
His hands were folded, and he was looking 
intently npon an almost effaced inscription, 
cut in the stone over the house door. The 
old man was struck wiih the boy, and lifting 
up his eyes to the inscription, read thus :— 

In thy need, call to the Lord, 

Pray to him in faith and trust, 

And gracious aid he will afford. 

‘Why dost thou read this sentence over 
and over again in this manner?’ asked 
Volkmar ; ‘it would be better to go home 
and warm yourself, for it is very cold today, 
and you are but thinly clad.’ 

‘It is not much warmer at mother’s,’ an- 
swered the boy, ‘and I must learn that verse 
by heart first.’ 

‘And wherefore ?’ inquired Volkmar. 

‘Because to day is New Year’s Day, and 
everybody is wishing happiness to each oth- 
er, and making fine presents ; only my poor 
mother has nobody to wish her happy, and 
therefore I will do so; and, as I cannot buy 
her anything, I have learnt that verse for 
her. Itsuits my poor mother, for in her need 
she often folds her hands and looks up to 
heaven.’ And hereupon the boy sprung a- 
way, after having once more read the in- 
scription through. 

But Volkmar followed him. His lovely 
features and blooming countenance, shaded 
by long fair curls, his childish simplicity, and 
pious love to his mother, attratted the old 
man irresistibly. He saw him enter a little 
back room in a building in the suburbs of the 
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town; and, following him, he gently lifted 
the latch of the door. He saw a young 
Woman, meanly dressed, but with great 
cleanliness, standing by the window. Her 
eyes were directed towards heaven, and she 
held down her folded hands ; near her stood 
the little boy, and close by him a faithful and 
aged dog. He was repeating aloud to his 
mother the verse he had learnt :— 

In thy need, call to the Lord, 

Pray to him in faith and trust, 

And gracious aid he will afford, ~~ 

The young woman began to cry bitterly, 
and pressed the boy to herbosom. Volkmar 
shut the door gently, not to disturb the moth- 
er and child. After a pause, he gave a loud 
knock, and entered the room as if he had not 
witnessed what had taken place between 
them. 

The boy, jumping up and holding out his 
hand, said to him, ‘ You come too Jate, old 
gentleman; I have just finished saying my 
wish to my mother, and have said it well by 
heart.’ ‘Therefore,’ answered Volkmar, ‘1 
will bring you my good wishes too, and shall 
stay to dinner with you, for I am a stranger 
in this town, and would be glad to eat my 
bread on the first day of the year where 
maternal and filial love are found.’ 

The young woman remained silent, but 
the confiding boy said, ‘Listén, old gentle- 
man: I should be very glad that yowstayed 
here with us, but you had better go away, 
for a few potatoes and a bit of bread will 
certainly not satisfy you, and you will only 
eat up my mother’s and my poor cinner.’ 
But Volkmar, drawing his purse and giving 
the young woman a crown, desired her to 
get a good dinner, for he felt pleased, and 
wished to remain where he was. The room 
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was very clean and orderly, although poor ; 
both mother and child were badly clothed, 
but both had great beauty and grace, and 
Volkmar felt a sort of presentiment that he 
should find there what he had been long and 
vainly searching for. 

Anna, the young woman, now soon found 
the means of making everything comforta- 
ble. She lit a fire in the stove to make the 
room warmer, and soon cooked a good din- 
ner. She then laid a fine white cloth on the 
table, and showed so much activity and 
neatness in these domestic preparations, that 
Volkmar could hardly take his eyes off from 
her. Inthe mean while the boy was telling 
him all about his father ; how he had been a 
soldier, and fought manv battles in the last 
wars. In one of them, where he had brave- 
ly fought, he was so severely wounded that 
he was left on the field as killed. The bu- 
rial of the dead devolved upon the parish of 
the adjoining village, and the daughter of 
the school-master, conquering all fear and 
disgust, had carefully looked over amongst 
the dead and wounded, to discover ff by 
chance there remained not in some a spark 
of life which might be rekindled. She 
found some signs of life in one wounded 
man, and caused him to be taken to her pa- 
rents’ house, where through good nursing 
and tender earéthis life was saved. ‘At the 
endofithe campaign she became his wife and 
lived happily with him for a twelve-month. 
The young soldier had successfully helped 
the old man in his avocations, and was to 
succeed him in his business, but the war 
breaking out afresh called him away from 
wife and child. He fought bravely for his 
king and country, and died the death of a 
bero on the field of battle. His wife’s pa- 





rents soon died also, and the young widow, 
left alone, had wandered with her little boy 
to this town, where, poor and unknown, she 
supported herself by the labor of her hands. 

It was long since old Volkmar had enjoy- 
ed a meal so much as the one he was now 
eating in this poor apartment; and when it 
was ended, and the boy had said grace, he 
took the young woman by the hand, and 
proposed to her to leave the town, and to fol- 
low him with her child to his home; ‘for,’ 
he added, ‘I will consider you, good pious 
woman, asa daughter, and your little Otto 
as a son.’ 

Anna acknowledged with grateful emo- 
tion the kindness of the man who for the fu- 
ture was to be to her as a father; and the 
boy, skipping joyfully about the room, said, 
‘See, mother, my New Year’s Wish was 
good. You called to the Lord in your need, 
and he sent help.’ 

Volkmar took the boy with him to his inn, 
and had him measured for newclothes. To 
Anna he sent a sum of money, that she 
might also provide herself with proper cloth- 
ing and other necessaries before the journey. 
He could hardly wait for the end of the fuir, 
and had already written to his wife, what a 
charming daughter he was bringing her, 
and also what a lovely boy, whose name 
was Otto, and whom he was sure she would 
take to her heart. 

Every day he visited them and loved 
them better and better, and the little boy al- 
so loved him every day more. The time of 
departure thus approached, and everything 
was prepared, when early one morning the 
little Otto, looking graver than usual, came 
to him, and, beginning with his ‘ Listen, old 
gentleman,’ said, ‘I should have much liked 
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to be your son, but my true father returned 
last night, and my mother now will not hear 
of any journey with you. I have just slip- 
ped out to tell you this.’ 

‘Is this last hope to fail me also?’ ex- 
claimed Volkmar. ‘The supposed dead 
must arise to deprive a bereaved old man of 
those he had taken in the place of children! 
No. I will see if I cannot buy thee at least, 
my young one, from thy parents.’ 

So saying, he took his hat and cane, and 
followed the boy in great agitation to his 
mother’s. Otto often looked up timidly to 
the old man, from whose eyes tears would 
make their way down his cheeks, and as 
they passed the old house upon which was 
the inscription, he said to him sofily, ‘See 
there! up here is my New Year’s wish. If 
you have some sorrow, do pray, as the little 
verse bids us to.’ 

They were now arrived at Anna’s lodg- 
ing, and sorrowfully did Volkmar open the 
door. Anna flew to meet him, and in a low 
voice acquainted him with her happiness. 
She begged him not to speak loud, because 
her husband, extremely exhausted from his 
long journey, was not yet awake. She 
took him by the hand, and conducted him 
to the young man, whom she had thought 
dead so long, and who was now in a deep 
slumber. He seemed as if dreaming, and, 
pressing his heart with his hand, was anx- 
jously saying, ‘My father! oh, my father! 
I am not guilty.’ 

Volkmar threw himself towards the bed, 
and rousing him from his painful dream, 
cried out. ‘Wake! oh, wake up, my Otto! 
thy father is here!’ for he recognised in him 
his long-lost son. 

What a meeting! what happiness! Ev- 


erything was cleared up by mutual expla- 
nations. 

Otto had served in the army under a 
feigned name, and had, under the same 
name, married Anna. He had kept his for- 
mer fate secret from her. Inthe last war 
he was made a prisoner, and had thus pas- 
sed a long and tedious time in a remote part 
of the enemy’s land; he was now liberated, 
and happy enough to find his wife and child 
again, together with his reconciled father. 

The house of Volkmar is still in great re- 
pute; the fam ly is extended, and carries on 
business with great activity. Over the 
door of their superb dwelling-house may be 
seen a marble tablet, with the following in- 
scription : — 

‘In thy need call to the Lord, 


Pray to him in faith and trust, 
And gracious aid he will afford.’ 


It was Anna and her little boy who were 
sitting together on the evening of Christ- 
mas-day, at the time my story opened, 
when the inquisitive neighbor was so apx- 
jous to ascertain in what manner they were 
occupied. 
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The Old Cotter and his Cow. 


My good old cow, 

I scarce know how 
Again we’ve wintered over ; 
With my scant fare, 
And thine so spare 
No dainty dish, nor clover ! 


We both were old, 
And keen the cold ; 
While poorly housed we found us ; 
And by the blast 
That, whistling, passed, 
The snows were sifted round us. 


While, many a day, 
Few locks of hay 
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Were most thy crib presented, 
A patient cow, 
And kind wast thou, 
And with thy mite contented. 


But though the storms 
Have chilled our forms, 
And we've been pinched together, 
.The dark, blue day 

















Is passed away ; ‘ 
We've reached the warm spring weather ! ‘ eae 
| 4 
The bounteous earth Cp) 
Is shooting forth (er Va) 


Her grass and flowers so gaily ; 
Thou now canst feed 
Along the mead, 

While food is growing daily. 
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é: The soft, sweet breeze 
% Through budding trees g 
pr. Now fans my brow so hoary: aN . 
a | ZN And these old eyes Oy . 
¥ _ Find new supplies , f 
¢ A Of light from nature’s glory. , 
gas ) Ay 
: Though poor my cot, s 
And low my lot, e) ) 
With thee my richest treasure, s 
I take my cup, f 
And looking up, tee 
Bless Him who gives my measure. ae, 
a Newburyport, March 29, 1842. H. F. GOULD. ea 
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Edward Sixth, 


Wuen King Henry the Eighth diea, 
the throne belonged to his little Edward, 
Jane Seymour's baby. Dear child; he 
was only nine years old when his father 
died. He was a happy child, for he was 
a lamb of Christ’s own flock. His father 
had never taught him to love his God, 
but he had a kind uncle, his mother’s 
brother, the Earl of Hertford, who early 
taught him to pray and seek the Lord. 
Archbishop Cranmer was his godfather, 
and Cranmer believed in Jesus, and oft- 
en talked to Edward of his Savior. The 
little boy’s tutors were Dr. Cox and Sir 
John Cheke, and they too both of them 
read the Bible. 

When Edward was very little, he was 
playing one day with several other chil- 
dren, and they wanted to get something 
which was above the reach of either of 
them; one of the little boys ran for a 
large Bible, and was going to stand upon 
it, but Edward took the Bible away, put 
it carefully by in a safe place, and then 
sat down quite shocked and sorry that 
his play-fellow could wish to tread under 
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his feet the book of God. He was a 
grateful and affectionate child, and very 
fond of Dr. Cox, his tutor. He did not 
like to be idle, and was very attentive to 
his lessons. When about eight years 
old he used to write very nice letters to 
his sisters, his father, and his tutors. He 
could read the English, French, Latin, 
German, Spanish, and Italian languages. 

When he became king he still contin- 
ued to study. The day he was crowned, 
Archbishop Cranmer spoke to him before 
all the noblemen and gentlemen of the 
land of his duties asa king, told him 
that he was a servant of the Most High 
God, and that it was his duty to see that 
God was worshipped, and that all pieces 
of the cross, and all images, should be 
destroyed. The young king listened 
meekly, for he had an humble spirit. 
He loved Cranmer, and he liked every 
one to tell him the truth. He was re- 
turning from the Abbey Church to West- 
minster Hall in a grand procession, sur- 
rounded by his courtiers: they carried 
three swords before him to show that he 
was to rule over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Edward desired them to get 
another sword. One of the nobles ask- 
ed what he meant? and he said ‘ The 
Bible, for that is the Sword of the Spir- 
it; he who rules without it cannot be 
called God’s minister, and ought not to 
be a king.’ 

This interesting boy was beloved by 
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all. Every morning and every night he 
prayed to God to guide and direct him ; 
and when he sat down to breakfast or 
dinner, he always praised God first for 
all his blessings. I wish I had some of 
this dear child’s sweet prayers to show 
you. 

About this time there were several 
people burnt because they did not believe 
in Jesus: this was very sad and very 
wrong. One woman, named Joan Bo- 
cher, was ordered to be burned, because 
she said that Jesus was not God. Poor 
woman! it was a wicked thing to burn 
her. I am sorry to tell you that this 
same bishop Cranmer who was so op- 
posed to the catholics’ burning people 
at the stake for their religion, went to the 
young king, and asked him to say that 
this poor woman should be burnt. Per- 
haps Cranmer thought he should please 
God by this conduct: I am sorry he did 
not know better. Edward cried very 
much, and for a long time he said that 
he could not do it, but he had always 
been accustomed to obey Cranmer, and 
at last he consented, with tears in his 
eyes, saying, as he did so, ‘If I have 
done wrong, it is you that bid me, and 
you must answer for it before God.’ 

After this, many of the noblemen of his 
court tempted the young king to do many 
things that were wrong. On Sundays 
they would try to make him spend his 
ttme in idleness and gaiety, and thus Ed- 
ward was often led into sin, but his heav- 
enly Father saved him: he sent sickness 
to teach the poor boy that he was living 
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in sin. Edward became very ill in a 
consumption, and now he was happier 
than ever; he spent his time in praying 
to God and praising him: he asked for 
pardon for all that he done wrong, and 
God sent much of his Holy Spirit into 
his heart. He wished very much to 
make his cousin, Lady Jane Grey, the 
Queen, when he died; because he was 
persuaded, so he wrote a paper before he 
died, to say, that Lady Jane was to be 
the queen. A few days after he got 
much weaker, but he did not wish to live; 
he longed to be with Jesus. He lay one 
afternoon with his eyes closed, in earnest 
prayer: opening his eyes, he saw some 
one standing near him. ‘ Are you there?’ 
said he, ‘I had not thought you had been 
so nigh; I was making my prayer to 
God;’ and a few minutes after he ex- 
pired. He was sixteen years old. 

Happy child! the Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall feed him, 
and shall lead him unto living fountains 
of water; and God shall wipe away all 
tears from his eyes. 





Short Lessons to be committed to Memory. 


Edward Sixth. 


Character—Amiable, learned, pious, grateful and af 
fectionate. 

Right to the throne—Son of Henry VIII. 

Death—1553, of a consumption, brought on by small- 
pox and measles, at sixteen. 

Possessions—England and Wales. 

Line—Tudor. 

Remarkable Events—Edward left the throne to his ccu- 
sin lady Jane Grey, because his sister Mary wae a papist 
Lady Jane never wished to be a queen, and she never 
was crowned ; but was cruelly beheaded 4 the wicked 
Mary. The sweating sickness broke out in England with 
“uch contagion that 800 died in one week in London. — 
The sick were much inclined to sleep, and all that slept — 
died ; but if they were kept awake a day they got well. 
Sternhold and Hopkins translated the Psalms into verse. 

















Some years since the printers of this magazine published a set of Historical Cards, pre- 
They are called Carns or Boston ; are sixty 


pared by Miss Leslie of Philadelphia. 


THE CARDS OF BOSTON. 
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in number, embracing fifteen different heads ; and form a very instructive and amu- 


sing play for young persons. 


We will give a specimen of four, at this time, called 


Boston 


Boston is the metropolis of the state of 
Massachusetts, (formerly designated as the 
colony or province of Massachusetts Bay, ) 
which was first visited by the famous Cap- 
tain Smith, in 1614. The first settlers of 
this province were a company of Puritans, 
dissenters from the episcopal or established 
church of England. Being persecuted at 
home on account of their religion, they 
sought an asylum in the wilds of America, 
and are designated as ThePilgrims. They 
embarked at Plymouth in England, in the 
ship Mayflower, and after a boisterous pas- 
sage, arrived at Cape Cod in the midst of a 
snow storm. On the 22d of December, 
1620, they landed ona rock, at the place 
where the ship cast anchor, since called Ply- 
mouth. It is in the harbor of Pawtuxet, 
and here they established a settlement. 


Boston was named after Reverend Mr. 
Cotton of Boston in Lincolnshire, England. 
He was a Puritan minister, who emigrated 
with the early settlers, and was much be- 
loved by them. It was founded by John 
Winthrop and his associates in the reign of 
Charles 1. and named on the 9th day of 
Sept. 1630. It is 7 miles from the sea, and 
has six excellent bridges across the waters 
that nearly surround it. It contains, per- 
haps, a greater proportion of large and ele- 
gant houses than any city in the Union. 
The first settlement of the founders of Bos- 
ton was at Charlestown on the opposite 
bank of Charles river, where Governor 
Winthrop occupied a large house on the 
West side of the present Market Square ; 
but Isaac Johnson prevailed on him to re- 
move with other settlers to the present site 
of the city. 


The settlers of Boston were kindly receiv- 
ed by the Indians, and the sachem Chicka- 
tabot transferred to the English the peninsu- 
la on which the city is built. Its Indian 
name was Shawmut, supposed to signify 
springs of fresh water. For a short time, 
the English called the place Trimountain, 
from its three hills, Beacon Hill, Fort Hill 
and Copp’s Hill. The summit of Beacon 
Hill was divided into three smaller eminen- 
ces, whence the name Tremont. It is sup- 
posed that these three little summits are now 
partly the gardens of Messrs Phillips, Green, 
and Lloyd. In this neighborhood are loca- 
ted Tremont Street, Tremont Place, the 
Tremont Theatre, and the Tremont Hotel. 

The harbor of Boston contains near a 
hundred islands and rocks. This city and 
Chelsea form the county of Suffolk. 


It was in Boston that the glorious revo- 
lution of America originated. The citizens 
of this town were the first that opposed the 
arbitrary acts of the British government ; 
and here, separation from the mother coun- 
try was first suggested. It was at Lexing- 
ton, ten miles from Boston, that the first con- 
flict took place, and which was between 800 
British soldiers and about 70 American mili- 
tia-men, eight of whom were killed. The 
memorable words of the British Major Pit- 
cairn, who, on galloping up to the Ameri- 
cans, exclaimed, ‘ Disperse, you rebels, dis- 
perse and lay down your arms,’ began the 
war. The news of peace was proclaimed 
at Boston precisely on the eighth anuiversa- 
ry of the Battle of Lexington. 

Boston has now more railroad depots than 
any other city in the Union, there being four 
roads, which lead east, west, north, south. 
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The Cassowary. 


Att the objects of creation are made 
for good purposes. Mortal eyes cannot 
at once perceive the wisdom of the vast 
design. But, the more they study nature, 
the wiser they become, and soon arrive 
at the belief thatthere is a power above 
us that shapes the smallest atoms to wor- 
thy ends, and the mighty whole for uni- 
versal and unbounded benefit. 

The first view of the bird called a 
Cassowary, for instance, leads the obser- 
ver to wonder for what good purpose he 
was created. He is the personification, 
as it were, of gluttony. There is an old 
sarcastic proverb, which says that many 
worthless human beings are made merely 
to ‘ keep bread from mouldering.’ But 
here is seemingly a still more worthless 
bird that ‘ eats all before him,’ as the say- 
ing is ; glass, iron, brickbats and stones, 
anything which the capacity of his un- 
conscionable throat can swallow is gorged 
without fear or remorse, and, what is 


stranger still, digested without injury or 
stomach-ache. ‘I'he Dutch, who conquer- 
ed Java, where this bird abounds, even 
assert that he will swallow burning coals. 

It is perhaps fortunate that, in our own 
country, we have few specimens of such 
voracity ; but in the warm, humid coun- 
tries of the East he is no doubt useful in 
the destruction or removal of living nox- 
ious animals and putrid dead ones, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal. He partakes, 
in this respect, of the nature of the ostrich, 
and the brickbats and iron spikes he swal- 
lows aid his hard diet in the process of 
digestion; he may be called the os- 
trich of Java. 

The head of the cassowary, though 
much smaller than that of the ostrich, is 
similar in having no feathers; and 
looks very formidable from being crown- 
ed with a helmet or horny crest, black 
in front and yellow behind, reaching 
from the root of the bill half across the 
head towards the neck. 

This curious bird is as singular in_ its 
gait as in its appetite. It seems to walk 
by jumps, kicking up one leg behind in 
a strange manner, followed by making | 
a mighty bound forward with the other 
leg, aided by his short wings. Notwith- 
standing this seemingly awkward mode 
of travelling or using his feet, in his nas 
tive deserts he somehow or other con- 
trives to outrun the swiftest horses and 
racers, and the hunter has to resort to 
stratagem, or catch cassowaries when 
very young, before they acquire this un- 
accountable habit of walking by jumps. 
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IMeroolyiphie Acausememte 


Tuis is an engraving of two 
obelisks (or tall pillars) atAlexan- 
dria in Egypt, and is given young 
readers as a sample of the man- 
ner in which hieroglyphics, the 
language of early time, were cut 
on granite. These beautiful pil- 
lars are 100 feet high, and only 7 
feet square at the bottom, but each 
of them is a single stone; the four 
sides of which, from top to bottom, 
are covered with pictures, cut an 
inch deep. Mechanic arts had 
been early invented, otherwise 
the Egyptians could not, thous- 
ands of years ago, have raised 
these large pillars, called Cleopat- 
ra’s Needles, to their upright posi- 
tion. They are about twice the 
height of the great granite pillars 
of the new Exchange in Boston. 

Nation after nation have con- 
quered the land of the Pharaohs ; 
cities have been built, and disap- 
peared; and all knowledge of the 
meaning of these engravings on 
stone have been forgotten; but 
these obelisks were of @ material 
which is imperishable in that 
country. Rain and tempests, ex- 
cept the sirocco and hot winds of 
the desert, are almost unknown in 
Egypt; and of course ancient 
granite relics remain in a state 
of perfect preservation, even if hu- 
ried beneath the moving sands, along with temples, sphinxes, images, monstrous heads 
of Memnon, and other curiosities. Men have respected these obelisks for their beauty. 
Moisture, which in other countries corrodes or destroys all works of art, has little or no effect 
here on many things. A bulbous root was lately exhibited before the Royal Philosoph- 
ical Society of London, which was discovered in the hand of an Egyptian mummy (or em- 
balmed body) where it had probably remained undisturbed for two or 3000 years; yet it 
verminated and grew rapidly when placed in some earth. This protraction of vegetable 
life was owing to its seclusion from moisture. P 

We shall now give in hieroglyphics, as in the two last numbers of Parley’s Maga- 
zine, an account of the various methods of making salutations. 
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120 HIEROGLYPHIC PUZZLES. 


Modes of Salutation her 


IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 
In Turkey many of the ceremonies or 
8, 


are much the same as fae 
in scripture times. In = N 
Abraham’s day, he sent oa. \: 
his y servant 2 SS 
ee Gasw. to Me- : 
ie sopota- to the earth; and blessed the Lord 
MH mia to WW a la 2 of Abraham, which 
Meta PTOCUTE @ had led him in the 
for his son Isaac, attended; = =) iT right way to take his 
a, by a caravan of By S master’s _ brother’s 
= ZW daughter unto his 
Le, ; = » )son. And he brought forth precious 
<<< and rich rai- 


and bowed down his 





Yin 


ment for her 
mother and 





brother, who 
blessed Rebe- 
kah and said, 





laden with rich garments and jewelry as 
presents. Proceeding through their toil-? 

some journey they knelt down by a 

in the city of Nahor; 

and Rebekah, whe 
was very beautiful, 
went down to the 
fountain and filled a 





of thousands of millions, and 
thy seed possess the 





which she carried on her 
shoulder, and when the 
stranger asked for drink 
she bowed down, saying, 


‘drink my lord.’ She al- 
so drew water for Ng iain my of those which hate them.’ These cere- 


Abraham’s servant took a golden monies took place about 3600 years ago, 
of half a she-? yet it is 


kel in weight, 
and two brace- 


‘ Thou art our sister, be thou the 
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. ious that many of the same 
| S primitive habits are still in 
lets of ten she- te" ab Use in eastern countries ; 
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of Kedar’ ; 
and their 
hospitable 
owners ex- 
ercise the 





same acts of salutation and generosity as 


when the patriarch entertained the 
in the plain of 
Mamre 3; they 
still sit at their 
thresholds at e- 
ventide, near a 
» cool fountain, 
and use similar 
tokens of respect. 





The salutations in eastern countries 
as well asin other parts of the 


are commonly used as 


of re- 
gard 
and 


friend- 





but they are some- 

times assumed asa 
cloak to cover the 
deceit and wicked 
designs of bad 





Joab took Amasa 
by the beard, and 
kissed him, saying 
‘Art thou in health, 

my brother ? 
whilst he smote 
him under the fifth 
rib with a 








With like deceit he murdered Abner, and 
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Abner stabbed Asahel, who wasas light of 






with the hinder part 


of a spear, under the 
fifth rib. And Judas 


Iscariot betrayed the 


of the world whilst he said ‘ Hail, mas- 
ter!’ and kissed him. 


The common sal- 
utation in China, a- 
mong the lower castes 
or orders is, ‘ Ya- 


that is, Have you eaten your rice ? 


A Laplander strongly 
rubs his nose against the 


of the friend he salutes. 
In the scorching climates of Guinea 
each person places palm- 











upon the heads of their visiting friends. 
In the Straits of the 
great Asiatic Sound they 


raise the left 











who is saluted ; pass ‘ 
it gently over their 
right leg, and thence 


over their face. 
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and the people of Astracan their sandals 

in the street, and their stockings in the 
: when they salute each 

e. other, 

/ On the coast of Af- 


rica, whenever two 
negro 













s meet, they salute 
each other by snap- 
», ping the middle 
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three times ; whilst in Italy the act of 
biting the thumb at each other is a sign 
of enmity, defiance, and contempt. 
The salutation at Grand Cairo is, 
‘How do you sweat? A dry, hot 
being the 
consumma- 
tion of ear- 


thlymisery, 








ical fever, and 


Si. perhaps of death. 
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The water of Egypt (says Mascrier) is 
so exquisite, that one would not wish the 
heat should be less. The proud 


in that country 
excites himself 
to drink it by 
eating salt. It 
is a common 
saying among 
them, that, ‘If 
Mahomet had 
drunk of the 
waters of the 


Nile, he would 


have begged of Allah (God), not to have 
died.” When the Egyptians go on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, they speak of nothing 
but the pleasure and delight they shall 
find on their return, in drinking Nile wa- 
ter. It deserves that rank among waters 





that Champagne has among wines ;_ and 
among 





Its most valuable quality is, it is exceed- 
ingly salutary, and never incommodes, 
let it be drunk in what quantity it may ; 
this is so true that it is no uncommon 
thing to see a person drink three buckets 
of itinaday. How peculiar and ex- 
pressive are the words of 
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‘The Egyptians shall lothe to drink of 


the water of the river.’ 
For the names of the pictures, see page 126. 
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| Is our Canary happy? 
Mr W. A few days since, when I 


asked Esther to let a robin out of a cage, 
one of you asked me why it might not 
remain, as you would keep it warm, and 
feed it well. 

Amelia. I said so; but I have been 
sorry ever since, for the poor little thing 
died before morning. 

Tom. Do you think we have a right 
to imprison any bird in a cage, for the 
gratification of our eye or ear ? 

Mr W. I think not. 

Tom. But canary birds and goldfin- 
m | ches seem very happy. 

MrW. How would you judge of the 
happiness of a caged bird ? 

Tom. By his singing. Birds always 
sing when they are healthy and happy. 

MrW. And some, I fear, sing in spite 
of their unhappiness. I believe birds 
and animals are constituted as man is ; 
however galling the chains at first, in 
time they are scarcely felt. A horse 
that resists the yoke at first, in a short 
time thrusts his head through the collar. 
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Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls. 


Tom. And is not the horse as happy 
as he would be in a wild state ? 

Mr W. With a kind master I believe 
he is happier ;_ but this is a digression. 
We were admiring the wisdom of the 
Divine Being in enabling all animated 
beings to bear pain with cheerfulness. 
For an example,—take the poor African 
boy, torn from home, and all that makes 
home dear to him ; mark the intense ag- 
ony when torn from his sister in the slave 
market. In one year he will dance and 
sing as cheerily as if he was in his own 
native land. But who had the right to 
tear him from his father’s arms ? Who 
had a right to give him a month of mis- 
ery and pain? Who had a right to give 
him one hour—one moment ? It is very 
poor reasoning to point to that canary, 
and say he is happy, because he sings. 
How much did he, and how much does 
every animal endure, wher first deprived 
of their liberty ! What do you think con- 
stitutes the great pleasure of the young 
of all birds and animals, and even the 
young of the human species ? 

Amelia. Eating ? 

Ella. Drinking ? 

Kenneth. Sleeping ? 

Mr W. All very agreeable things ; but 
still, not the one great pleasure of young 
existence. Guess again. 

Tom. Flying, or running about ? 

Mr W. Movement—free, unrestrained 
motion—the liberty of the eagle, that 
eats his breakfast on a mountain, and 
sups on the mangled fragments of a 
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young gazelle, upon an Alpine crag. I 
firmly believe, that the free and unlimit- 
ed power to swim, or fly, or run, consti- 
tutes the chief happiness of the young. 
Is it a little thing to deprive them of this? 
What a poor compensation, to admire 
his song—to throw him a few crumbs! 
We have cut off his chief source of en- 
joyment, and now we mock him by endea- 
voring to prove how happy he must be. 








The Turkey’s Leg. 


MrW. What did one of you ask me, 
when we had the turkey’s legs boiled ? 

Tom. I asked you what those white 
shining substances were, in the very mid- 
dle of the flesh. 

Mr W. I now recollect: they are lead- 
ers, as they are called; but, with more 
propriety, tendons. 

Tom. What are their uses ? 

MrW. To move the legs of the tur- 
key ; in short, to enable it to walk. 

Tom. I cannot understand how they 
can make it walk. 

Mr W. These tendons are not the cau- 
ses of the movement; the white flesh 
which you ate is the moving power: the 
tendons are the parts joined to the bone 
at one end, and to the flesh at the other. 
Have you never seen the leg of a fowl 
cut off, with two or three white, silvery, 
glistening little straps hanging out ? 


PHILOSOPHY OF A TURKEY’S LEG. 











Amelia. Oh yes, many times. If you 
pull one, it bends one toe; if you pull 
another, it bends the foot ; if both togeth- 
er, you pull both foot and toes. My fin. 
gers pull them now, but what pulls them 
in the living fowl ? 

MrW. The flesh which is called mus- 
cle : it is red in man and beasts—white 
in birds and fishes. 

Amelia. But how does it do it ? 

Mr W. By a peculiar power of its own, 
called contraction. When the fow] wan- 
ted to walk, the muscle in the upper part 
of the leg contracted, and pulled the ten- 
don up, which caused the leg to move, 
If the flesh were united to the bone, 
without the tendon, it would often be 
torn, You have no idea how strong 
these sinews or tendons are. 

Tom. I think I have, father; for, when 
Damien was sentenced to be pulled into | 
four quarters by four young wild horses 
harnessed to his limbs, and flogged in 
four opposite directions, they were una: | 
ble to pull him asunder. | 

Ella. What! four horses not able to 
pull a man in pieces! 


MrW. No; and they had to cut the 


| 
tendons before it could be done. 
t 
t 








Tom. How dreadfully cruel! We are _ 


less cruel in the present day—are we — 


not ? St 

MrW. We are more refined. It) ¢ 
would give us pain to witness this shock | t 
ing mode of putting one man to death} |b 


but we still mangle a man with splintes | 
of wood, stab him with the lance, hew 
him down with the sword, lop off his 
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GENEROUS DOG. 









limbs with cannon shot, crush him with 
monster shells, leaving hundreds dead, 
and thousands languishing with fester- 
ing wounds. 1 cannot believe in the hu- 
manity of the age, in which war is ]ook- 
ed upon as glorious, and the destruction 
of the human body necessary. 





A Newfoundland Dog. 


A gentleman, (says the Editor of the 
U. S. Gazette) who knows that we are 
friendly to good dogs, and do not like to 
see even a cur abused, stopped to tell us 
a story about one of these half-reasoning 
animals, which we, in the exercise of 
our friendliness, give to our readers. 

Last week a large Newfoundland dog, 
kept in a tan-yard in the Northern Lib- 
erties, had persuaded a small dog to play 
with him, and while they were amusing 
themselves, the smaller animal was acci- 
dentally rolled into an open tan-pit, in 
which the water was quite deep, though 
it did not reach within eighteen inches 
of the edge of the vat. The little fel- 
low flounced about terribly. but could not 
get out, and the large dog could not 
reach him. Some of the workmen saw 
the whole occurrence, and felt disposed 
to watch at a distance the movements of 
the Newfoundland dog. He ran round 
the vat in great concern, then hastened 
to the building where the men had been, 
but they were not to be found. He then 
ran back and took another mournful look 
at his little playmate, and then tried a- 
gain for help. None was to be had, and 
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matters were becoming desperate in the 
vat. The Newfoundland dog then se- 
lected a place at the edge of the vat, 
where some of the tan had been removed, 
and where the edge was not more than 
twenty inches above the water. He then 
stretched himself out, and thrust his fore 
feet down to the water, edging himself 
along with care, so as not to lose his bal- 
ance and fall in himself. This was a 
matter of nice calculation, as the weight 
of the puppy was to be added to that of 
his head and shoulders. At length he 
appeared to have adjusted the weight to 
his mind. He then reached out and 
took the little dog with a strong grip in 
his fore paws, and being unable, of 
course, to rise up with that weight hang- 
ing over the edge of the pit, he drew 
himself back with great efforts, and after 
considerable exertions, succeeded in lan- 
ding the half-drowned dog in safety— 
and great and sincere was the joy mani- 
fested by both animals at the fortunate 
deliverance. 





The Wandering Boys. 


Some time in July, I was returning 
from Cambridge, crossing Craigie’s 
Bridge, when I was accosted by three 
boys, apparently brothers; the oldest 
might be twelve years of age. They 
spoke broken English, and evidently were 
of French parentage. I gave them the 
direction they asked to Fresh Pond ; and 
then inquired their object in going, and 
why they were strolling about the 
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country. I used the French language, 
and they readily answered in the same. 
Their parents, they said, were very poor ; 
they could not get a support in Canada, 
so determined to come to ‘ the States.’ 
They had divided at Burlington ; the 
father, mother, and youngest children 
proceeding to New York, and these three 
children directing their course to Boston. 
People were kindto them, and were 


willing to help them by not charging for - 


the milk and potatoes for which they ask- 
ed ; and they slept in barns, or, in the 
hottest nights, under the shade of some 
large tree. So at last they reached Bos- 
ton ; but nobody gave them work. They 
were hungry this morning, and were go- 
ing into the country to gather flowers 
which they hoped to sell. 

I gave them a loaf of bread, bought of 
a passing baker ; told them to come to 
me the following morning at 6 o’clock, 
and I would try and get them work. So 
they turned their faces towards the 
country, and I entered the city. 

Early the appointed morning, my little 
active, spirited French boys made their 
appearance. They were in earnest for 
work, and, seated on the grass in the 
court-vard, enjoyed the meal which the 
cook liberally furnished. 

I sent them upon farms in the neigh- 
borhood of the city ; and they are as 
happy as _ steady labor, contented spirits, 
good health, and industrious habits can 
make them. These boys will make good 
farmers—good members of the commu- 
nity—and, take my word for it, will, like 
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all persons who strive, thrive in the 


world. x. 
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Anecdote. 


A little boy, seven years of age, was 
lately complained of by his teacher, as 
being idle, and often playing truant. [t 
was found that he had fallen in with oth- 
er naughty boys, who helped to make 
him more and more negligent of his 
books,and unmindful of his duty. While 
his sorrowful mother was listening to this 
report of her little son’s disobedience, his 
sister, a year older than Johnny, was 
standing by ; and when the teacher had 
done speaking, she said earnestly to her 
mother,— Mother, don’t you think the 
reason Johnny has lately grown a bad 
boy is because he has not said his pray- 
ers ? it is a great many nights now since 
he goes to bed without once asking God 
to deliver him from evil.’ x. 
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A good Rebuke. 


Axon Hanniran, chief of a Turkish sect, 
once received a blow from a ruffian, and re- | 
buked him in terms not unworthy of chris 
tian imitation: If I were vindictive I should | 
return you outrage for outrage ; if I were an 
informer, I should accuse you before the ca- | 
liph ; but I prefer putting up a prayer to 
God, that in the day of judgment he will © 
cause me to enter heaven with you. : 
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The Garden of the Heart, a very true Tale. 


A Father once upon his child 
Bestowed a garden ground, 

Where many a brier and bramble wild 
Luxuriant spread around. 


Rank weeds entwined their stubborn roots, 
Exhausting all the soil, 

And stretched abroad their thorny shoots, 
Defying care and toil. 


There Pride her gaudy flaunting flower 
Unblushingly displayed, 

And Vanity, each passing hour, 
Bloomed, faded, and decayed, 


Base Falsehood poisoned all the air 
With pestilential breath, 

And Envy, Malice, Slander, there, 
Like nettles, stung to death. 


Each noisome thing that owns this earth 
The parent of its race, 

In that sad wilderness had birth, 
And found abundant place. 


Dismayed and daunted at the sight, 
The child surveyed his prize, 

Recoiled in sorrow and affright, 
With sobs and tears and sighs. 


‘O Father! why such gift bestow ? 
Bestowed by thee in vain ; 

Alas, thou canst not choose but know 
*Tis one of toil and pain, 


‘These noisome weeds, these hateful thorns, 
These flowers of baneful hue! 

My soul within me shrinks and mourns, 
And trembles at the view. 


‘How shall I till the soil so rough ? 
How crop the weeds so tall ? 

How labor hard and long enough 
To triumph over all ?’ 


“‘ Fear not, my son,” the father soon 
Iu soothing tones replied, 

“ Nor cast with childish haste my boon 

Despondingly aside. 


“ Thy garden is a desert now, 
And rankly overgrown ; 
The prickly thorn, the bramble bough, 
Usurp its grounds alone. 


* But I the matchless tools can lend, 
The implements supply, 
Those stubborn branches to unbend, 
That network to untie. 


** Pursue with industry and zeal 
Whate’er the work requires, 
And trust me for the future weal 
Of all thy fond desires.”’ 
The boy raised up his drooping head, 
And dried his flowing tears ; 
‘ My father’s promises,’ he said, 
Shall banish ali my fears.’ 


Then while to his appointed task 
He hied with how and spade, 
His looks imploring seemed to ask, 
Dear father! will you aid? 


The tender father smiled once more 
Upon his timid son ; 
And kindly he advanced before, 
To see the work begun. 


And patiently he taught the boy 
To use the tools he gave ; 
Each thorny bramble to destroy, 
Each pleasant plant to save. 


And condescendingly he bowed 
To loose the roots of sin ; 
The hardened earth in furrows ploughed, 
And cast his germs therein. 


‘Thou seest, my child,” the father cried, 
“ I’ve granted thy request ; 
To thee the task I now confide, 
And thou must do the rest. 


“ Cease not to watch each baneful herb, 
To crop each weed betimes, 
Like faults increased, which peace disturb, 
Aad ripen into crimes, 
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“ Each germ implanted by my hand, 
Each virtue ftom above, 

Guard sacredly as my command, 
And cherish as my love. 


“* Yet, for that still thy powers are small, 
Thy strength but weakness now, 
Unaided thou wilt surely fall, 
And break each youthful vow. 


“To other aid than thou canst give 
I therefore bid thee fly, 

And I will cause thy flowers to live, 
While thou dost thus rely.” 


‘Nay, father, nay!’ the boy apart 
With confidence replies, 

Whilst fearless joy dilates his heart 
And sparkles in his eyes. 


* My strength will surely now suffice 
These duties te fulfil, 

Though uninformed by thy advice, 
Unaided by thy skill.’ 


Then hastening to assume his charge, 
He swiftly bounds away 

The little garden to enlarge, 
And all its charms display. 


But soon his proud and joyful mien 
Is changed to deep despair, 

When brier and weed once more are seen 
To choke the gay parterre. 


Then sadly in her shady dell 
Droops sweet Humility, 

And lovely Charity as well, 
Twin blossoms of one tree ! 

And Truth, the rose of spotless white, 
Is sullied and decayed, 

And Hope and Faith their beauty bright 
Low in the dust bave laid. 


As, weeping bitterly, the child 
Beside his garden stood, 

A sudden thought his grief beguiled, 
And changed hia fitful mood, 

* My father’s promise !—he foretold 
Full well my speedy fall; 

But ah, his promise still I hold, 
And he will help it all 
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In presence of that father brought, 





The boy confessed his sin ; 
His father’s potent aid besought, 
New labors to begin. 
































Nor sought in vain; for, ever kind 
And faithful to his word, 

His ear was graciously inclined, 
And graciously he heard. 


Once more he cropped the towering weed, 
And plucked the rankling thorn, 

And scattered wide his heavenly seed, 
That garden to adorn. j 


And then once more, with accent mild, 
His warning he renewed, 

And left without rebuke the child, 
Now modest and subdued. 


But many a year approached and passed, 
And many a grief befel, 

Ere yet the boy had learned at last 
That heaven-taught lesson well. 


Too oft his flowers decayed and died, 
With baneful weeds o’ergrown, 
While vainly all his strength was tried 

To conquer them alone, 


But ever, at his utmost need, 
And to his faintest ery, 

The father’s eur paid watchful heed, 
His promised aid was nigh. 


And thus at length with filial trust, 
Nor confident nor sad, 

His once proud hopes laid low in dust, 
Knelt humbly now the lad. ' 





Prayed, watched, and diligently toiled, 
But toiled alone no more ; 

And brier and thorn no longer foiled 
His efforts as before. 
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But, watered with the dews of heaven, 
And warmed with heavenly grace, 
Those flowers divine, which God had given, 

Now beautified the place. 


And there each christian virtue grew, 
And claimed a rightful part, 

Till wondering strangers paused to view 
That Garden of the Heart. 
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The Royal Brothers. By Agnes Strickland. 


CONTINUED. 


NotwiTHSTANDING all the encourage- 
ment he had received from the worthy 
relate, it was with a heavy heart that 
King Edward left the pleasant episcopal 
palace for a dreaded abode in that dreary 
fortress where so many deeds of dark- 
ness had been perpetrated. 

A general chill came over him as its 
gloomy portals expanded to receive him, 
and, grasping his uncle’s arm in the 
strong revulsion which he felt against 
crossing that fatal threshold, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘O uncle ! do not compel me to en- 
ter this ill-omened place.’ 

‘Does this childish terror become a 
king and a Plantagenet?’ asked the 
duke of Gloucester contemptuously.— 
‘Of what, let me ask, are you afraid ?’ 

‘IT am not afraid, my lord duke,’ 
replied the young king, coloring indig- 
nantly, ‘ but, if the truth must be spoken, 
I will acknowledge to you, that I can- 
not overcome the reluctance I feel to take 
up my abode in a place that has so re- 
cently been polluted with the foul mur- 
der of my uncle Clarence.’ 

‘God certainly has threatened to visit 
the sins of the father upon the children,’ 
retorted the duke, becoming very pale ; 
‘and as my unfortunate brother Clarence 
was done to death by your father king 
Edward’s order, it is not wonderful that 
you should feel uneasy on that account.’ 

‘Ah, uncle ! uncle !’ said the king, ‘re- 
port wrongs you much if you were not 
the man who moved my father to yield 


a reluctant consent to that fearful deed, 
which I pray may never be visited on 
the heads of his innocent offspring.’ 

The brow of the duke of Gloucester 
became black as midnight as he mutter- 
ed, ‘ And am I to be twitted by my bro- 
ther Edward’s brats with crimes of his 
committing ? I suppose I shall hear next 
that it was I who stabbed Henry of 
Lancaster, as he happened to die in this 
place ! 

‘ And did you not ?’ asked the young 
king with great simplicity. 

‘QO, I have been misrepresented to 
your kingship in brave colours, I find,’ 
exclaimed the duke angrily, ‘ thanks to 
the queen your mother, and your late 
governor and counsellors, my lords Riv- 
ers and Grey, but they will soon pay the 
penalty of their crimes, which your per- 
versity will have the effect of hastening.’ 

‘Oh, say not so, my lord !’ exclaimed 
the king in agony ; ‘ only spare my un- 
cle Rivers and my brother Grey, and I 
will go where you will, and become obe- 
dient to all your wishes.’ 

‘Compose yourself then, and enter 
your royal apartments here with the calm 
dignity that becomes a king, and I shall 
take the case of the prisoners at Ponte- 
fract into consideration,’ said the duke 
of Gloucester, ‘ and if it be possible te 
show any lenity to such vile traitors, I 
will endeavor to do so, since they are 
so dear to you.’ 

These words, however fair, were too 
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ambiguous to inspire the sad heart of his 
royal nephew with much hope for his 
unfortunate relatives; and his dejection 
of spirit was increased by the profound 
solitude and gloomy magnificence of the 
spacious suite of apartments, into which 
he was introduced with great ceremony 
by Sir Robert Brackenbury, the lieuten- 
ant of the Tower, who respectfully in- 
quired ‘if his Grace required any other 
conveniences ? ’ 

‘I should be glad of writing materials 
and books, wherewith to recreate my 
solitary hours,’ replied the king, looking 
round him with a melancholy air. 

‘ The first I am not at liberty to supply 
your Grace with,’ replied Brackenbury ; 
‘respecting the last I have received no 
prohibition from the duke of Gloucester ; 
and your Grace will find a goodly store 
of learned books and rare MSS. in a 
closet through your sleeping apartment, 
which is well adapted for the purposes 
of study and meditation, if your Grace 
delight in such occupations: these things 
were brought hither for the divertise- 
ment of the lonely hours of king Henry 
the Sixth, and have not been removed 
since.’ 

‘And was he the last tenant of these 
apartments?’ demanded Edward with a 
sigh. 

‘The last, please your royal Grace, 
and albeit I should not speak his praises 
to your royal Grace, seeing he was ac- 
counted by your royal father as a foe— 
and, wo worth the day! dealt with as 
such in the end; yet he was the meek- 
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est, the kindest, and the most heavenly- 
minded prince I ever had the honor of 
serving. One, my gracious lord, of 
whom the world was not worthy—but | 
am too bold in discoursing thus to your 
grace of the rival House of Lancaster.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied the king; ‘I love to 
hear of holy king Henry, and shall feel 
as if these gloomy apartments had been 
sanctified by his use ;—but what are yon- 
der dark stains upon the wainscot and 
the floor of this chamber, Brackenbury ? 

‘Do not ask me!’ said Brackenbury, 
becoming very pale; ‘ every prison-house 
hath its secrets, which may not be re- 
vealed by its keeper.’ So saying, he 
withdrew. 

The young king remained for a while 
immovable, with his eyes fixed on the 
fatal spot where he felt assured that blood 
—royal blood—had been spilt ; and when 
one of the officers of the Tower entered 
to inquire whether it pleased him to have 
supper served up, he pointed to the 
stain, and asked him what it was. 

‘The blood of Henry of Lancaster! 
replied the man bluntly. ‘ Will it like 
your grace to sup ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the king, shuddering; ‘I | 
cannot eat to-night :’ and the officer — 
withdrew. 

With the conviction that he was a 
prisoner, came also to Edward’s mind 
the suspicion that he was brought hith- 
er as a victim, to be immolated at the 
shrine of his uncle’s overweening am- 
bition ; and as he from time to time glan- 
ced upon the indelible witness of the 
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murder that had been perpetrated by the 
remorseless hand of Gloucesier in that 
very chamber, he felt all the horrors of 
his situation, and with trembling minute- 
ness examined if any lurking murderer 
were concealed behind the tapestry hang- 
ings, or beneath the rich black velvet 
draperies of the plumed and canopied 
bed of state, whose heavy hearse-like 
form and sable hue appeared as if pur- 
posely contrived to increase the gloom of 
the chamber. Then reflecting that, how- 
ever encompassed he might be with dan- 
gers, he had done nothing to forfeit the 
protection of his Heavenly Father, he 
drew the breviary of the worthy bishop 
from his bosom, and kneeling down, com- 
posed his agitated mind to prayer and de- 
vout meditation, and after spending near- 
ly an hour in this employment,he sought 
his lonely pillow, and tasted that peaceful 
repose which innnocence can enjoy even 
within the dreary walls of a prison and 
a slaughter-house. 

The next day a council was held in 
the star chamber, in which the duke of 
Gloucester’s master-project of getting the 
young duke of York into his own pos- 
session, by either prevailing upon the 
queen his mother to resign him, or in 
case of her continuing obstinate in her 
refusal to give him up, to take him from 
her perforce, was fiercely debated. The 
duke of Gloucester in a long and elab- 
orate speech, set forth the ill effects that 
would in all probability result to the na- 
tion at large, but more especially to the 
young king and his regency, from the 
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queen’s needless precipitation, in taking 
sanctuary with the royal children, and 
her perversity in continuing there, and 
detaining the young prince from the 
king his brother, who was so desirous of 
his company. In short, he said it would 
be the most impolitic thing in the world, 
for the government to be tamely set at 
defiance by a weak woman, and conclu- 
ded with recommending the young duke 
of York to be taken from the sanctuary 
by force, if the queen refused to yield 
him to the demands of the council. 

The bishop of Ely and the cardinal 
archbishop of Canterbury replied at great 
length to this speech, insisting on the 
privileges of sanctuaries, which even the 
worst of tyrants had scrupled to violate ; 
but the cardinal, who was a weak man, 
in the sequel consented to go to the queen 
and demand of her the young prince in 
the name of the council, and endeavor 
to prevail upon her to avert the violence 
which was threatened, by giving up the 
child peaceably. 

Accompanied by several members of 
the council, the cardinal archbishop en- 
tered the sanctuary, where he found the 
unfortunate queen attired in the deepest 
weeds of widowhood, and looking the 
image of wo, seated on the rushes which 
had been strown on the cold stones for 
the accommodation of herself and her 
helpless family, by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and who by their affectionate 
endearments were endeavoring to soothe 
the passionate sorrow of their afflicted 
mother. 
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The lovely countenances of the two 
elder princesses, Elizabeth and Cicely, 
were expressive of the most touching 


melancholy. Grief for the recent death 
of their royal father, the distress in which 
they saw their mother involved, and un- 
certainty as to the fate of their uncle Riv- 
ers and their maternal brother, mingled 
with some apprehensions respecting the 
safety of the young king, together with 
undefined fears on their own accounts, 
had evidently had the effect of casting a 
temporary shade over their opening bloom 
of early womanhood. The vivacity and 
gay spirits of the young duke of York 
and his little sisters, though they did not 
fully comprehend the cause of the dis- 
tress they witnessed, had been greatly 
subdued by confinement in this dreary 
abode, and the grief of their mother and 
the elder princesses. They did not weep 
with them it is true, but they had a 
mournful and dejected air very unusual 
in children of their tender age, and they 
appeared to shrink with alarm and aver- 
sion from the slightest proximity to the 
rude and ruffian crew whose crimes had 
compelled them to take refuge in the 
sanctuary. 

The deep mourning, the infant inno- 
cence and unaffected sorrow, together 
with the distinguished beauty of the roy- 
al children, rendered them a group of 
such touching interest, that neither the 
cardinal, nor the noblemen who attended 
him on his mission, could behold them 
without emotion. 

At the approach of strangers, the 
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younger children clung to their mother 
in alarm, but the eyes of the elder prin- 
cesses and the young duke of York be- 
came animated with hope and expecta- 
tion. The queen’s countenance wore a 
doubtful expression, on the first address 
of the cardinal, which was couched in 
very soothing and respectful language ; 
but when he went on to explain the full 
meaning of his errand, she interrupted 
him with great warmth, to enlarge on 
the sacredness of the privilege of sanc- 
tuaries, and to assure him she would 
rather die than part with her children. 

‘But your Grace is not required to 
part with any but the duke of York,’ said 
the cardinal ; ‘and surely you would not 
wish to withhold him from the arms of 
the king his brother, who is so desirous 
of his company that he pines for him in- 
cessantly.’ 

‘Then let him come hither, and he 
shall behold him,’ said the queen. 

‘The king’s guardians and council do 
not consider it proper to introduce his 
royal Grace into the contagion of such a 
scene as this,’ replied the cardinal, glan- 
cing significantly at the rabble rout, who, 
with ill-mannered curiosity had drawn as 
near as their limits would allow to the 
royal group. ‘ Believe me,’ continued 
he,‘ your grace is much to blame to 
bring your royal daughters and this ten- 
der prince into a place so manifestly im- 
proper for them.’ 

The princesses Elizabeth and Cicely 
looked much distressed ; but the queen 
replied, by pouring forth a torrent of pas- 
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sionate invectives against the oppression 
and cruelty of the duke of Gloucester to 
herself and all her family, which had 
compelled her to seek a refuge for her- 
self and her royal children among mur- 
derers, robbers, and outlaws of every de- 
nomination, in whose neighborhood,’ she 
concluded by saying, ‘she knew she 
could more safely trust them, than in the 
keeping of their ambitious uncle.’ 

‘Nay, madam, unless you will talk 
more reasonably,’ said the cardinal, ‘I 
fear we must leave you to the decision of 
the council, which is, that unless you 
think proper to render up the young 
duke of York to their requisition, they 
have resolved to take him from you per- 
force.’ 

‘Ay, but they dare not violate the priv- 
ilege of sanctuary to do that,’ retorted 
the queen. 

‘ Your grace’s prudent compliance with 
the wish of the nation, and the earnest 
desire of your royal son, shall spare the 
necessity of such a deed, I trust,’ repli- 
ed the cardinal. ‘ How say you, my lit- 
tle lord,’ said he, addressing the duke 
of York ; ‘would you not like to leave 
this dismal place, and go with me to the 
king your brother ?’ 

O, indeed J should!’ replied the young 
prince, ‘and I do not like being here at 
all; for though it is the merry month of 
May, I can neither see the flowers nor 
the pleasant green fields, nor hear the 
song of the pretty birds.’ 

‘But if you will go with me, my lord, 
said the cardinal, ‘you shall pass your 
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time in pleasant sports in the palace gar- 
dens, the livelong day, with king Ed- 
ward your brother, and the young lords 
of his court; and you shall ride forth 
with him on a princely steed, to hunt the 
deer with him through his royal parks 
and pleasaunces, with cheerly sounds of 
hounds and horns.’ 

‘O mother, mother!’ cried the boy, 
clinging to the queen’s arm, ‘let me go 
with these noble lords to the king my 
gentle brother.’ 

‘And would you leave your tender mo- 
ther, ungrateful child ?’ said the queen. 

‘ Dear mother, I am weary of this dis- 
mal place, and I would fain go forth to 
see the pleasant fields and green woods, 
and take my pastime in the gardens once 
more.’ 

‘Ah, Richard, Richard! heed not the 
deceitful words of those who would fain 
win thee from my sheltering arms to 
work thy wo, my simple child!’ said the 
queen, drawing him closer to her. 

‘Fie, madam, what strange perversity 
is this, to put such cruel constraint on 
the natural inclination of this fair young 
prince, whose brotherly affection doth so 
powerfully impel him to obey the man- 
date of the king,’ said the cardinal.— 
‘Why should you wish to keep those 
apart whom nature hath so fondly united 
in the sweet bonds of fraternal love ?’ 

‘God knoweth, my lord,’ said the 
queen, ‘that our separation from my roy- 
al Edward is my greatest grief; but 
how shall I, who have had such bitter 
proofs of the enmity of the duke of Glou- 
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both these my precious ones in the clut- 
ches of that ravenous wolf, who is pant- 
ing to destroy them ?’ 

‘Hush, royal lady, we must not hear 
you speak thus unadvisedly of that no- 
ble prince the duke of Gloucester, who 
in sooth appears most lovingly disposed 
to his royal nephews,’ said the cardinal. 

‘It may be so,’ replied the queen with 
a sigh, ‘but he cannot expect the mother 
of the lord Richard Grey to trust another 
of her sons in his keeping while she 
can withhold him.’ 

‘But the fair young prince is himself 
desirous of going ; are you not, my lord 
of York? said the cardinal. 

‘Ay, marry, my lord, am I,’ replied 
the young duke sturdily, ‘and I will go 
in faith, if you can persuade the queen 
my mother to part with me.’ 

‘Her Grace will be wise to consent 
at once, since her refusal will avail noth- 
ing, as matters stand,’ said the cardinal ; 
‘and I will be surety that no harm 
shall befall to this sweet child.’ 

‘Ah, York, my pretty York ! and must 
I then part with thee, my precious child? 
exclaimed the queen, snatching the young 
prince to her bosom in a transport of ma- 
ternal grief and tenderness ; and, burst- 
ing into a passion of tears, she deliver- 
ed him to the cardinal, with a solemn 
charge to be watchful over him, and tell- 
ing him that if any harm befel him, she 
should require him at his hands. 

‘ Richard, sweet brother Richard, will 
you leave us?’ exclaimed his sisters, 
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cester to me and mine, venture to trust 
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the queen our mother from this ugly 
place,’ responded the young prince,break- 
ing from their sorrowful embraces. 

‘Nay, tarry, tarry, gentle brother, for 
we cannot part with you thus,’ cried the 
lady Elizabeth, his eldest sister, fondly 
detaining him. 

‘Oh but, sweet sister mine, I am so 
longing to be forth of these imprisoning 
walls, that I cannot stay with you,’ cried 
the impatient boy. 

‘ Ah, pretty York ! you know not whi- 
ther you are hastening, or what dark 
destiny you may be leaving us to fulfil, 
said the princess, folding him in a part- 
ing embrace. 

‘ Farewel, farewel, my precious child !’ 
exclaimed his weeping mother ; ‘ may 
good angels be thy speed, and guard thee 
from every adversity that may threaten 
thee.’ 

The younger children lifted up their 
voices and wept aloud, when they, though 
happily unconscious of his peril, saw 
their beloved brother depart with the car- 
dinal and the other lords and gentlemen, 
who had been deputed by the council to 
fetch him. As for the queen, ere the 
doors of the church had fully shut the 
boy from her fond eyes, her heart mis 
gave her that she had done wrong in 
resigning him, and she flung herself up- 
on the pavement with such a passionate 
burst of grief, that the hearts of the most 











weeping and hanging round him.—— 

‘Fair sisters, I will bring our royal 
brother, King Edward, with all his val. ~ 
iant knights and nobles, to take you and © 
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obdurate of the hardened ruffians in the 
recincts of sanctuary were melted at 
the sight of her distress, which her sor- 
rowful daughters vainly strove to soothe 
by their tender caresses. 

Prince Richard meantime, with all the 
thoughtless vivacity of childhood, skip- 
ping gaily by the cardinal’s side, entered 
the star-chamber, where the duke of 
Gloucester, with the other members of 
the council, were waiting the return of 
the embassage to the queen, and begin- 
ning to marvel at their long delay. 

There was a general murmur of ad- 
miration in the council room at the bold 
bearing and sprightly beauty of the 
princely child, who had only just enter- 
ed his ninth year; and the duke of Glouce- 
ster, rising from his seat, eagerly advan- 
ced to meet him, and taking him up in 
his arms several times, exclaiming, ‘ Now 
welcome, my dear lord, with all my heart!’ 

‘Where is my brother, king Edward ?’ 
cried the young duke, struggling to es- 
cape from his uncle’s arms. 

‘Have patience a moment, fair neph- 
ew, and [ will conduct you to your royal 
brother, who will be dearly glad to see 
you,’ said the duke of Gloucester with 
a smile. 

‘O! but I want to see him now,’ re- 
joined the prince impatiently: ‘I thought 
I should have seen him on his throne 
there, which you have no right to be 
seated upon, uncle Gloucester.’ 

‘That is nota throne, you simple child,’ 


returned the duke; ‘it is only a chair of 
State.’ 
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‘And pray, uncle, what is a throne, if 
it be not a chair of state?’ retorted the 
prince. 

‘Go to! go to, prince Richard! you 
are too sharp for me,’ replied the duke 
of Gloucester, affecting to join in the 
general laugh; ‘ but we shall have no 
business done in council to-day, if we 
attend to your prating, so I suppose I 
must take you to pay your duty to king 
Edward your brother.’ 

The young king was in a melancholy 
mood, trying to divert his sad thoughts 
among the precious relics of the learning 
of past ages with which he was surroun- 
ded, when the door was softly unclosed, 
and his little brother bounded into his 
arms and overwhelmed him with caresses. 

Edward who, though he knew not how 
to account for his appearance, was de- 
lighted to see him, returned his endear- 
ments with interest, and clasping him to 
his bosom, laughed and wept alternately 
in the fulness of his heart. 

‘ But how came you hither, my sweet 
brother York 2?’ exclaimed he, when the 
first transport of his surprise and plea- 
sure would give him leave to speak. 

‘My uncle Gloucester brought me hi- 
ther,dearest Edward, and be careful what 
you say of him,’ said the young prince 
archly, ‘ for he is at the door listening to 
our conference, in hopes of hearing some 
ill of himself I suppose, knowing I love 
him not, and belike suspecting that he is 
not very dear unto your Grace.’ 

‘ Fie, Richard, you will make me chide 
you if you talk so inconsiderately,’ said 
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the king, tenderly embracing his thought- 
less brother. 

‘How likes your Grace the compan- 
ion I have brought you ?’ said the duke 
of Gloucester, fully unclosing the door 
which stood ajar, and advancing. 

‘It would have been a difficult mat- 
ter to provide me with one more dear, 
my lord,’ replied the king, raising his 
eyes to his uncle’s face with one of those 
sunny smiles which had long been stran- 
gers to his noble features. 

‘Then see you use him lovingly,’ 
rejoined the duke, and left the royal bro- 


thers to themselves. 
To be continued. 





A Young Putnam. 


On the morning of the 3d Nov. last, 
Alfred Brunson C ‘lark, eleven years old, 
grandson of the Rev. A. Brunson, went 
out on the Prairie (du Chien) to hunt 
for cows. He had four dogs with him, 
and seeing two wolves he hissed them 
on, and gave chase. One of the wolves 
was pursued by the dogs to a rock on 
the side of the bluff, some 150 feet up 
the steep acclivity, where he took refuge 
in a crevice, whence the dogs could not 
drive him. The lad having followed 
close upon the dogs, and seeing the situ- 
ation of the wolf, and unwilling to lose 
the game, tied his horse to a tree,and by 
the aid of the bushes clambered up the 
steep hill-side toa shelf of the rock, on 
which the wolf travelled to his retreat. 
One end of this shelf came to the si- 
dling ground, while the other, 10 or 12 
feet distant, is 8 or 10 feet from it. The 
shelf is about 12 or 15 inches wide, and 
over it hangs a projection like the cor- 
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nice, the space between the shelf and 
projection being only about 18 inches, 
On this shelf the boy crawled on his 
hands and knees to the crevice in which 
the wolf had stowed himself away, and 
finding his tail hanging ont, and having 
no weapon whatever to kill him with, he 
laid hold of the tail and pulled him back, 

As soon as he could, the wolf turned 
and snapped at his hand: to avoid which 
the boy tumbled him off the shelf; when 
the dogs seized him ere he reached the 
ground, and a_ tumbling, rolling-over 
fight ensued to the bottom of the hill. 


The boy, in the meantime, backed out 
of his dangerous position till he could 
nearly reach the ground, with his hands 
holding to the edge of the shelf, from 
which he fell, feet foremost, and hurried 
down to the place of slaughter. When 
he reached the dogs, the wolf was not 
quite dead, and to aid in the matter, he 
laid his head upon a rock, and with a 
club finished the work of death upon his 
prey. 

The next thing was to get him home 
as a trophy of his victory. 
was one of the largest and fattest kind of 
prairie wolves, and too heavy for a lad of 
his size to place upon the horse, but to 
overcome this difficulty, he dragged the 
wolf to a rock, and placing his horse by 
the side of it, with some difficulty sue- 
ceeded in placing his booty across the 
horse, and mounting behind it, rode home 
in as much triumph as the elder Put 
nam did with the wolf he killed in het 
den. If Putnam’s wolf were the largest 
and most difficult to be got at, his age, 
and his being armed for the fight, gave 
him an advantage over a lad of 11 years 
of age, and without weapons, which 
would probably render the cases very 
nearly parallel. Galena Gazette. 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM PaGe 104. 


We left our young travellers, at page 
104, in great affliction, Quintin thinking 
he had lost his brother forever. We 
now proceed with the narrative. 

The storm abated; but, as we had no 


provisions on board, our only chance of 
K VOL. X. 


safety was in falling in with a ship. 
We had fasted two days and nights when 
we were picked up by the Echo, a mer- 
chant-man bound to Trinidad, at which 
place we landed in safety. 

Without Brian the world was a blank 
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to me, my love of adventure was. gone, 
and I felt no disposition to.remove, from 
having no object in view, A month roll- 
ed over my head, and I grew weary of 
the world. 

When the Echo left Philadelphia she 
was in company with the Alfred, but 
they parted in the storm, and the Alfred 
was supposed to have gonedown. ‘This, 
however, was not the case; for she ar- 
rived at Trinidad a month after. the 
Echo. 

The news soon spread abroad that 
the Alfred, which had been driven on 
the Bermudas, much damaged, and been 
obliged to remain. there awhile to refit, 
had on board several of the crew of the 
frigate which had been wrecked on the 
headland. 

A forlorn hope entered my heart that 
my brother Brian might be among them ; 


‘but none can tell the dreadful suspense 


that I endured when that hope was once 
entertained and fostered, till I set my foot 
on the deck of the Alfred. 
aNever was a tigress, robbed of, her 
whelps, leaping from the thick jungle in 
quest of her young, more desperate than 
I, as I mounted the sides of the Alfred 
from the beat that had brought me from 
the shore. My heart beat fearfully, and 
my quick eye glanced from one counte- 
nance to another in vain. Above, below, 
from stem to stern, from larboard to star- 
board, I sought for Brian, and when I 
found him not, my big heart seemed 
near bursting. 
I had seen all on board save one 
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young man, and he, I. was told was 
alone in his berth. My. life and death 
seemed drawn to a point; trembling with 
impatient emotion, I burst away to the 
berth and caught hold of the young 
man, but he was not Brian. Staggering 
back and clenching my hands together in 
agony, I fell senseless at the foot of the 
companion ladder. 

When I came to myself, a surgeon 
was in the act of bleeding me, and sever- 
al seamen standing around; but he who 
held me in his arms, and bent over me 
with strong and affectionate sympathy,his 
face almost resting on my cheek, was 
my brother ! 

My conduct on this occasion had been 
more like that of a madman than a rea- 
sonable being; but my affections were 
strong, and my power of endurance 
weak. I had not then learned to com- 
mit myself and all that belonged to me 
to the wise disposal of a good.and mer- 
ciful God. Though He had snatched 
me from the waves that yawned ready to 
devour me, I put not my confidence in 
Him. How vain are all our acquire- 
ments till we are taught to bow with 
resignation to the will of the Almighty! 

Brian had got to land, with a few oth- 
ers from the wreck of the frigate, on a 
raft hastily constructed, and knowing 
that I had entered the long-boat, encour- 
aged a hope that I might be picked up 
by one of the many ships trading with 
the West Indies. He had gone on board 
the Alfred with a hope almost as forlorn 
as mine had been of our meeting again. 
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He had left Trinidad, and arrived safe in 
South America, landing at the mouth 
of the Oronoco. 

We found South America to be a coun- 
try full of interest. Its burning moun- 
tains astonished us; its beasts, its birds, 
and its reptiles, all added to our enjoy- 
ment. In the woods were parrots and 
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ber, and the rivers in some parts swarm- 
ed with alligators. I have seen a hun- 
dred of the latter, at one view, basking 
on the banks, or asleep. Indeed, not on- 
ly rivers, but lagoons, bays, creeks, and 
ponds, abound with them. Sometimes 
they lie close together groaning and bel- 
lowing in a frightful manner. At others 
they crawl about the shores and woods 
to obtain food or deposit their eggs in 
safety. 

In a wood where Brian and I were 
wandering, the monkeys were unusual- 
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ly numerous, running, capering, climb- 
ing, jumping from bough to bough, grin- 
ning at one another, and chattering in- 
cessantly. What it was that occasioned 
the quarrel [cannot tell; but all at once, 
little less than a hundred of them set to 
work pinching, scratching, tearing, and 
biting one another like mad creatures, 
screaming all the time violently; such a 
confusion of sounds [| had never before 
heard among the animal creation. We 
stood watching them till the fight was 
over, and Brian laughed immoderately 
at their strange antics, their spiteful mal- 
ice, and their uncouth grimaces. 

There was one white-faced monkey, 
who, with more strength and agility than 
the rest, seemed the very life and soul 
of mischief. He was here, there, and 
everywhere, taking the wildest leaps, and 
annoying all who were opposed to him 
in the strangest ways, seizing them by 
the neck to choke them; unclutching 
their grasp of a bough to let them fall ; 
and pulling, with all his might, at their 
tails, while his own was twisted tightly 
round a neighboring branch. 

When the fight was over, we wish- 
ed to take a monkey alive; and well 
knowing how fond these animals are of 
imitating anything they see, the thought 
struck us that we might easily ensnare 
one. For this purpose we pulled a 
strong branch of a tree, rifting it a little 
way from the stem, and allowed it to 
spring again into its proper place. We 
then tied to the branch a strong string 


which we had with us, pulling the bough 
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till the rift was open, tying the end of the 
string to another tree behind the bushes. 
In the rift we placed a piece of white pa- 


per. All this time the monkeys were 
chattering, and watching us with great 
attention. We pulled out the paper and 
put it into the rift again, two or three 
times over, and then went away hiding 
ourselves behind the bushes. 

In a minute or two the monkeys gath- 
ered around the snare, and Brian, watch- 
ing his opportunity, cut the string just 
as a monkey who had taken out the pa- 
per was putting it in again. A loud 
squall told us that our stratagem had suc- 
ceeded. We ran to the spot, and who 
should we find there caught fast by the 
paw, but our old friend the white-faced 
monkey. He grinned and threatened, 
and tried to prevent our seeing that his 
paw was caught; but it was all in vain, 
for he could not stir from the spot, and 
fell, therefore, an easy captive into our 
hands. 

The Pyrenees and the Alps are diffi- 
cult enough to cross; but the Andes that 
intersect South America are on a much 
larger scale, lifting up their giant heads 
amid the clouds. We look up at a church 
spire thinking it an enormous height if 
it reaches two or three hundred feet; 
but some of the passes of the Andes are 
from sixteen to eighteen hundred. 

Brian and I were sometimes carried 
up the rugged craggy pathways, seated 
in chairs made fast to the backs of the 
stout mountaineers. These sure-footed 
and strong-backed guides rarely meet 
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with an accident of any consequence, 
though once we saw one fall from an op- 
posite rock into the stream below. The 
guide who carried me on another occa- 
sion fell into a hollow, where a projec- 
tion of the rock prevented us from rolling 
farther. 

It was most pleasant to be mounted 
on a mule, an animal much used in many 
of the mountainous parts, though in Pe- 
ru and Chili the lama is the beast of 
burthen.. 

The first time we saw a train of bag- 
gage-mules loaded for a journey, it much 
interested us. A poncho, or large shawl, 
was thrown over the head of the animal 
to blind him, while the load was made 
fast on each side of the pack saddle. All 
this time the creature’s nose and lips 
were wrinkled up into a thousand odd 
forms, expressive of his aversion to the 
drudgery for which he was being prepared. 

Many a time have I seen a mule thus 
loaded, steal along the narrow ledge of 
a precipice between one and two thou- 
sand feet high, now and then coming to 
a break or rift in the path over which he 
was compelled to leap. 

In one case of this kind, when Brian 
and I, having crossed a pass, had occa- 
sion to descend about twenty yards to- 
wards the stream that ran in the hollow 
below, to find a better road,a mule came 
rolling over and over, with his burthen 
on his back. 

Had we been a little more forward he 
would inevitably have knocked us from 
the path ; but on he went, rolling till he 
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cane to a point that pushed out con- 
siderably over the stream, and from this 
he plunged into the water. 

Both Brian and I considered that the 
poor animal must be dashed to pieces ; 
but when a peon or mule-driver descend- 
ed in haste to the spot with his lasso, or 
long leathern thong, the mule was got out 
of the water very little injured by his fall. 

After a long day’s ramble among the 
woods, on one occasion, we came to an 
interesting little village. 

It happened that a scientific German, 
a very tall man, with huge black whis- 
kers, had arrived there the day before, 
and one object that he had in view was 
to take, alive, some of the electrical eels, 
occasionally found in the stagnant pools 
of the place. I believe these eels are to 
be found ir the large rivers, as well as in 
the pools, but they cannot be caught there 
so easily as in more confined places. 

Swimmers in the Oronooko, the Ama- 
zon, and other American rivers, have 
been struck suddenly and overcome with 
a numbness of the limbs, which has re- 
mained for hours, without being at all 
able to account for it; though the proba- 
bility is, that the effect has been occasion- 
ed by some electrical fish, and most prob- 
ably by the gymnotus, or electrical eel. 

There are different ways of taking this 
fish, but the fearful tales that are told 
of its power not only to inflict terrible 
shocks, but also death itself, make even 
the indians afraid of embarking in the 
enterprise of catching it. A suitable 
bribe however overcomes their reluctance. 
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The tall German, all ardor in his en- 
terprise, applied to some indians to assist 
him in taking the gymnoti he wished to 
procure, and the method adopted filled 
me with surprise. 

I had expected to see the indians eith- 
er plunge into the water, with spears, or 
drag the pools with nets, but they did 
neither the one nor the other. 

The first method might have cost them 
their lives ; and the second would hardly 
have succeeded, as the gymnoti, when 
alarmed, bury themselves, if they can, 
deep in the mud. 

Wild horses and mules are very plen- 
tiful in the neighborhood, and at least a 
dozen of these were brought by the indi- 
ans, and driven into the pool they inten- 
ded to fish. All this seemed to me an 
unaccountable mode of proceeding ; and 
what the horses had to do in catching 
eels I could not for the life of me con- 
ceive. 

The indians surrounded the pool, and 
forced the horses and mules to move from 
one part to another, by shouting, throw- 
ing earth and stones at them, and by 
striking them with Jong rods which they 
had in their hands. 

In a short time the water became thick 
and muddy ; and, all at once, a black 
shaggy horse which had pranced about 
in a more lively manner than the rest, on 
account of a prickly shrub having been 
placed under his tail, sank with a sudden 
plunge; he soon gained his feet again, 
but seemed to tremble from head to foot. 
I now understood that the horses and 
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mules were forced into the water that 
they might receive the first and most dan- 
gerous shocks of the gymnoti; for, after 
a time, the power of these fish is much 
weakened. 

The shaggy horse rose and fell, sha- 
king and trembling: but the indians 
would not let him come out of the pool. 
It was clear enough that he was repeat- 
edly shocked by the gymnoti; and in the 
end, being unable to keep his head above 
water long together, he was drowned. 
Another horse shared the same fate ; and 
the rest, horses and mules, seemed almost 
mad at one time, and almost exhausted 
at another—their manes stood up, their 
haggard eyes showed what anguish they 
endured ; and it was not till many hours 
after that they fully recovered the use of 
their benumbed limbs. 

Six electrical eels were taken by the 
indians with small harpoons and cords ; 
it was laughable enough to see these 
men occasionally loose the cord, and ca- 
per about, twisting and writhing in dif- 
ferent attitudes, having received a smart 
shock from the gymnoti; while the tall 
black-whiskered German absolutely grin- 
ned with delight. 

The fish taken were about four or five 
feet in length, and of a fine olive-green 
colour, though under the head the colour 
was yellow with a little red. Manya 
time had I been electrified when a boy, 
but to be affected in the same manner by 
touching a fish was extraordinary ; I pla- 
ced both my hands on the back of a gym- 
notus, pressing it hard, and the shock 
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went through me from head to foot to 
such a degree, that every joint in my 
body was in pain the better part of the 
day afterwards. 

Many pranks were played with one 
of these little fish: it was put into a tub 
with a cover over it, in which was a hole; 
through this hole was placed an iron rod, 
and persons were induced, under differ- 
ent pretences, to stir up the water with 
the iron rod; on which occasions, the 
rod coming in contact with the gymnotus, 
a shock was sure to be received. One 
bawled out, that the use of his arm was 
gone, another fell on his back, and a 
third ran off wringing his hands, and cry- 
ing out that he was a murdered man. 

This electrical eel is about three feet 
in length, and twelve inches in circum: 
ference, in the thickest part of the body. 
The head is broad, flat and large ; the 
mouth wide and destitute of teeth. Per- 
sons have been knoked down by a stroke 
from this eel. One of them having been 
taken from a net, an english sailor, not- 
withstanding all the persuasions used to 
prevent him, would insist upon taking it 
up; but the moment he grasped it, he 
fell down in a fit, his eyes were fixed, 
and it was with difficulty his senses were 
restored. 
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The Little Flower Garden. 


In yon old village burying-place, 











With briers and weeds o’ergrown, 
I saw a child with beauteous face 
Sit musing all alone. 


Without a shoe, without a hat, 
Besidé a new-raised mound, 
The little Willie pensive sat, 

















ee As if to guard the ground. 

re 
ial @ | I asked him why he lingered thus 
% 4 q Within that grey old wall ? 

ie | “ Because,” said he, “it is to us 
rat The dearest place of all.” 

|} 5 

w¢ ‘And what,’ said I, ‘to one so young 
3) O 

H \ Can make the place so dear ? 
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“Our mother! ”—said the lisping tongue— 
“ They laid our mother here. 


“ And since they made it mother’s lot, 
We like to call it ours; 

We took it for our garden spot, 
And planted it with flowers. 


“We know ’twas here that she was laid ; 
And yet they tell us too 

She’s now a happy angel made, 
To live where angels do. 


“Then she will watch us from above, 
And smile on us, to know 

That here her little children love 
To make the flowerets grow. 


“ My sister Anna’s gone to take 
Her supper, and will come 

With quickest haste that she can make, 
To let me run for some. 


“ We do not leave the spot alone, 
For fear the birds will spy 

The places where the seeds were sown, 
And catch them up and fly. 


“ We love to have them come and feed, 
And sing, and flit about ; 

But not where we have dropt the seed, 
To find and pick it out. 


“But now the great round yellow sun 
Is going down to rest, 

And soon the birds will every one 
Be home and in the nest: 




















“Then we to rest shall go home toa, 
And while we’re fast asleep, 

Amid the darkness and the dew 
Perhaps the sprouts will peep. 


“ And when our plantsthave grown so high 
That leaves are on the stem, 

We'll call the pretty birdies nigh, 
And scatter crumbs for them. 





“For mother loved their songs to hear— 
To watch them on the wing ; 
She'll like to know they still come near 
Her little ones and sing.” 
‘Heaven shield thee, precious child!’ methought, 


‘And sister Anna too! 
And let your future days be fraught 


With blessings ever new !’ 
H. F. GOULD. 


The Boy and the Bird. 








Little Bird, upon that tree, What will save when tempest 
Sing, I pray, a song to me ; tost ? 
Are you happy all day long, 


“ Being free, my little hoy 
Tell me, tell me, in your song ? & free, my ys 


Freedom is my winter’s joy ; 
“Tam happy, little boy, This will ever cheer my heart, 
To be free is all my joy ; Though all other joys depart : 

In the shade, or in the sun, “This will keep me blithe and 
1 am still a happy one. warm, 

“Tn the gay and merry spring, Through the frost and through 
I am free to play and sing ; __ the storm ; 

In the summer free to fly, Little boy, O love, like me, 
Where I will, beneath the sky.” Ever. ever to be free! 











But in winter, sad and drear, “ Free to do, and free to dare, 

What, my bird, will give you The very worst for freedom’s air ; 
cheer ? Free and fearless of the strong, 

What will warm you inthe frost? Fee to all—srt poinc wrone!” 
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How to make Plate Glass. 


In one of our first volumes is given 
a descriptiun of the method of blowing 
glass and how the materials are melted ; 
but it speaks only of common window 
glass. We have now collected some’ cu- 
rious facts about other kinds of glass, 
which will interest you, and impart that 
information so convenient to every one 
that looks at the beautiful glass windows 
which reflect all the permanent and pass- 
ing objects in our streets. 

It is said, that the idea of casting glass 
into plates was suggested by an accident, 
which happened to a man employed in 
a glass-house. He was melting some of 
the material in a crucible, which is a 
kind of pot or vessel, made to bear the 
heat of a very strong fire; while en- 
gaged in this operation, he either over- 
set the crucible, or spilled a great part of 
its contents: the melted mass falling on 
the large flag-stones, with which the 
place was paved, penetrated the joining 
of the pavement, and ran under one of 
the stones; this obliged the workman to 
take up the stone, in order to recover his 
glass: to his great surprise he found it 
lying beneath the stone, in the form of a 
plate or sheet of glass, such as could not 
have been produced by the usual method 
of blowing. He was very much impres- 
sed by this fact: it set him to thinking so 
intently, that when night came he could 
not sleep. He saw at once that much 
better looking-glasses might be made by 
casting, if he could only contrive a good 


method of doing it. He resolved to try, 
and set about his experiments immediate- 
ly, and with such good success, that be- 
fore sunrise the next morning, he proved 
the possibility of making the great im- 
provement which this fortunate accident 
had so unexpectedly suggested. This 
circumstance js said to have taken place 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

It was evident that great advantage 
would result from casting glass at once 
in the form of plates, especially when re- 
quired to be very large: a glass bubble 
can only be dlown of a certain size, but 
there seems no limit to the dimensions 
of a cast plate, except the expense of the 
machinery required to produce it. The 
process is simple enough; something 
like that pursued in making sheet-lead. 

When the glass is melted, it is poured 
out upon a table, which should be of 
metal, perfectly level, and furnished with 
iron ledges of the same thickness as the 
plate of glass is intended to be: the led- 
ges are to confine the fluid glass to the 
size proposed. A heavy copper roller 
then passing over it, pushes the soft glass 
before it, and presses it into a smooth, 
level surface. The newly formed plate, 


when sufficiently hardened by cooling, is 
slid into a furnace, or kind of oven, 
where it remains fora fortnight; care be- 
ing taken that it should cool very grad- 
ually. The plates thus formed are after- 
wards ground to a more exact level with 
sand; and then polished with emery; 
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tripoli, and putty, till they acquire that 
beautiful surface we are accustomed to 
see. 

We are indebted to the ingenuity of 
the French for the art of casting plates 
of glass,but in England they are now cast 
in such perfection as to equal, in every 
respect, those that are made in France. 
A number of persons have formed them- 
selves into a company, to defray the 
great expense and share the profits of 
the undertaking. They have an iron 
casting-table fifteen feet long, nine feet 
wide, and six inches thick. This enor- 
mous table is so heavy that it is suppor- 
ted on castors, for the convenience of 
moving it close to the mouth of the ov- 
ens, in which the plates of glass are to 
be gradually cooled. 

The room in which this great table 
stands, is said to be the largest under 
one roof that has ever been built in Eng- 
land. It is even larger than Westmin- 
ster Hall, being three hundred and thir- 
ty-nine feet long, one hundred and fifty- 
five feet wide, and proportionably lofty. 

The melting furnaces are ranged down 
the middle, and occupy about one-third 
of the apartment. The ovens, in which 
the glass plates are gradually cooled, are 
placed in two rows, along the side-walls 
of the room. Each of them is sixteen 
feet wide and forty feet deep. Their 
floors are just level with the top of the 
great casting-table ; so that when all is 
ready, the table may be rolled up to the 
mouth of the oven, and the plate slipped 
in without delay. 
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It is a great favor to obtain admission 
to a plate-glass manufactory. Mr. 
Parkes, who was permitted to witness 
the casting of a large plate, describes it 
as a grand and interesting sight. A 
vast body of melted glass, of the finest 
and purest materials, is poured at once 
from an immense crucible; when the 
large copper roller has passed over it, 
the glass is spread out into a sheet of 
uniform breadth and thickness, and its 
surface exhibits a variety of colours. At 
least twenty workmen are employed in 
the operation. All are busy; but there 
must be no bustle—no disturbance of 
any kind: even the opening or shutting 
of a door must be avoided, till the glass 
is tolerably hardened, lest the motion of 
the air should cause a wave or wrinkle 
on the surface, and thus lessen the value 
of the plate. 

When you are passing along the street, 
you may observe a shop which has win- 
dows of plate-glass, and compare its pow- 
er of reflecting objects with that of com- 
mon crown-glass in the windows of the 
next shop. You will at once perceive 
that there is a great difference between 
them. Butto make plate-glass complete- 
ly answer the purpose of a mirror, we 
must call in the assistance of metals, 
which are applied in so simple a way 
that I think you can easily understand 
it. Here is the effect you see, in the sil- 
very appearance on the back of this 
piece of glass. I will tell you how it is 
produced. 

A smooth, thick slab of wood or stone, 
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inclosed in a wooden frame, is placed on 
a pivot, so that either end may be raised 


or lowered at pleasure. When itis used, 


the slab must be placed in a level pori- 
tion, and covered with paper. A sheet 
of very thin tin-foil is then laid upon the 
paper ; and as much quicksilver is stead- 
ily poured over it as will remain on its 
flat surface. Now comes the difficulty— 
the nicety of the operation, which con- 
sists in sliding the plate of glass to be 
silvered dexterously into the frame, that 
it may just dip into the surface of the 
quicksilver as it glides along, without 
once touching the tin-foil that lies be- 
neath it. When this is happily accom- 
plished, the piate is suffered to drop gent- 
ly down by its own weight. Some of 
the quicksilver is thus squeezed out from 
between the glass and the tin-foil, but 
more is left than is wanted: the plate is 
therefore covered with thick flannel, and 
loaded with weights placed at regular 
distances. The whole is then, by means 
of the pivot, placed in a slanting posi- 
tion, that the superfluous quicksilver may 
the more readily escape. In the mean- 
time the tin-foil and part of the quicksil- 
ver become incorporated ; that is, mixed 
together into one substance, which is soft 
at first, but soon hardens, and adheres 
firmly to the surface of the glass. It then 
reflects accurately any object placed be- 
fore it, and becomes what we call a 
mirror, or looking-glass. 


There is a species of glass called the 
Bologna phial. It is shaped like com- 


mon phials, and may be made of any 
kind of glass; but the bottom of it must 
be a great deal thicker than the upper 
part, and when made it must be cooled 
suddenly in the air. Some of these phi- 
als have been struck with a wooden mal- 
let, with force sufficient to drive a nail 
into most kinds of wood, and the glass 
remained uninjured; yet they broke 
readily when a small sharp piece of flint, 
weighing only two grains, was dropped 
gently into them: even a grain of sand 
has produced this effect, causing the 
thick bottom of the phial to crack all 
round and drop off. When the falling 
substance has been very hard and sharp 
—a cut diamond, for instance—it has 
been seen to pass through the thick bot- 
tom of the glass, apparently meeting 
with as little resistance as would be of- 
fered by a cobweb. 

There is another curious kind of glass 
called Rupert’s drops, which are small, 
solid pieces of common green glass; 
these have been suffered to fall, while 
red-hot, into cold water, where they took 
the form you see, that of roundish lumps, 
lengthening into a sort of tail. The 
thick round part will bear a hard blow; 
but if one of you will grasp it in your 
hand, while I break off only the tip of 
the tail, the whole drop will burst into 
minute fragments. I have heard, that 
if one of these drops is put into a phial 
or tall glass filled with water, and the 
end of it is broken off with a pair of 
pincers, the bulb will fly in pieces with 
such force as to break the vessel in 
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which it is contained. It is said, that 
the stoutest wine or beer bottle would 
not be strong enough to withstand the 
shock. But if you will hold a Rupert’s 
drop firmly in your closed hand, and let 
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some one break off the tip of the tail, 
you may do it very safely, and observe 
how completely the particles of glass 


will be separated by that slight shock. 





Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls 





MrW. ‘Tom, have you brought the 
small cork I told you to bring ? 

Tom. Yes, father ; here it is. 

MrW. Pui it in the kettle-spout. 

Tom. Why, it blows out again, as soon 
as it is in. 

Mr W. You do not half press it in. 
Hold it fast—press with all your strength. 

Tom. See there—the lid is blown off! 

Mr W. Blown off! How is this ?—no- 
body has put gunpowder into the kettle ! 

Ella. \ am sure there is nothing but 
clean water ; I saw it put in. 

MrW. But, is it not very extraordi- 
nary that simple clean water should blow 
the kettle-lid off ? 

Tom. Not at all, father. When you 
told us about the expansion of cold wa- 
ter below forty degrees, we wondered, 
because we could not think ice was more 
bulky than water; but there seems no 


reason to doubt, that the hotter water be- 
comes, the more room it takes up. 


Mr W. How does the heat do this ? 

Tom. By expanding it. 

MrW. We know that ; but how ? 

Tom. By driving the particles of steam 
farther and farther asunder. 

MrW. Precisely. The moment the 
particles of a drop of water become steam, 
they occupy eighteen hundred times as 
much room as they did before. 

Tom. And press the lid eighteen hun- 
dred times more forcibly than water. 

MrW. Its force is altogether irresist- 
ible. If this kettle were composed of 
iron an inch thick or more, if steam could 
not escape, it would burst it with ease. 


Tom. ls that the reason why steam- 
boilers burst ? 

MrW. It is one reason, but not the 
principal one. If all the water in this 
kettle were all boiled out, and it was full 
of steam, and we corked it tightly up, and 
soldered the lid down, and stil] kept the 
fire blazing fiercely about it, it would 
burst at the weakest part: perhaps the 
lid would fly off, or the side burst: the 
steam would rush out, and, if we were 
very near, we might be scaided. 
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Tom. Then, when a boiler grows old 
and thin, if the pressure is very great, it 
bursts in the weak part ? 

MrW. Just so; and ingenious men 
have made some portion of the boiler of 
a weaker metal—so that, if it burst from 
the pressure of the:steam, it should hurt 
no one. 

Amelia. I cannot understand what 
you mean. 

MrW. Yousee this kettle on the fire: 
—if we cork up the spout, and fasten the 
lid down, and Jet it boil, it will probably 
blow the cork out, and hit some one. of 
you ; but if,at the back of the kettle that 
touches the chimney, we have a part of it 
made of lead, or tin, it will explode 
there. 

Amelia. QO! I see now. 

Tom. But, father, this cannot account 
for the tremendous explosions, by which 
the boiler itself is thrown to a great dis- 
tance, and even factories blown down. 

MrW. I think not; but I will try to 
explain this. I need not tell you, who 
read newspapers, of any particular acci- 
dents from steam-boilers bursting. There 
is hardly a week without an accident. 
Bring us in the tea-kettle again. 

Tom. It boils, and the steam is esca- 
ping from both lid and spout. 

Mr W. You recollect, I dare say,when 
we explained what the little explosions 
were, that were heard when the red-hot 
wick of a candle was wetted ? 

Tom. O yes—perfectly. The water, 
you told us, was composed of two gases 
—-oxygen and hydrogen—and that the 





heat of the candle converted the drops of 
water into these gases. 

MrW. Quite correct ; and I also ex. 
plained, that whenever oxygen became 
mixed with hydrogen, and a light was ap- 
plied, the explosion was loud and violent. 

Amelia. | recollect well, being stunned 
by the explosion of a bladderful of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. 

MrW. Well, I believe steam-boilers 
burst simply from the pressure of steam ; 
but when lives are lost, and pieces of the 
boiler are hurled with the violence of ar- 
tillery, I believe the same thing takes 
place as when a drop of water falls into 
a candle. 

Tom. This might happen if the boiler 
was nearly empty,and the fire very fierce ; 
but how could it happen when water was 
in the boiler? If there was only a table- 
spoonful of water left in the kettle, it 
would boil away, or be turned into steam. 

MrW. All very good ; but I believe 
it is not the water that is turned into 
these exploding gases, but the heated 
steam. You know the water is never 
hotter than two hundred and twelve de- 
grees ; afterwards it becomes steam. 

Tom. And, what is very wonderful— 
the water keeps the kettle bottom from 
becoming hotter than itself. 

MrW. But steam may be heated up to 
almost any height. In Papin’s Digester, 
which is only a steam-kettle, with enor- 
mously strong and thick iron sides, the 
steam willrise to the height of 600 degrees 
—a heatthat converts solid bone into jelly. 

Tom. I think I see it :—so long as 











(here is-waterin the kettle, the bottom 
become red hot ; but there is nothing to 
prevent the sides, if the fire be fierce 
enough. 

Mr W. Gertainly not. 

Tom. Then why may not the red-hot 
side of the kettle convert the steam into 
hydrogen and oxygen, and, at last, hav- 
ing filled the boiler with this decomposed 
water, it glows with a heat sufficiently 
intense to explode hydrogen? And, 
when J remember the violence of a small 
bladderful that I fired, I can believe the 
explosion of a boilerful would be tre- 
mendous. 

MrW. And so could I; and I firmly 
believe this to be the chief cause. Not- 
withstanding all these accidents, and all 
this power, it has done for man what no 
other agent has ever equalled. It is his 
patient, unfed, untiring slave—requiring 
neither-wages, nor food, nor raiment : 
of power sufficient to overturn a moun- 
tain, and yet sinking, powerless, into 
utter nothingness, at the touch of a littie 
cold water. 





Turkish Divans. 


From the Journal of a late American traveller 
in Turkey. 

Towards dusk we dropped anchor between 
Tenedes and the coast of ancient Troy. We 
left the ship and were soon set on shore at Te- 
nedos. Here we were met by a Turkish offi- 
cer, who, after civilly inquiring our business, 
asked us if we would not be desirous of paying 
our respects to the agha,or governor ; to which 
We gladly assented. The houses are low mud 
and wooden buildings, covered with flat roofs: 
We followed our guide to a house which rose 
proudly above its neighbors in all the dignity 
oftwo stories. After groping our way through 
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the lower-story. over a stone pavement and 
climbing a ricketty staircase, we were ushered 
with all due formalities into the presence of 
the agha. The room was about twelve feet 
square, with windows on three sides, the floors 
covered with matting, the walls plastered, and 
the ceiling formed of unpainted boards. A- 
round three sides of the room was a low broad 
platform, about six inches above the floor, cov- 
ered with large cushions, and similar ones 
leaning against the wall. This is the celebra- 
ted divan, so frequently alluded to in oriental 
descriptions. 


Turkish Coffee. 


Almost blinded and stifled with tobacco- 
smoke, we made our way to one of the corners 
of the divan, where we were presented to the 
agha. Tutored by our interpreter, we were 
on our guard not to commit the oriental inci- 
vility of taking off our hats; but, following the 
motions of the agha, placed our hands on our 
breasts, and, with a gentle inclination of the 
body, expressed in sonorous English our hap- 
piness at having made his acquaintance. We 
were presented with coffeein small cups hard- 
ly containing more than a moderate-sized 
thimbleful, inclosed in thin brass cup-stands ; 
small as this quantity was, one-half consisted 
of grounds. Long amber-headed pipes filled 
with tobacco and properly ignited, were next 
presented us. The naughilay, or water-pipe, 
with its long flexible tube was, however, a puz 
zler ; and our vain attempts to obtain smoke, 
or, as we designated it, ‘to getup a head of 
steam,’ excited the risibility of our new ac- 
quaintances. The room was filled with the. 
chief dignitaries of the island, among them the 
bey, and an emir distinguished by his green 
turban. Among the servants we observed sev- 
eral negroes from Dongola and Sennaar, who 
were distinguished by three large scars in each 
cheek, and dressed in long flowing robes of 
scarlet cloth. After making our obeisances we 
withdrew, and on thestairs found the servants 
posted in line with the most money-beseeching 
faces imaginable ; and we did not succeed in 
getting out of the house until we had been re- 
lieved of all our superfluous cash. This was 
however a trifling tax compared to the honor 
of smoking a pipe with an agha, exchanging 
nods with an emir, and drinking nasty, burnt 
coffee, with a been-bashi. 
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Salutations and Customs 


IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


In the early ages of the world, when 
all mankind formed one family or one 
people, it was natural that they should 
salute each other as brothers and sisters, 
parents and children. 

When friends now meet in the street 
or at each other’s houses, it is*customary 
to say something respectful, or use some 
token of mutual and friendly recognition. 
These kind words and obeisances are 
called salutations. 

The generosity, simplicity, and endear- 
ing quality of these ceremonies is beau- 
tifully illustrated in the earliest books of 
the bible. As fast as the world became 
divided into nations, each nation appears 
to have adopted salutations, butalmost ev- 
ery kingdom or people have a different 
mode of greeting. 
mourning is 
composed of 
\, violet or blue 
colours. In 
Ethiopia itis 
of gray; and 
in the king- 
dom of Cas- 
tile, mourn- 
ing garments 
= were former- 
ly of white serge. 

The Chinese, when they are in mourn- 
ing, wear coarse white cloth or sackcloth, 
and weep three years for the 


In 


> 


of a relation. The magis- 
trate or mMan- 

darin no 
longer 
exercises 
his duties ; 
the hus- 
band and 





live apart from each oth- 


er as with the Jews; the 


ceases his sleights of 
hand, and the counsel- 
lor his suits at law. 
Young people live in 
seclusion, and cannot 
marry till the end of 
three years. 





Abraham saluted the 








to the ground, run- 
ning to meet them, 

and saying, ‘If I 
have found favor in he sight, turn not a- 
way from thy servant. Let a little water 


be fetched, and wash thy 


and 
rest 








Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched 
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tender and If two friends in China meet after a 
good, and long separation, they fall on their knees ; 
hasted to \ bow their 
dress it, 

and 





kneaded and baked three mea- 


sures of fine meal, 
and took butter 
and milk, and set 
before them in the 








two or three times, and use many other 
affected modes. They havea ritual or 


of compliments,” as 
when . % ae 
they met$ {yaiecpge 
in public) <a 
rubbed | eemese 





they call the book by 
which they regulate 
the number of times 
they are to strike 
their heads to the 


In Otaheite 








former] their 
é chins to- , ground, and words to 
be spokenon any oc- 
gether, as — 
their Casion. Ambassa- 
mode of salutation. dors practise these genuflections and 
The Green- 
landers are —7 = most 
the 


only 


who never salute; 












for forty days before they appear at court 
'’ in the august presence of the 


of the ‘ celestial em- 
pire, Tara-Twang, 
the holy 





or 

inc.ine 
the 

head, 










in acknowledgment of in- of heaven, guardian of the 


feriority or obeisance to his fellow man. ? L 
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and chief of the two- 








by which 

‘ titles and 
numerous 
kou-tows, 

or knock- 


ings of the head on the ground, the em- 
peror is saluted by his 300 millions of 
subjects. 

The Dutch, probably because they are 
great eaters, and lovers of 





comforts, 
in the 
shape of 
sirloins 
and 








I a 
of beef, and other 
substantial fare, have 
a morning salutation, 
common among all 
ranks and orders of 
people in Holland, ‘Smaakelyk eeten 
that is, 











‘ May y dinner.’ Another is, 
you eat ‘Hoe vaart awe ?’— 
a ‘How do you sail ? 





adopted, no doubt, in 


were all sailors, net-makers, 





the early times of the republic when they 
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builders, 
skippers, 
pilots, sea- 
captains, or 





An Ethiopian salutes by taking the 
robe of another and tying it about his own 
body, 


b( La 


ing his poor friend half naked and shiv- 





ering in the 





Some of the salutations and customs 
among the Jews are probably such as 
were used in Noah’s time in the 








ee 


when the whole human family was con- 
tained within its wooden walls, or may 
have come down from the time of 

in the gar- 
den of E- 
den. 


In the 
book of 
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we read, that Orpah kissed Naomi and 
lifted up her voice and wept ; but the si- 
lent grief of her companion was more 
expressive than any saiutation. Ruth 
‘clave to her, and said, “ Whither thou 
goest, ny mother, I will go ; thy 


shall be my people, 
and thy God my 


Wy Nyity 2 






wrest CREEETE® 


The customs and generosity of the Is- 


raelites permitted the poor and the stran-* 


ger to gather the harvest at the corners 
of the field, and even the ox that trod out 
the corn was not allowed to be muzzled. 
Boaz said to his servant who was set 
over the reapers, ‘ whose 

is this?” gather- 

ing a scanty pit- 
Yee, tance among the 






And Ruth fell on her 


and bowed 
herself to 
the ground 
saying, ‘ why have I found 





favor in thy 


seeing I am a 





stranger ? 


The customs of thé Jews all partook 
of the simplicity and grace of early times. 


Pa gave it to his ivighbor. By this sim- 
( 


~~ 


went up to the 








of the city,and sat him down; and he 
took ten men, the 


of the city, and 
said, ‘Sit ye 
down here;’ and 
this was the 
manner inIsrael, 
concerning Te- 
se= deeining, that a 

~ man Se off 











ple ceremony all the rights of the nearest 
relative were transferred to a more distant 
one, and the lands, 

widow, goods, and 
chattels of the de- 
® ceased father and 
.& son were made the 
i wife and inheri- 
PE tance of Boaz. 


And all the people 


within the gate and the elders said, ‘We 
are witnesses ; the Lord make the young 
woman like Rachel and like Leah, which 
two did build up the house of Israel.’ 
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Biography of Brush the Squirrel. 
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‘Biess me, I do believe I have been a- 
sleep!’ said a squirrel, one fine morning in 
early spring, when the delicious warmth of 
the sun had reached him in his winter re- 
treat, and roused the lazy little fellow from 
a two months’ nap. The truth is, that he 
and his family had fallen asleep at the first 
setting in of the cold weather, and had pas- 
sed the dismal winter in a state of profound 
repose, except that during a warm day or 
two in January, they had roused themselves 
for a short time, and eaten a few nuts and 
acorns from their winter store. 

‘Yes, I have certainly been asleep,’ said 
the squirrel, ‘and I fancy I have had a pret- 
ty long nap too. Well, I declare, my lazy 
wife and children are lying there still, curled 
up like so many dead things! Hallo, Mrs. 
Brush ! come, get up and eat some breakfast. 
Here is the sun shining in most gloriously 
at the mouth of the hole, and I hear the 
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blackbird’s merry whistle in the grove be- 
low. Ah! they won’t move, so I’ll havea 
run this fine morning, and see how the 
world looks now. Perhaps when I come 
back they may be awake.’ 

So Master Brush went to the entrance of 
his nest, which was situated at a great 
height from the ground, in a commodious 
hollow of a magnificent oak-tree. 

‘Oh joy!’ he exclaimed, when he had 
looked around him for a half a minute, ‘I 
see those delicious buds are beginning to 
sprout. Nobody can tell how I long for 
some fresh green food again! Nuts and 
acorns are all very well, but then they are 
terribly dry. Here goes for a leap then!’ 

So saying, the active little fellow sprang 
from his hole, and if you had seen him, you 
would have thought that no animal without 
wings could have ventured upon such a leap 
without being dashed to pieces upon the 
ground. But Brush had nothing to fear; 
for though he had no wings, he knew that 
his beautiful bushy tail, and his legs, stretch- 
ed out straight from his body, would bear 
him up-in the air, and prevent his falling too 
heavily. Then he had very strong legs for 
his size, especially his hind legs, and his 
claws were so sharp and hooked, that he 
could skip along the boughs, without the 
least danger of falling off, and he could e- 
ven run up and down the perpendicular 
trunks of trees, almost as easily as we can 
walk upon the level ground. 

So when Brush leaped from the entrance 
of his hole, instead of falling to the earth, 
he pitched lightly upon, a bough of the tree 
a long way below him, and ran along it for 


























a short distance. Then he leaped to anoth- 
er bough still lower, from the end of which 
he very easily reached the next tree, and so 
on, from tree to tree, till he found himself in 
a well-known grove of young larches, at 
some distance. Here he immediately fell to 
work, nibbling the fresh green buds and ten- 
der bark. He sat upright, as squirrels gen- 
erally do when they are eating, using his 
fore-leet as hands to hold his food, and very 
pretty he looked, making a famous meal 
upon the aromatic buds and tender bark. 
‘Ah!’ said he to himself, ‘ if those lazy crea- 
tures in the nest yonder did but know what 
delicious food there is here!’ Then he con- 
tinued munching and skipping about the 
trees for some time longer. But presently 
the weather began to change. The sun hid 
his glorious face behind dark clouds; a fierce 
easterly wiod whistled through the trees; a 
cold driving rain came on, and winter seem- 
ed to be returned again. 

‘Oh, dear me,’ said Brush, ‘ this will nev- 
er do! I don’t like this sort of thing at all! 
the nest is the best place I declare.’ 

When he reached his own tree, he was 
obliged to ascend to his nest by a different 
way, for squirrels cannot leap up to any 
place that is far above them: so he ran a- 
long the ground for a little distance, to the 
bottom of the oak, which was surrounded by 
a very close thicket of brambles. 

In this thicket lived several families of 
dormice, who were Brush’s relations, and 
the waggish squirrel called out to one of 
them as he passed, ‘ Hallo, cousin Gotobed ! 
The summer is almost over. If you don’t 
make haste, all the nuts and acorns will be 
gone!’ Butthere was no possiblity of ma- 
king his cousin Gotobed hear; for you must 
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know, that a dormouse is a very sleepy little 
fellow indeed ; even more so than a squirrel. 

Brush was soon in his own warm nest, 
where he found all his family safe, and 
sound asleep, as he had left them. This 
nest, as I have mentioned, was made ina 
hole in the upper part of a very large oak- 
tree, and was almost as dry and warm as 
any bedroom in our houses. It was lined 
with dry leaves and soft moss, and in anoth- 
er part of the hole, which was large enough 
for five or six squirrels’ nests, there was a 
great heap of nuts, acorns, and beechmast, 
which the careful Brush and his family had 
collected in the autumn. 

Besides this sock of food, there were two 
hoards, hidden in holes in different parts of 
the tree ; for the cunning squirrels thought 
that, if some thief should wish to rob them 
of their treasures, he would not be very like- 
ly todiscover all three of their storehouses. 

If it were not for this large stock of pro- 
visions, the poor squirrels would be starved 
to death in very mild winters, because then 
they do not sleep so much, and fresh food 
cannot be procured. 

When Brush was in his comfortable nest, 
safe from the cold wind and rain, though he 
had almost filled his stomach with young 
buds, he thought he would try one of his 
nuts, just to see how they had kept through 
the winter. Holding the nut in his hands, 
his sharp teeth soon gnawed through the 
shell, and when he had reached the kernel, 
the dainty little fellow would not eat a bit 
till he had carefully removed every particle 
of the dry brown skin from it. 

‘A very sweet nut, I declare,’ said he, 
‘nuts are not to be despised, after all. Dear 
me, I think I feel rather sleepy again! Nuts 
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fore, rather dry, when one has nothing else. 
But really I am very sleepy. ’T is either 
the cold wind, or the famous breakfast I 
have made, I suppose ;—very sleepy—in- 
deed,—upon—m y— word.’ 

The last words sounded exactly as your 

voice would, if your head was covered up 
under the bed-clothes. The truth is, that, 
while Brush was talking to himself, he had 
gradually changed his position from sitting 
upright to laying down on his side. Then 
he slowly rolled himself up into a round ball, 
with his head and back closely covered by 
his beautiful tail. This served him famous- 
ly for a blanket, and so we may say, that 
his last words were really spoken with his 
head under the bed-clothes. 
_ By way of filling up the time till the fine 
weather returns, and our sleeping friend un- 
curls himself again, I will give you a very 
short description of another sort of squirrel, 
which lives in the woods of America, and is 
even a much better leaper than ours. It is 
called the flying squirrel, though that is not 
a very proper name, for it cannot really fly ; 
I mean it cannot raise itself from the ground, 
as a bird can. But it can leap to a surpri- 
sing distance, for besides a large bushy tail, 
it has a very curious membrane, or skin, on 
each side of its body, reaching from the fore 
to the hind leg. So when the flying squir- 
rel leaps, it stretches out this skin as wide as 
possible, and as the air bears it up, it ap- 
pears almost to fly from one tree to another. 
Travellers who have seen them, tell us that 
when a number of them leap at the same 
time, they appear, at a distance, like leaves 
blown off by the wind. 

After several days of cold wintry weath- 


are not bad things, but as I was saying be- 





er, the sun burst through the clouds again, 
calling into life plants, and insects, and 


squirrels. Brush and his wife, and their 


three children, who were born the preceding 
summer, and had lived with their parents 
through the winter, were all awake and en- 
joying themselves again. How they frol- 
icked and chased each other about fiom tree 
to tree, and played at hide-and-seek among 
the branches! You would have thought 
that they had laid wagers with each other, 
who should venture upon the most difficult 
and dangerous leaps. 

Then what feasting there was upon buds 
and young bark! and though this fresh 
green food was very nice as a change, still 
they all seemed to agree with our friend 
Brush, that nuts and acorns were not to be 
despised neither. 

A few days after the squirrels roused them- 
selves from their long winter sleep, their 
cousins, the dormice, in the thicket at the 
foot of the tree, opened their sleepy eyes at 
last, and came out of their nests. But 
when they were once thoroughly awake, 
their eyes did not look sleepy at all, but on 
the contrary, were most beautifully bright 
and dark, and rather large for the size of 
the animal. 

I call the dormouse a relation to the squir- 
rel, because in some respects, he is really 
very like him, though at first sight you 
would not think so, and would perhaps say 
that he was very little different from a com- 
mon mouse, except in being rather fatter, 
and of a prettier color. But his tail, though 
not nearly so large and bushy, is something 
like the squirrel’s, and not at all like that of 
the mouse, which is almost entirely bare of 
hair, and in my opinion, has a very ugly 
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and disagreeable appearance. The tail of 
the dormouse is handsome, and useful also, 
for when he sleeps he curls it over his head 
and back, to keep him warm and comforta- 
ble. Then in his habits he resembles the 
squirrel, for like him he can climb trees well, 
though he cannot leap very far, and he likes 
to dwell in the shade and retirement of the 
pleasant woods, far from the habitations of 
man. Here he generally makes his nest, 
which is composed of moss and leaves, in 
the thickest parts of bushes or underwood, 
and he lays up a winter store, like the 
sqtirrel. 

Dormice are such sociable little creatures, 
that several little families are sometimes 
found living close together, like those that 
had chosen their habitations at the foot of 
our squirrel’s great oak tree. Perhaps be- 
fore I have finished this tale I may have 
something more to tell you about little Goto- 
bed, the Dormouse. 

Do you suppose that Brush and his fami- 
ly spent the whole of the summer in frolic- 
king and feasting? No, indeed! for even 
squirrels have work to do, and duties to per- 
form. So, after a few days spent in the mer- 
ry way I have described, one afternoon, 
when their children were gone on an excur- 
sion to the larchgrove, Mr. and Mrs. Brush 
perched themselves upon the topmost branch 
of their own oak-tree, and had some very se- 
rious conversation together. At least, they 
meant that the conversation should be seri- 
ous; but Brush was such a merry waggish 
fellow, that he seldom could talk very long 
upon any subject without a laugh or a joke.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ he began very gravely, 
‘this isthe third family you and I have 
seen playing around us. For three years 
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we have lived happily together in this old 
oak, and a finer tree or a more comfortable 
nest than ours I do not believe can be found 
in the whole world.’ 

Here in the gaiety of his heart he darted 
off to a neighboring bough, and after per- 
forming a few strange antics for his com- 
panion’s amusement, he was again perched 
up by her side, and went on with his speech. 

‘Three years,’ continued he, ‘ yes, I de- 
clare, it is three years since I persuaded you 
to have nothing more to say to that tiresome 
old fellow Bigtail, and to take me for a com- 
panion instead.’ 

‘Come, come, you rogue,’ said his wife, 
‘if this is the serious conversation you wan- 
ted to have with me, you may as well hold 
your tongue.’ 

‘Ha! ha!’ he proceeded without atten- 
ding to the interruption, ‘ha! ha! I remem- 
ber that conceited old fellow Bigtail, and 
how you preferred him to me, because his 
tail was the least bit in the world longer 
than mine. I made him ashamed of his fine 
tail though at last. Oh, what fun! I shall 
never forget it! He was stuck up by your 
side, talking the most ridiculous stuff, I dare 
say, when I leaped down suddenly upon him 
from the branch above. I never did any- 
thing better in my life! Over he went like 
adeadthing. The old fellow was too much 
frightened, and too stiff in his joints, to cateh 
hold of the boughs below, so down he tum- 
bled to the ground. I declare I thought he 
was killed! But no, he only broke—ha! ha! 
ha! I am ready to die when I think of it— 
he only broke his tail! Ha! ha! he never 
could hold it up over his back afterwards, so 
there it was always dragging behind him, 
like a bundle of dead grass. Whata ridic- 
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ulous old fellow! After that tumble, he al- 
ways went by the name of Brokentail, in- 
stead of Bigtail; and from that time you 
never could abide him, you know.’ 

‘Really, Mr. Brush,’ said his partner, ‘ if 
you make such a fool of yourself, I won’t 
speak another word to you all day. What 
has all this nonsense to do with the serious 
conversation you wished to have with me 
about the children ?’ 

‘Oh yes, it was about the children I wan- 
ted totalk to you,’ replied Brush, ‘and not a- 
bout old Broken . Well, well, I won’t 
say anything more about him then, so come 
and sit down quietly again, and ll be very 
serious indeed! There! now we are all 
right once more. Well, my dear, now then 
about these children of ours. I believe you 
know what I am going to say—we must 
part from them, Mrs. Brush! It is high 
time for you and me to see about putting the 
nest in order for another family, and these 
three children of ours must go and see the 
world, and find companions for themselves, 
for the rest of their lives. 1 only hope that 
when the boys are seeking for companions 
they will not break their tails like old ; 
I mean, I hope they will both meet with as 
good a partner as their mother has been to 
mie.’ 

The two old squirrels had a great deal 
more talk upon this subject, but as conver- 
sation about family affairs is often rather 
tiresome, I shall not repeat all they said a- 
bout the matter. Though they both regret- 
ted parting from their children, they were 
convinced that a separation was necessary, 
and they agreed that the sooner it took place 
the better. 

Perhaps you may think they were rather 








unamiable and hard-hearted, in treating 
their children in this manner; but you must 
remember that, though these were not yet a 
year old, they were very nearly, if not quite, 
as large as their parents, and were well able 
to take care of themselves. 

When the young squirrels were informed 
of this determination, they were very sorry 
at first; but the thoughts of being their own 
masters, and of having comfortable nests of 
their own, reconciled them to the separation. 
I never heard what good advice their parents 
gave them at parting, but I have not the 
least doubt that Brush cautioned them to 
beware of the sad fate of old Brokentail. 

So the three children, leaving their na- 
tive tree, set off by themselves into the wide 
world, and! have nothing more to tell you of 
them. We must see what Brush and his 
companion did during the rest of the sum- 
mer, what adventures they met with, and 
what new acquaintances they found among 
the various animals that lived in the neigh- 
borhood of their beautiful oak-tree. 

Here I must give you a short description 
of the place where this tree grew, and where 
it had flourished for five or six hundred 
years at least. 

It was in a small, but very beautiful val- 
ley, through which ran a brook of the clear- 
est water imaginable. This little stream 
came down from the hills, and ran through 
the upper part of the valley, in a very furi- 
ous manner, as if it were in a burry to be 
gone, that it might join the dark deep river, 
and reach the wide ocean at last. But just 
at the spot where our oak raised its head 
very far above all the trees around it, the 
impatient stream gradually changed its man- 
ner of proceeding, and began to run more 
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slowly, as if desirous of remaining a little 
longer in such a delightful spot. So, after 
quietly winding backwards and forwards 
for some time, it spread itself out at last into 
the form of a most beautiful little pond, 
through which the current was so slow that 
it was hardly perceptible. 

The gentleman to whom this valley, and 
the country around it, belonged, had spent 
many hundreds of pounds, and had employ- 
ed the most skilful people he could find, in 
making his gardens and pleasure-grounds 
as gay and beautiful as possible. And yet, 
if you had walked all over his property, you 
would have said that no part of it was half 
so lovely as this little retired valley, where 
the art of man had never done anything to 
add to its exceeding beauty. The garden- 
er’s spade and pruning-knife had never been 
used here. Everything you saw was fresh 
and unaltered from the hand of God himself. 

I have not time to describe more than a 
very few of the plants which were to be 
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found in the pond and on its banks. There 
was the water-lily, with its large green 
leaves laying flat upon the water, and its 
splendid white flowers, just raising their 
heads above the surface ; the flowering-rush, — 
which bears a bunch of beautiful pink blos- 
soms on a high tapering stem; and the 
buckbean, which, though at a distance it 
does not look so grand as the other two, has 
such an exquisitely beautiful fringe on its 
pinky-white flowers, that the most skilful 
painter has never yet been able to produce 
even a tolerable imitation of it. 

Many other lovely plants there were 
growing round the pond, and in other parts 
of this delightful little valley: plants whieh 
exceeded in beauty many of those we cul- 
tivate with so much care in our gardens and 
hot-houses. But when I began this little 
history I meant to write about ‘ Squirrels 
and other Animals,’ and not to give a de- 
scription of plants; so next month we will 
return to our friends in the vak-tree. 





The Royal Brothers, 


By Agnes Strickland. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 136. 


Tue young king then requested his 
brother to give a particular account of all 
that had befallen himself, the queen their 
mother, and the princesses, since the 
death of the late king their father. 

‘| shall never forget what a sorrowful 
time it was,’ said the little prince, ‘ when 
the shrieks of my mother and sisters, and 
the lamentations of their women, first told 
me the sad tidings of my father’s death.’ 

‘Alas!’ observed the young king, ‘ how 
differently was that sorrowful event re- 


vealed to me by smiling relatives and 
flattering courtiers, who crowded round 
me in eager rivalry which should be the 
first to tell me I wasa king. But I in- 
terrupt you in your sad relation, my 
sweet brother.’ 

‘ The next thing I remember, dear Ed- 
ward,’ continued the prince, ‘ was being 
roused from my peaceful slumbers at mid- 
night by a confused sound of sorrowful 
voices, and busy hurrying to and fro in 
the palace ; and while | was yet casting 
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about in my mind what this shouid mean, 
much fearing that some new calamity had 
befallen us, my weeping nurse came to 
my bedside, and bade me rise in haste 
to accompany the queen my mother and 
my sisters into sanctuary. Sleepy and 
frightened as I was, dear Edward, ! grew 
wayward, and told the nurse [ would not 
leave my bed to go abroad into the dark 
ugly night, for it blew a heavy gale, the 
rain and hail pattered against the win- 
dows, and I heard the sullen roaring of 
the river,so I crept under the bed-clothes, 
and bade nurse begone ; but the next mo- 
ment my dear mother entered, with pale 
cheeks and streaming eyes, and, snatch- 
ing me up in her arms, cried in a pierc- 
ing voice of distress, 

‘Richard! my darling, my precious 
boy ! you must away with me, for your 
eruel uncle Gloucester hath arrested, and 
[ fear me slain your valiant uncle Rivers, 
and your brother Richard Grey, and seiz- 
ed the person of the young king your 
brother at Northampton; and next he 
will seek our lives, my sweet child, there- 
fore must we tothe sanctuary at West- 
minster with what speed we may!’ 

‘She then wrapped me hastily in her 
mantle, and bore me in her own arms, 
in all my uight-clothes as I was, across 
the palace yard, attended by my brother 
Dorset, and followed by my weeping sis- 
ters, Elizabeth, Cicely, and Anne, and 
the nurses carrying the sleeping Cathe- 
rine and Bridget; and when we came to 
a postern door in the Abbey, my brother 
Dorset knocked there with the hilt of his 
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sword, and prayed the porter for admit. 
tance into the sanctuary for a sorrowful 
widow and her orphan babes, who were 
enforced to flee from a wicked prince, 
who sought to kill them for the sake of 
their inheritance. So, after consulting 
with the good dean, we were permitted 
to enter; and some of our faithful ser. 
vants brought beds and other convenien- 
ces from the palace for our use, and we 
have abode in the sanctuary ever since, 
Now, Edward, a sanctuary is a very 
dismal place 

‘Know you not, my fair brother, that I 
was born in that same sanctuary during 
the troublous wars of the roses,’ said the 
king. 

‘Yes, Edward, my mother said that 
you were born at a heavy time for our 
parents ; and often she has told us of her 
affliction during the perilous rebellion of 
Warwick the king maker, who took our 
royal father prisoner, which enforced her 
to flee from this Tower of London (where 
she then kept court), by water to West- 
minster, where she took sanctuary, and 
was delivered of you in the Jerusalem 
chamber. We had no such comfortable 
lodgings, I trow, during our sad sojourn 
in the Abbey.’ 

‘ But how came you forth of the sane- 
tuary,my sweet brother ?’ asked the king. 

‘Forsooth, because the lords of the 
council sent the Cardinal Archbishop to 
fetch me forth,’ 

‘Did they violate the privilege of 
sanctuary, and take you thence perforce?’ 
asked the king. 
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‘No; for the queen my mother yielded 
to my entreaties, and let me go.’ 
‘Vielded to your entreaties!’ echoed 
the king, ‘and did you wish to leave her?’ 
The young prince looked down, blush- 
ed, and after a moment’s reflection said : 
‘| thought it was my duty to obey your 
royal mandate, Edward, and therefore I 
came unto you when | heard it was your 
desire to see me, and have me with you.’ 
‘Ah Richard! you have been deceiv- 
ed,’ replied the king sorrowfully. ‘I 
sent not for you; and, however dearly I 
desired your company, I knew too well 
how deeply being deprived of you 
would add to our royal mother’s afflic- 
tions to require it, and moreover, Rich- 
ard, I will not conceal from you my 
sad suspicion that I stand in peril of my 
life from the dark devices of one who as- 
pires not only to govern in my name, 
but actually to wear my crown; but 
while you were safe with the queen in 
the sanctuary, which bold as he is he 
dared not violate, his taking my life 
would have availed him little, since you 
would have succeeded to my lawful title, 
and the people, being roused to indigna- 
tion by so foul a deed as shedding the 
blood of an orphan nephew and his king, 
he knew would espouse your cause. 
Thus you see, dear Richard, your safe- 
ly was my security; but now he has 
succeeded in getting you into his power 
also, it will be easy for him to eut us 
both off at one blow.’ 
‘But, my royal brother, as you are a 
kiag, why do not you attaint that false 
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traitor, and order his head to be struck 
off on Tower Hill hard by, and then 
cause it to be set up on a spear over 
Ludgate, or on the Bridge?’ exclaimed 
Prince Richard fiercely. 

‘Gramercy, little York! you are for 
summary proceedings, I find. Go to, I 
love not to see you so bloodily disposed 
against your enemies,’ said the king. 

‘I have heard my royal father say 
that the dex talionis was the fashion of 
our house. So, Edward, I can quote latin 
for what I say,’ replied the young duke. 

‘The law of retaliation is not the di- 
vine law of God, by which we are com- 
manded to love our enemies,’ said the 
king. 

‘I never could love any one that did 
me wrong,’ observed Prince Richard. 

‘Then your heart is not with God, 
my brother, or you would endeavor to 
obey his precepts,’ said the king. ‘ But, 
with regard to that which you were so 
earnest with me to do, even ifI had the 
wish to punish my ambitious uncle for 
his evil deeds, I have not the power.’ 

‘Nay, Edward, you are mocking me 
now! why do not you call upon your 
trusty peers, and valiant knights, to per- 
form your royal hests?’ said Prince 
Richard. 

‘I fear they would mock me if I did,’ 
returned the youthful monarch with a 
sigh; ‘ for, Richard, I am friendless and 
alone.’ 

‘Friendless and alone!’ echoed the 
young prince in surprise : ‘ where is your 
royal court ?’ 
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“My uncle says it is here,’ returned 
the king. 

‘Here!’ rejoined the Duke of York, 
looking round in some alarm; ‘ why this 
looks more like a prison than a royal 
king’s abode !’ 

* May it not be both,my simple brother?’ 
asked the king with a melancholy smile. 

‘But where are your brave guards, 
and faithful followers, my liege?’ asked 
the prince. 

‘Here,’ returned the young king. 

‘I do not see any body,’ rejoined the 
prince, looking about in some perplexity. 

‘Fido, come forth!’ said the king; 
and a little spaniel, which had followed 
him to the Tower, and been the sole 
companion of his solitary hours since his 
residence in that fortress, crept from be- 
neath his chair, and putting his paws on 
his royal master’s knee, looked wistfully 
in his face. 

‘There, Richard,’ continued the royal 
youth, turning his moist eyes upon his 
little brother, ‘ you now behold my king- 
ly state and royal retinue! Were not 
you better off in the sanctuary at West- 
minster, with your mother and sisters, 
dear boy ?’ 

The young prince burst into a passion 
of tears. 

‘I wish it were possible for you to re- 
turn thither,’ said the king thoughtfully ; 
‘but the imprudence of our dear mother, 
in yielding you up, is I fear irremediable.’ 

‘Ah, Edward! it was all along of my 
impatient desire to be forth of the gloomy 
sanctuary,’ sobbed the prince ; — 
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‘Which hath, I fear, been the means 
of bringing you into harsher restraints, 
and a more perilous prison house; 
where, I doubt, your innocent life will 
be in hourly jeopardy, poor child!” said 
the king, pressing him to his bosom, and 
tenderly kissing away his tears. 

‘And do not any of your loyal lieges 
come hither to offer homage to your 
Grace ?’ asked Prince Richard, after his 
first burst of sorrow had subsided. 

‘None, Richard, none!’ replied the 
king. ‘I have no doyal lieges, I suppose,’ 

‘But may you not ride forth to hunt 
the stag in your royal parks and pleas- 
aunces ?’ demanded the prince. 

The king shook his head. ‘Can you 
not see, Richard, that I am to all intents 
aud purposes a prisoner, and that you 
are brought hither to share my captivity 
—perchance my untimely death ?’ 

‘QO, that false cardinal! to beguile me 
from my loving mother with such arrant 
deceit!’ cried the young duke. ‘ Doth 
he not deserve to die the death of a traitor, 
without benefit of clergy, brotherEdward? 

‘ Belike, poor man, he was himself de- 
ceived by the fair speech but foul devices 
of my guileful uncie Gloucester,’ said the 
king; ‘and therefore,my brother, let us 
think charitably of him, and rather pity 
him for want of judgment, than condemn 
him as one capable of such base treachery.’ 

The unbroken solitude in which the 
royal brothers now passed their days in 
the Tower, was far more wearisome to 


Prince Richard than to the young king, 


whose studious and reflective turn of 
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mind, which was united with fervent and 
unaffected piety, enabled him to bear with 
patience and equanimity every trial that 
was laid upon him, and to recognise the 
hand of his Almighty Father in the ad- 
versity that had befallen him. Restraint, 
confinement, deprivation of regal state, 
gay sports, and pleasant exercises, he en- 
dured without repining, and endeavored 
to employ the leisure they afforded him 
in improving his own mind and cyltiva- 
ting that of his younger brother, who 
possessed great precocity of intellect, a 
sharp piercing wit, united with singular 
powers of observation and great facility 
in acquiring languages, and every thing 
in which he was instructed ; but with all 
this he was volatile, restless, and impa- 
tient of restraint. His gay ardent spir- 
ils, when once depressed by confinemeni 
and gloomy anticipations, lost their viva- 
cious tone, and he became dejected, list- 
less, and sorrowful, and resisted all his 
anxious brother’s attempts to cheer, or 
rouse him from the morbid melancholy 
into which he was plunged. 

At length the good bishop of Ely 
found means of conveying to the young 
king the pleasing intelligence that he, 
with the Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the lords Hastings and Stanley, 
and other distinguished persons, were or- 
ganizing a party for the purpose of oppo- 
sing the Duke of Gloucester’s ambitious 
designs upon the crown, (which he no 
longer attempted to conceal), to concert 
measures for rescuing the captive princes 
from his power, and to assert the rights 
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of the young king. The plans of these 
prelates and nobles were but in embryo, 
nevertheless, the assurance that he was 
not wholly forsaken and forgotten, was 
sufficient to give comfort to the object of 
their solicitude ; and when, in the hope 
of reviving the drooping spirits of the be- 
loved partner of his captivity, he com- 
munnicated to him the friendly disposi- 
tions of these powerful partisans, the live- 
ly imagination of the youthful pririce 
picturing to him his deliverance as cer- 
tain, transported him at once from the 
depths of despair to the extremes of Joy, 
and he became of a sudden so full of 
joy and animation, that his brother was 
compelled to check his playful vivacity, 
lest his altered demeanor should excite 
the suspicions of their attendants. 

‘The prospect, however remote, of be- 
ing restored tu freedom, friends, and royal 
dignity, is indeed a cordial to my sad 
heart, dearest Richard,’ said the king; 
‘but when I consider the uncertainty of all 
human purposes, and the chances and 
changes to which the best appointed 
schemes of earthly wisdom are subject, 
I dare not reckon on the result of this, 
which may too probably end in disap- 
pointment, if. indeed, it have not the ef- 
fect of precipitating our fate.’ 

‘Dear Edward, do not damp onr pres- 
ent hopes by moralizing thus,’ said Prince 
Richard impatiently ; ‘I am sure the trus- 
ty Lord Hastings has it in his power to 
do much ; he is a very brave and worthy 
man, bold in field and wise in council, and 
he will be certain to effect our deliverance.’ 
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‘We had not been where we now are, 
Richard, had not that very Hastings, on 
whom you are placing such reliance, in 
order to gratify his animosity against my 
uncle Rivers and the rest of our maternal 
kindred, countenanced the Duke of Glou- 
cester’s lawless proceedings at Northamp- 
ton, against those noble lords who are 
now languishing in hopeless captivity in 
Pontefract castle, if, indeed, they may yet 
be reckoned among the living.’ And 
here the thoughts of those beloved and 
unfortunate friends brought tears to the 
éyes, and anguish to the affectionate 
bosom of their royal kinsman. 

On the following day the captive prin- 
ces, who were still permitted to attend 
mass in the chapel, had just concluded 
their devotions, when an unwonted stir 
in that usually quiet part of the fortress 
excited their curiosity. The harsh sound 
of many voices engaged in fierce and 
stormy altercation, was succeeded by the 
clash of arms, and the rush of advan- 
cing and receding feet. The confused 
uproar of what appeared a short sharp 
scuffle in the council room died away, and 
the profound silence that followed was, 
after the lapse of a few moments, broken 
by the jangling discord of raising the 
great bell, which presently began to toll, 
in dull heavy repeated strokes, a dismal 
death-knell. Then the portentous roll of 
muffled drum and the measured tramp of 
armed men was heard in the court 
below. 

The cheeks of the captive princes be- 
came pale with fearful interest at these 
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ominous sounds. They approached the 
chapel windows, and saw that the yard 
was filled with halbert and habergeon 
men, in the centre of whom a hollow 
square was formed that enclosed a large 
block of wood, the fragment of the trunk 
of atree that had been hewn up into bil- 
lets for the Tower fires. This one of the 
officers of the Tower hastily covered 
with a black velvet pall. 

‘Oh, brother! what may these dismal 
preparations portend?" cried the young 
Duke of York, clinging fearfully to the 
arm of the king, as if for protection. 

‘A bloody execution, I fear,’ respond- 
ed the youthful monarch, becoming cold | 
and colourless as the marble monument 
against which he supported his agitated 
frame. 

‘Oh, Edward, come away, and let us 
hide ourselves,’ cried the trembling 
boy. 

‘Hush!’ said the king, ‘I recognise 
Catesby and Lovel, my uncle Gloucester's 
wicked coadjutors in nameless deeds of 
guilt, and there is Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury,’— 

‘Ah!’ cried Prince Richard, with a 
suppressed shriek, ‘and there is the fell 
headsman, with the deadly axe in his 
hand,’— 

‘With the edge towards the prisoner 
who is now about to be brought forth, 
murmured the young king, in a voice 
half choked with the agonizing excitement 
of that dread moment of suspense which 
intervened ere the unknown victim ap 
peared upon the scene of death. 
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‘O! Richard, Richard ! it is the lord 
Hastings, that powerful friend upon whose 
assistance we had built such vain hopes 
of deliverance! Alas! and hath his gen- 
erous regard for us brought him to this ?” 
he exclaimed, as a gentleman of martial 
bearing and noble presence advanced, 
bound and guarded, towards the fatal 
block. The flush of fierce anger was up- 
on his sunburned cheek, and his haughty 
brow was compressed and troubled. He 
looked round among the spectators with 
stern and reproachful meaning, as if to 
upbraid them for their quiescence in 
tamely witnessing the illegal execution of 
an unjust sentence; but all appeared 
stunned and paralysed at the suddenness 
of the thing, yet, notwithstanding his out- 
ward bold demeanor, no one was more so 
than himself. ‘He was awarrior and a 
teveller,’ invincible in his courage and in- 
corruptible in his loyalty; yet he was a 
man of vindictive passions, cruel, remorse- 
less, and licentious in his private conduct, 
and, with committed murder upon his 
conscience and meditated murder in his 
heart, while exulting in the assurance 
that the executions of the unfortunate 
prisoners at Pontefract, whom he had pur- 
sued with unrelenting hatred, were to 
take place that very day, found himself 
in the same hour called upon to render up 
his own awful account to Him from 
whom no secrets are hidden! In the des- 


peration of that dreadful moment he de- 
manded the assistance of a priest, but 
that consolation was denied him by the 


Duke of 


Pitiless instruments of the 
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Gloucester’s vengeance,who brutally hur- 
ried theexecution with the unfeeling jest, 
‘that the Duke, who had sworn not to 
dine before sentence was executed, was 
hungry, and in haste to break his fast.’ 

Faint and sickening with horror at the 
scene before him, the young king turned 
with streaming eyes from the contempla- 
tion of the approaching work of death, to 
support his terrified brother, who had 
swooned with mortal terror. 

The dull heavy crash that announced 
the descent of the axe on the neck of the 
devoted nobleman, sent a cold shudder 
through the frame of the king, which for 
a moment checked the pulsation of his 
heart, and suspended his respiration. 
Then the customary proclamation, in the 
stern sonorous voice of the executioner, 
‘ This is the head of a traitor!’ followed 
by alow sullen murmur among the peo- 
ple, and the deafening shout of ‘ God 
save the King, and Duke Richard the 
Protector,’ from the soldiers and assistants 
in the tragedy, declared too surely that 
the deed of blood was perpetrated. A min- 
ute after, the thundering discharge of the 
Tower guns shook the chapel to its foun- 
dation, and startled the fainting prince 
from temporary insens:bility into a sudden 
painful consciousness of waking horror, 
that appeared to his confused imagination 
like the fantasma of a frightful dream. 
‘Where are we? and what has befallen 
us, Edward? cried he, starting from his 
brother’s trembling arms, and gazing fear- 


fully round him. 
( Concluded in our next number.) 
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168 THE CARDS OF BOSTON. 


We noticed the publication of Carps or Boston, and now give a specimen of four more of 
these useful historical records of the capital of New-England. 


Boston, 


The celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Boston took 
place on Friday, the 17th of September, 
183). The day (which was bright and 
clear) was announced by @ salute of 109 
guns at sun-rise, from the Company of Sea 
Fencibles. The citizens, who were to form 
the procession, assembled at the State House 
at 9 o’clock, and walked to the Old South 
church, where an oration was delivered by 
Mr. Quincy, which was followed by a hymn 
written by Mr. Pierpont and anode by Mr. 
Sprague. The procession comprised the of- 
ficers of the army, navy, and militia, in full 
uniform ; the civil authorities, the various so- 
cieties, &c.; and was accompanied by two 
fine bands of music, and escorted by the 
volunteer companies. ‘The day was con- 
cluded by public dinners. 





On the day of the celebration, four thou- 
sand children of the public schools (the fe- 
males generally in uniform dresses) were ar- 
ranged on the north side of the Common, in 
two lines, between which passed the proces- 
sion. They wore badgeson which were de- 
picted the Trimountain or3 hills of Boston. 

Tents for refreshments were erected un- 
der the lofty elms, and a range of carriages 
surrounded the outside of the Common. 
All the windows of the neighboring houses 
were filled with ladies. The tri-colored 
banner of France waved over the Tremont 
theatre, and the stars and stripes of Ameri- 
ca floated from the dome of the State House. 
Flags were also erected in the highest parts 
of the three hills. The church-bells rung 
merrily during the day, and the evening 
concluded with fire-works. 


Five hundred citizens dined at Faneuil 
Hall, the walls of which were decorated 


with the names of the first settlers, formed of 
evergreen; and with banners, one represen- 
ting the Trimountain, and another depic- 
ting the Indian chief Massasoit presenting 
corn to the English strangers. At the din- 
ner was produced a box of apples, plucked 
from a tree planted by William Blackstone, 
the first inhabitant of Boston. 

Gen. Wm. Sullivan, chief marshal of the 
day, wrote a letter addressed to the gentle- 
man who should fill that office on the 17th 
of September, 12930, and inclosed it in a 
roll of parchment, together with his 
truncheon. 

Afterwards an account of the celebration 
was added, the whole sealed up, deposited 
in the Mayor’s office, and is not to be open- 
ed till the expiration of a century. This 
packet is directed ‘To the Mayor and citi- 
zens of Boston in 1930, assembled on the 
Centennial Anniversary.’ 





At the dinner at the Exchange Coffee- 
House, after Lt. Gov. Winthrop retired, Mr. 
Webster gave the following sentiment:— 
* Lieut.-Governor Winthrop—a _ worthy de- 
scendant of him who established the foun- 
dation of Boston two hundred years ago; 
may our posterity pay equal respect to a 
Governor Winthrop two hundred years 
hence.’ 

The sentiment of Mr. Alex. H. Everett 
was in allusion to Dr. Franklin:—‘ The 
Mechanics of Boston—the worthy succes 
sors of that illustrious printer, whose work- 
shops were the halls of legislative assemblies 
and the palaces of kings—whose works 
were the independence and frecdom of his 
country—and whose tools were good princi- 
ples, good feelings, good habits, and good- 
humor.’ 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142, 


Arter seeing the wonderful effects of 
the touch of the electrical eel, as related 
nour last, Brian and I went with a 
; party to catch wild horses and mules. 
This is done by means of the lasso, or 


long leathern thong, which is thrown 
M VOL. xX. 








with great precision: it is an enterprise 
full of exertion and excitement. We 
slept in an Indian hut, which had a char- 
acter of simplicity about it that much 
pleased us. 

A few, slender, upright posts were at 
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one end interwoven with bamboo; the 
mud plastering was of the rudest kind, 
and the palm leaves, or strips of bark, 
placed on the top and hanging over, fin- 
ished the simple dwelling. 

As Brian and I had mingled much 
with the Indians, both of North and 
South America, we entertained a strong 
feeling in their favor. ‘True it was that, 
in many cases, we had found them dis- 
honest, treacherous, and cruel; but we 
could not help reflecting on the injustice, 
oppression, and inhumanity with which 
they had been treated by Europeans. 

Was it not the white man that gave the 
Indian ‘ fire-water’ to drink, to take away 
his understanding; that bribed him to 
tomahawk the friendly tribes around him, 
and then repaid him with pillage and 
butchery ? The white man has heaped 
injuries on the red man, for which he 
cannot atone ; he owes him a debt which 
he can never pay. 

After hunting wild horses and mules, 
Brian and I, by degrees, drew near the 
sea-coast, where a number of huts were 
erected. 

On entering one of these, we saw the 
dress of an English sailor, and a chest of 
carpenter’s tools, with other things strown 
around, and soon found out that a ship 
had been wrecked near, and a part of her 
cargo thrown on the beach. After look- 
ing carelessly for some time on the dif- 
ferent articles, I suddenly started in a 
way that frightened Brian; my eye had 
caught an object. that moved me to the 
soul. It was the writing-desk which I 


had lost at Newfoundland, containing 
Helen Archer’s note and my mother’s 
ring. ’ 

There it was, with the brass corners 
and the initials, Q. H. inlaid on the top. 
Gladly did I pay the purchase-money to 
obtain it, and hastily did I bear it away 
with a beating heart, hopeful, yet fearful, 
as to the treasure it might contain. 

On opening the desk, I found that ev- 
ery article I had left in it had been taken 
away; but when I touched the hidden 
spring to the secret drawer, there lay 
the note and the ring. I pressed them 
both fervently to my lips, and putting the 
ring on my finger sobbed aloud. 

I Jost the desk at Newfoundland, and 
had found it in South America! How 
it had been conveyed across the wide 
ocean, I never was able to make out; 
though, most likely, it had fallen into the 
hands of a sailor, who had afterwards 
left St. John’s, bound for South America. 

The recovery of my ring, while it 
gave me inexpressible comfort and joy, 
revived so many aflectionate emotions in 
my heart, that Brian, fearing I should 
again relapse into a melancholy state, 
urged forward our intended scheme of 
visiting Africa and India. 

Ever ready to undertake a new enter- 
prise, I offered no objection to this propo- 
sal; for it was too much in unison with 
my own desires. 

We were then at Buenos Ayres; and 
having learned that a British ship of war, 
lying in the Rio de la Plata, off Monte 
Video, was about to quit her station and 

























proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, we 
got on board; and were soon on our 
way, stretching across the South Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

On arriving at the Cape we left the 
ship, and soon set off on our rambling 
excursions among the Hottentots, the 
Bushmen, and the Caffres. 

Brian and I were not without some 
experience in contending with wild an- 
mals. ‘The wolf and the bear had fall- 
en beneath our rifles ; the ounce and the 
jaguar, the crocodile and the boa had 
been overcome by us; but, as yet, we 
had never contended with the lion, the 
majestic monarch of the woods. 

I shall not soon forget the sudden 
alarm that was communicated to a party, 
with whom we were travelling one moon- 
shiny night, by the roar of a lion. 

The oxen were near the wagons ; some 
of the Hottentots were asleep on the 
ground by them; and others, with Brian 
and myself, were sitting near one of the 
watch-fires. 

Suddenly, without the slightest notice, 
the most astounding roar that ever I had 
heard from the throat of a wild beast 
made us leap up and lay hold of our ri- 
fle. The oxen trembled with fear, and 
the dogs barked incessantly; but they 
kept aloof from danger, not being heart- 
ened on by the Hottentots. The lion 
had sprung through the watch-fires, and 
was, by the time that we perceived him, 
dragging away a bullock slowly along 
the ground. So great was the surprise 
occasioned, that not a shot was fired till 
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he had retired to a considerable distance. 
—As there was not even a bush near us, 
we could distinctly trace the monster to 
a spot where he suddenly disappeared ; 
concluding that he had dragged his prey 
into a hollow, we made no further at- 
tack upon him till morning. 

When the grey misty twilight was 
clearing away, we assembled together in 
a body, and cautiously approached the 
hollow. 

Certain it is that I felt an unspeakable 
awe in drawing near the place where the 
majestic savage lay crouching, with the 
bullock beneath his resistless paws; yet 
even my fear did not take away the 
strong interest that urged me forward to 
behold, clad in all his terrors, the match- 
less monarch of the desert and the woods. 
Not even the reckless daring of Brian on 
this occasion exceeded my own. I was 
the foremost of the whole party, when 
slowly rising from the ground, and sha- 
king his grizzly mane, the lion fixed his 
glaring and untameable eyes full on my 
face. 

He was a noble animal, both in size 
and general demeanor ; and when, bayed 
by the dogs, he began to lash his tail in 
fury and to prepare for an encounter, he 
presented a spectacle that far exceeded 
all my imagination had painted. 

A Hottentot, wearing a red cap, was 
to give the signal fora general volley. 
Though it seemed écarcely possible that 
the savage could endure the well-directed 
fire of so many muskets and rifles, yet 
it was necessary to be provided for the 























worst. A few of the party, therefore, 
were to reserve their fire. 

The red-capped Hottentot gave the 
signal; we touched the triggers of our 
several pieces, and, at the same instant, 
the monster rushed forward and flung 
himself upon us with a deep, unearthly, 
scream-like roar. I was felled to the 
ground. The enraged animal, after bu- 
rying his talons in my shoulder and pres- 
sing me heavily with his enormous paw, 


retired a few paces from me, bayed by the 
dogs. 

At the moment that he felled me, I 
hopelessly looked upwards; the ends of 
his long wiry mane hung down to my 
face, and I expected in another moment 
to feel his sharp fangs tearing my flesh. 
—It was well for me that the dogs, the 
Hottentots, and the rest of the party, oc- 
cupied the lion’s attention. Grievously 
wounded as he was, he kept looking at 
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me, as I was afterwards told, for my 
back was towards him, and then slowly 
stalked aside, moaning and growling. 
Brian, who had come close up with two 
Hottentots to fall on the lion, raised me 
from the ground, and was glad enough 
to find that none of my bones were bro- 
ken. The lion was afterwards killed ; 
but I shall carry the marks of his tal- 
ons on my shoulder to my grave. 

Many were our adventures with the 
Caffres and the Bushmen. The former 
are a fine tall set of brave fellows ; while 
the latter are very short, and live gener- 
ally in caves, like wild beasts. 

It often happens that a traveller passes 
whole days without meeting with any- 
thing remarkable, and then, suddenly, 
adventures come thickly upon him. It 
At 
times he travels weary miles without 
seeing a single object that excites him; 
and. all in a moment, reaching the brow 


is the same with regard to scenery. 


of a hill or the top of a long dreary ra- 
vine, a prospect bursts upon him that 
makes him thankful he is alive tu gaze 
upon it. One of these prospects abso- 
lutely electrified me, as I came upon it 
unexpectedly. - 

Those who have travelled as much as 
[| have in Africa cannot think of the 
Its arid 
deserts of burning sand, where even the 
patient, much-enduring camel dies of 
thirst—its solitudes, immense and impen- 
etrable, oppress the spirit. The boldest 
traveller cannot wander among its savage 
tribes without calling to mind how many 


country without deep emotion. 
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daring and intrepid hearts have been 
drained of the life-drops that animated 
them in exploring its central regions. 

Many had thus perished before I set 
my foot in Africa, and since then many 
other victims have fallen; but I was go- 
ing to describe a scene that burst upon 
me one sultry day, when, having loitered 
behind the party with whom I travelled in 
Caffreland, | hastened forward to join them. 

Full in the front was a river, not 
remarkably broad, but winding and ro- 
mantic in its appearance ; in one part 
rushing forwards to the falls below, in 
another leisurely gliding along its ser- 
pentine course. 

The river was skirted on the left by 
forests and high hills, with two or three 
beautiful valleys. In one of these val- 
leys was a small missionary station, 
where the neat, cleanly, orderly dwel- 
lings told you, at once, that they were 
the abode of civilized people. 

Between the spot where I stood and 
the missionary valley rose a large tree, 
on the branches of which from ten to 
twenty small rude fats were built, as 
places of protection for the natives when 
pursued by lions. ) 

Here and there were seen on the left 
border of the river, clumps of trees de- 
tached from each other, some of them 
quite new to me. ‘The thorny mimosa 
flourished there; this furnishes food for 
the giraffe, and is very elegant in its 
form ; from its branches the numerous 
nests of the weaver bird often hang down, 
as though placed there to adorn it, 
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Up the steep rocky pass on the right 
of the river, the travelling wagon of the 
party to which I belonged slowly pro- 
ceeded, drawn by a dozen oxen ; and I 
eould discern hovering about, now among 
trees, and now among the crags of the 
pass, straggling Bushmen with their 
bows and poisoned arrows. 

While looking around me, I saw in a 
deep shadowy kind of glen, not more 
than a hundred yards from me, a lion 
crouching down behind a bush near a 
spring of water, where three buffaloes 
were drinking. In a moment he sprung 
from his hiding-place upon the back of a 
buffalo, with a roar that resounded 
through the rocks, when the affrighted 
animals, plunging forwards in different 
directions, were soon hidden from my 
view by the trees that intervened. 

Though the river was rolling between 


us, hardly did I feel myself safe from the 
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furious monster who was then, no doubt, 
banquetting on the mangled buffalo. 

By the time I had midway ascended 
the pass after the wagon, I heard not 
only the report of a gun, but also a 
crashing among the thick branches close 
to the other side of the river ; and, in a 
moment after, three hunters ran forwards. 
One of them, it appeared, had wounded 
an elephant, and the gigantic animal was 
in full pursuit of his foes. There were 
two other elephants in sight ; but one of 
them seemed so busily engaged in pulling 
down the branches of a young cocoa- 
nut that he took no notice of the affair. 
It seemed altogether impossible for all 
the hunters to escape, so they took differ- 
ent ways; two ran towards the falls, and 
the other in the direction of the big tree 
with the huts among the branches. 

For a short time I thought that the 
wounded elephant would fall down; but 
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an instant after he rushed on with ama- 
zing strides, and gained fast on the fly- 
ing hunter. He overtook him in ascen- 
ding a little eminence, and, after thrus- 
ting his tusks through his body, kneeled 
upon him, and then trampled him to death. 


Farm School, 


Our young readers know that there is an 
asylum on Thomson’s island in Boston harbor 
where poor boys are educated and fitted for 
useful occupations. A dreadful accident hap- 
pened to these promising oa on Friday, 





April9, 1842. On-the previous day, a visita- 
tion of the seminary had been made by the 
directors and parents ; and the boys, forty-one 
in number,gave the most satisfactory evidence 
of good conduct,and proficiency in their tasks. 
—As a reward, they were allowed a holiday ; 
and twenty-seven of the number went on a 
fishing excursion, under the charge of Mr.Pea- 
body the preceptor, and Mr.Oakes the boatman 
ofthe island. In returning from the fishing 
ground and nearly reaching the island, the 
sloop in tacking was suddenly struck by a flaw 
of wind, upset, and sunk. ‘Three of the boys 
clung to a box, and were picked up by a pass- 
ing schooner ; one boy was saved by a boat 
from the island ; all the rest, twenty-three in 
number, together with their beloved preceptor 
and the boatmaster, were drowned. This is 
one of those events of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, which, occurring suddenly to so many 
youthful spirits in the moment of joyous exhil- 
aration,and sending sorrow and mourning into 
many families, cannot but excitea lively sense 
of the frail tenure of human existence.—D.A. 


Natural History. Aneedote of 
the Dog, 


We have heard of monkeys imitating 
human actions ; but it would seem from 
the following instance that some kinds 
of dogs have like propensities to mischief. 

A gentleman in the state of Newyork, 
Whose child was sick, was advised by the 
physician to dip him in cold water; which 
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he accordingly put in practice. It was his 
custom every morning to take the child 
in his arms, carry him to the river, and 
dip him below the surface. A favorite 
dog was his usual attendant, who, after 
carefully observing his master’s opera- 
tions for two or three mornings, became 
tired of being a spectator, and concluded 
he would havea hand in this new business. 
When the man next took the child, there- 
fore, the dog took the cat, after much 
scratching and biting on her part, and 
bore her off in triumph to the water,where 
he dipped his patient in like manner as his 
master had done. The babe recovered ; 
the father ceased thecold bath ; but Pomp 
still continued carrying the cat by the 
nape of the neck in a rather rough man- 
ner down to the river, till she became a 
decided enemy to the doctrine of total im- 
mersion every morning, and too crafty to 


be caught napping by him.—lV. Y. p. 


+ 
Birds. 

Ovr practice is, not to let a single bird be 
shot on our premises. No, not even the cherry 
bird that comes without leave for his bag full 
of fruit, and retires again without ‘ singing for 
his supper.’ Even the crow, the terror of the 
planter at the wood-side, is more fond of mice 
than of corn, and though he likes a few kernels 
during a very short season in spring to make up 
his meal, he probably does us more good than 
harm by reducing the number of the numerous 
vermin that infest our fields. One half bushel 
of corn sown on a field of six acres will effec- 
tually protect all we bury in the earth. And 
what is the expense? It may be forty cents for 
a whole season. How little compared with the 
expense of trying to kill them! 

In regard to all other kinds of birds, farmers 
should strictly forbid their destruction. We 
are likely to be overrun with worms, if we 
don’t persuade the birds to help us. Robins 
will build their nests close to our doors, if we 
make no war upon them—for they as well as 
many other birds fear the hawks, and do not 
like to build their nests near the woods.— Cults. 
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The Summer is come, 


CHILDHOOD’S RURAL SONG. 
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THE summer is come 
With the insect’s hum, 

And the birds that merrily sing. 
And sweet are the hours, 
And the fruits and flowers, 

That summer has come to bring. 
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All nature is glad, 
And the earth is clad 
In her brightest and best array : 
So, we with delight 
Will our songs unite, 
Our tribute of joy to pay. 








The swallow is out, 
And she sails about, 
In air, for the careless fly : 
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And we’ll step our tune 
To the silver moon, 


As over the green we pass. _ 


O, summer is sweet ! 

. But her joys are fleet ; 
We catch them but on the wing: 

Yet, never the less 

Would our hearts confess 


The blessings she comes to bring. 
H. F. GOULD. 
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The Language of Birds. 


LINES SPOKEN EXTEMPORE TO A LITTLE CHILD. 
Do you ask what the birds say ? the sparrow, the dove, 
The blackbird and thrush say, I love, and I love: 
In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so strong, 
What they say I don’t know, but they sing a loud song ; 
But green leaves and blossoms, and sunny warm weather, 
And singing, and loving, all come back together: 
I love, and I love, almost all the birds say, 
From sun-rise to star-rise, so gladsome are they ; 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings and he sings, and for ever sings he, 
I love my love, and my lover loves me ; 
Tis no wonder that he’s full of joy to the brim, 
When he loves his love, and his lover loves him. 


A Riddle. 


Make three fourths of a cross, then a circle complete : 
Let two semicircles a perpendicular meet : 
Then add a triangle that stands on two feet, 
With two semicircles and a circle complete. 
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The Royal Brothers, 


‘Be calm, my sweet brother,’ said the 
young king, drawing him tenderly to his 
bosom; ‘we are, as before, under the 
protection of our Heavenly Father, though 
the arm of flesh in which we confided 
for deliverance has just been laid low 
in our very sight, which must teach us 
the vanity of placing our reliance on any 
earthly stay.’ Here a passionate burst 
of tears relieved his full heart, and the 
royal brothers, enfolding each other in a 
close embrace, continued to weep till the 
entrance of Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
pale and agitated, who, on learning that 
the young princes had been left alone in 
the chapel, by the attendants, officers, 


and officiating priests and servitors all 


hurrying to witness the execution of the 
unfortunate Lord Hastings, had hastened 
thither in great alarm lest they should 
have availed themselves of that opportu- 
ntiy for attempting their escape. 

He uttered an ejaculation of satisfac- 
tion on finding they were safe, and re- 
quested permission to attend them to 
their apartment. 

‘Oh! Sir Robert!’ exclaimed the 
king, ‘tell me what was the occasion of 
the dreadful sight I have just witnessed ? 

‘What sight, my royal liege?’ asked 
Brackenbury. 

‘The murder of my Lord of Hastings, 
at which I saw you so basely assisting,’ 
teplied the king, sternly regarding him. 

‘I grieve that such should have been 
mf unhappy lot,’ replied the lieutenant 
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By Agnes Strickland. 


CONCLUDED FROM P. 167. 


of the Tower, lowering his eyes in confu- 
sion beneath the reproving glance of his 
youthful captive ; ‘ but,’ continued he, ‘it 
is the painful duty of my office to be at 
times compelled to witness and appear 
consenting unto deeds from which one’s 
inmost soul revolts.’ 

‘You may be called upon, ere long, to 
assist at the murder of your lawful sov- 
ereign, whose gaoler you have been so 
long,’ observed the king. 

‘Now God in his mercy forbid!’ said 
Brackenbury, greatly agitated. 

‘We read in holy writ, Sir Robert, 
that Hazael, when the prophet revealed 
to him the crimes that he would commit, 
indignantly replied, ‘ Is then thy servant 
a dog, that he should do this thing?’ 
And yet Sir Robert, though forewarned 
of the evil, he went home, and took the 
very step that led to the fulfilment of the 
man of God’s prediction,’ returned the 
king. ‘ And you, in like manner, when 
the temptation tries you, and the Duke 
of Gloucester asks your assistance in re- 
moving the obstacles that hinder his pas- 
sage to the throne, will deem it your duty 
to be at least quiescent.’ 

‘Has your Grace ever experienced 
any lack of dutiful respect in your faith- 
ful servant, that you should wrong him 
with such unkind suspicions ?’ asked Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, much agitated. 

‘I can only judge of your probable 
conduct to myself under such circum- 
stances, from your having compromised 
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your conscience by becoming an accom- 
plice in the murder of my last friend, 
the loyal Hastings,’ said the king, coldly. 

‘Your Grace is not aware that Has- 
tings,’ observed Brackenbury, ‘was a 
principal agent in the downfall of your 
noble kinsmen, my lords Rivers and 
Grey, and that he expressed the most 
indecent exultation this very morning, 
just before he attended that council which 
proved so fatal to him, on learning that 
the execution of those unfortunate no- 
bles was to take place to-day at noon- 
tide—at which time a fearful visitation 
of retributive justice hath fallen upon his 
own head !’ 

‘Alas! my kind, my noble uncle! and 
you, my loving brother!’ exclaimed the 
king, clasping his hands in the bitter an- 
guish of his heart at this sad news ; ‘ and 
shall I behold ye no more! and have ye 
been doomed to an ignominious death for 
your faithful love to me! Unhappy 
that I am! to feel the sad conscious- 
ness that all my friends are marked to be 
cut off by one who misnames himself my 
Protector !’ 

This was the drop of bitterness that 
made the already brimming cup of mis- 
ery of which the youthful king had been 
compelled to drink overflow. After he 
was assured of the murder of these be- 
loved relatives, the cherishing friends of 
his childhood, his last hope appeared to 
have deserted him, and he yielded to the 
deepest despondency. The intelligence 
of the arrest of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of Lord Stanley, and 
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worse than all, that of the good Bishop 
of Ely, all of whom had been taken into 
custody at the same time with lord Has. 
tings, had the natural effect of increasing 
his melancholy; with which was min- 
gled anxious apprehensions for the safe- 
ty of his mother and sisters, of whom he 
heard no other tidings than that they 
continued in the sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, not daring to stir thence for fear of 
falling into the power of the Duke of 
Gloucester, by whose watchful emissaries 
they were surrounded on every side. 

‘Why do the bells ring so merrily ?’ 
asked Prince Richard one morning of 
the sullen attendant who served them at 
their solitary meals. 

‘It is on account of the coronation of 
the king,’ replied the man bluntly. 

King Edward started, and the prince 
his brother angrily rejoined, 

‘The coronation of the king! false 
knave! what mean you by mocking me 
with thy ill-manneerd gibes, when you 
see the king, wo the day, in durance?’ 

‘Ay, him whom you call the king, 
my little lord,’ replied the man; ‘but the 
people, who are not to be ruled over by 
babes and sucklings, have chosen that 
wise, mighty, and renowned prince, 
Richard of Gloucester, to be their sover- 
eign, and he is this day crowned and an- 
ointed king in Westminster Abbey.’ 


‘The false villain!’ exclaimed 


the 


young prince; ‘now, asI am a king’s 
son and a Plantagenet, I would J had 
been this day in the sanctuary, for then 
I might have entered the choir, where he 
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durst not have touched me, and defied 
him as a traitor and usurper to his teeth.’ 

‘Belike your fiery little grace would 
also feel disposed to take up the champi- 
on’s glove, when he gives the challenge 
in Westminster Hall?’ said the man. 

‘| would I were a’man, and free to 
do him battle for my brother King Ed- 
ward’s right,’ said the prince fiercely 
clenching his hand. * Why, Edward, 
my sweet brother, how calmly you hear 
the news of this audacious treason, which 
robs you of your kingdom.’ 

‘My kingdom is not of this world, I 
perceive,’ replied the king meekly, rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven; ‘nor will my 
portion,” he softly added, ‘ be long with 
those who draw the breath of life. Those 
bells, that ring such jocund peals to an- 
nounce the successful usurpation of my 
uncle, are my knell, and your’s, dear 
Richard, also, for we are now as one, 
and the solemn warning they sound to 
us both is this, ‘ Set thine house in order, 
for thou shalt die, and not live.’ 

‘Oh! brother, brother!’ sobbed the 
young prince, ‘ why should we be slain ? 
—we have done no wrong.’ 

‘Ought not that consideration to be 
our greatest happiness?’ replied the 
king. ‘Would not our guilty uncle, 
think you, at this moment give the 
crown which he has purchased with a 
thousand crimes, to be able to say what 
you have said ?’ 

‘Oh! but it is so hard to die—and 
Wwe are so young!’ said the weeping 
prince, 
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‘Would it not have been better for my 
uncle Gloucester, if he had been cut off 
like his brother Rutland, while innocent 
like him?’ asked Edward. 

‘Oh! yes, but we should never become 
as wicked as our uncle Gloucester.’ 

‘Ah! Richard, how can you speak so 
confidently ? ’ replied the king. ‘The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. Who can know it?’ 
We have never experienced the tempta- 
tions to which that unhappy man has 
yielded, and doubtless it is in mercy to us 
both that we are removed from the al- 
lurements of pleasure, the seductions of 
ambition, and the intoxications of power, 
for which perishing delusions we might 
have imperilled our immortal souls, and 
forfeited that incorruptible inheritance 
which fadeth not away, for the enjoy- 
ment of which I humbly hope our Heav- 
enly Father is preparing us, through the 
chastening of many sorrows. Let us, 
my brother, acknowledge his goodness in 
all his dispensations, and count the loss 
of all earthly things as gain, for the 
hope that is set before us; for the light 
afflictions of this present time are not to 
be compared with the eternal weight of 
glory which shall be revealed.’ 

And now the royal brothers appeared 
forgotten by the whole world ; ignorant 
of every thing that passed beyond the 
narrow confines of their lonely chamber, 
they passed their time in prayer and de- 
votional exercises there, for they were 
no longer permitted to attend divine ser- 
vice in the chapel, lest their appearance 
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should continue to remind people that 
they were in existence, which their usur- 
ping uncle was desirous of having whol- 
ly forgotten; and well he calculated on 
the fickleness of popular feeling, which, 
however powerfully excited for a time, 
is SO evanescent in its nature, that it rare- 
ly outlives the nine days* wonder. 

The mild and heavenly demeanor of 
the captive king had created a strong in- 
terest for him in the heart of Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, who was accustomed to 
see him every day, and to offer him many 
little courtesies, which were very accep- 
table to those deserted children of royal- 
ty ata time when they felt themselves 
abandoned by every former friend. But 
his visits were suddenly discontinued, 
and when the captive princes inquired of 
their attendant why they did not see Sir 
Robert Brackenbury as usual, he replied, 

‘He is no longer lieutenant of the 
Tower.’ 

‘ And who has succeeded to his office ?’ 
demanded the king. 

‘One master James Tirrel has the keys 
now,’ replied the man, with a look of 
peculiar meaning: ‘I don’t think he is 
called the lieutenant of the’Tower, though 
we are to obey his orders.’ 

A fearful suspicion of the cause for 
which Sir Robert Brackenbury had been 
removed, and a person of no reckoning 
inducted into an office of such responsi- 
bility as the control of the Tower, invol- 
ving as it did the charge of state pris- 
oners of their importance, flashed at 
once on the minds of both the princes; 
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and exchanging a look of mournful in- 
telligence, as soon as the attendant had 
withdrawn they enfolded each other in 
a long and sad embrace; then kneeling 
down together, they solemnly prepared 
themselves for the awful change which 
they felt awaited them. 

The king had long been convinced of 
the vanity and insufficiency of all earth- 
ly things; he had experienced many a 
bitter lesson of the fickleness and treach- 
ery of a world which had at first ap- 
peared in such flattering colors, and as 
if only made for him, but which had 
abandoned him on the first reverse of 
changing fortune. His young heart was 
now weaned from its delusions, and had 
learned to fix its hopes where only true 
joys are to be found. Yet the immedi- 
ate prospect of death, either by open vi- 
olence or midnight murder, was terrible 
to him, and the thought that his little 
brother would undoubtedly be involved 
in the same dismal fate, increased the 
agony with which shuddering nature 
contemplated the probability of their im- 
pending doom. ‘The anguish too with 
which the fond heart of his afflicted 
mother would be pierced, when the 
dreadful intelligence should reach her, 
recurred to his mind, and the idea of her 
unprotected desolate state, and that of 
his helpless sisters, filled his eyes with 
tears, and increased in a tenfold degree 
the bitterness of death. Yet in that 
hour of sore distress, though sorrowful, 
he was not forsaken ; a calm, a heavenly 
calm, the result of deep and fervent 
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prayer, succeeded in his soul to the tu- 
multuous tempest of earthly griefs and 
earthly cares with which it had been ag- 
itated. The dove-like wings of hope 
and faith were then expanded, and his 
heavenward spirit appeared eager to flee 
away and be at rest. 

His devotions, and those of his little 
brother, were prolonged that night to a 
very late hour, and, after recommending 
themselves, their widowed mother, their 
orphan sisters, and all friends who might 
still remember them or who suffered for 
their sakes, to the protection of that mer- 
ciful God whose all-seeing eye watches 
over the meanest of his creatures, like- 
wise entreating his forgiveness for all 
who had injued them, not excepting 
their cruel uncle, in behalf of whom 
King Edward, after some little difficul- 
ty, at length prevailed upon his less pla- 
cable brother to join him in a solemn pe- 
tition for forgiveness at the throne of 
grace, they both sought that bed which 
was so soon to be their grave. 

‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,’ was in the hearts of the 
youthful twain. Fatigued with the unu- 
sual length and fervency of their devo- 
tions, in spite of their consciousness that 
the snares of death encompassed them 
about, they soon, entwined in each oth- 
er’s arms, sunk into a sleep so calm and 
profound, that the entrance of the mur- 
derous ruffians who came commissioned 
to cut short the thread of their pure and 
harmless lives disturbed them not. And 
80 touching, so beautiful was the picture 
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of brotherly love and holy innocence 
which the gentle pair presented in their 
serene repose, their heads resting on the 
same pillow, on which laid the breviary 
book they had been so lately perusing, 
that, as one of the murderers afterwards 
confessed, ‘ it shook his guilty purpose,’ 
and had it not been for the taunts and 
threats of his more obdurate companion, 
he could not have perpetrated the crime 
of crushing two such sweet and hopeful 
blossoms in the bud. Yet both the min- 
isters of death agreed in performing their 
barbarous commission with a compara- 
tive exercise of mercy, for they were 
careful not to alarm their gentle victims 
by rudely startling them from that calm 
repose, which the murderous work of one 
irrecoverable moment converted into the 
sleep of death, and dismissed the pure 
spirits of these royal brothers to the en- 
joyment of that heavenly kingdom, for 
which the perilous, and to them fatal 
distinctions of earthly greatness, had 
been cheaply exchanged. 





Creation of the Sun and Moon. 


For so the light of the world, in the morn- 
ing of the creation, was spread abroad like a 
curtain, and dwelt no where ; that filled the 
expanse with a dissemination great as the 
unfoldings of the air’s looser garment, or the 
wilder fringes of the fire, without knots, or 
order, or combination ; but God gathered the 
beams in his hand, and united them -into a 
globe of fire, and all the light of the world be- 
came the body of the sun ; and he lent some 
to his weaker sister that walks in the night, 
and guides a traveller, and teaches him to dis- 
tinguish a house from a river, or a rock from 
a plain field.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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(relert, the good Greyhound ; or, Be not too hasty in acting, 


A STORY BY MRS. SHERWOOD. 


Once upon a time, there was in Wales a 
great prince who for his valor was called 
Llewelyn the Great. He lived in a fine 
old castle in the vale of Lianberis, amidst 
the mountains of Snowdon. 

Llewelyn did not spend all his time in his 
strong castle of Dolbadarn, for he loved to 
mount his noble horse, and with his atten- 
dants hunt the wolf or wild stag, in his roy- 
al forest of Snowdonia; sleeping on the 
mountains under rude sheds, or sometimes 
having no roof over his head. At other 
times he lived in tents upon the plain, and 
then his dress was of stout armor, and his 
heart was full of care, for he had to defend 
his faithful subjects against their neighbors, 
the Normans, who dwelt in England. 

If Llewelyn had been content only to de- 
fend his Welsh followers against the Nor- 
mans, all would have been well, but on one 
occasion, when John king of England was 


in Ireland, Llewelyn passed over the Welsh 
border, and made an attack upon some of 
the towns and villages of England, killing 
and plundering all that fell in his way. 

When king John returned from Ireland, 
you may suppose, he was very angry with 
Llewelyn and the Welsh ; so he assembled 
a large army, and went to Wales to be re- 
venged on the Prince and his subjects. 

King John suffered so much from this at- 
tack, that he was obliged to return to Eng- 
land for a few months, but then he came a- 
gain with a more powerful army. This 
time too, he went into Caernarvonshire, and 
reached it before Llewelyn had time to as- 
semble his troops. 

And from Conway, John sent a part of 
his army to burn the town of Bangor, and 
to take prisoner the bishop of that city. 

Llewelyn was obliged to fly with his wife 
and children to Dolbadarn castle, as the on- 


























ly place of safety, but even here sad news 

reached him daily, of how King John was 

destroying the towns of Wales, killing the 
ple, and plundering their houses. 

What is to become of us? said the Prin- 
cess of Wales to her husband. King John 
will soon be here, and then you, my husband, 
will be taken prisoner, perhaps our children 
also. 

The lady wept bitterly at the thought; 
and her husband knew not what to say to 
comfort her. At last he asked, Are you not 
a daughter of this great king, Joan? then 
what have you to fear from him? he will 
spare you, and the children, because they 
are yours. 

I do not fear for myself, Llewelyn, she 
answered; King John has always been a 
kind father to me, nor for my children do I 
fear, nor perhaps even for you, but I grieve 
when I think of your subjects, Llewelyn, 
and the misery my royal parent is inflicting 
upon them. All along the western coast, I 
hear the Welsh are in trouble; parents 
mourning the loss of their grown-up sons— 
infants dying for want of a mother’s care, 
and many a widow lamenting the cruel and 
untimely fate of her husband. 

Alas! cried Llewelyn, what can we do, 
Joan? Who can stop your royal father in 
his bloody march? It is too late for hope. 
I could do nothing for them at Conway, at 
Bangor, or at Diganwy. I should have 
died with my people, Joan; 1 ought not to 
have left them, but in death; I will go now 
and die for them if I cannot save them. 

No, Llewelyn, replied the Princess Joan, 
that must not be, your life is too valuable to 
your subjects; our son Edwal is but a boy, 
too young to govern this nation. You shall 
then remain at Dolbadarn, and I will go to 
my royal father with my child; and he shall 
plead for Wales—unhappy Wales. 

At first, Llewelyn opposed his wife’s plan ; 
but a messenger arriving with fresh news 


of'a most sad description to Dolbadarn castle, 
N VOL. X. . 
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the Prince of Wales was now as anxious for 
the Princess’s departure, as she was herself. 

So the Princess and her son left the cas- 
tle, and with a very small train of atten- 
dants, they travelled rapidly towards that 
part of Wales where the English king had 
stationed himseif with his troops. 

The lady Joan, was not a daughter of 
either of the Queens Isabel, the two wives 
of King John; and not being a child of ei- 
ther, she could never succeed to the English 
throne, but she was the daughter of King 
John, by lady Agatha, daughter of Robert, 
Earl of Ferrers. 

The English King had seized upon one 
of the Welsh palaces, and had guarded it 
with his own soldiers; and there was he, 
resting from the fatigues of war, when the 
lady Joan and her son stopped before the 
gates, and asked permission for an interview 
with him. 

The guards knew the Princess, and they 
knew too, that the King was very angry 
with her husband, and probably with her al- 
so, so they knew not what to do; but seeing 
that the party were very tired, and aware 
that the King loved his daughter very much, 
and might afterwards be very angry at any 
rudeness shown to her—they permitted her 
to enter over the drawbridge. 

The King hasretired to his chamber, they 
said, and must not be disturbed ; if then you 
will promise not to intrude into his presence, 
we will venture to allow you and your son 
to enter the castle, but the Welsh atten- 
dants must wait without. 

The lady Joan hesitated for a moment, 
for she remembered that King John had 
some years before sent for some of the sons 
of the Welsh nobles to England, and had 
kept them there to make their parents un- 
willing to oppose his wishes: for, how dared 
they to do anything to displease the En- 
glish King? knowing if they did, he would 
cut off the heads of their sons, or put them 
into prison. 
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- And should he take my little Edwal from 

me, thought the lady Joan, how could I 
bear to part from him, perhaps for ever ? 

But then, how many mothers may be 
be made childless, if I do not earnestly im- 
plore King John to have pity upon us? and 
if he chooses to take my boy to England, 
why even from the fortress of Dolbadarn, 
may my child be sent to him: I will not 
keep my Edwal with me, at the expense of 
human blood. 

So the lady Joan took her son from the 
stout Welshman who bore him in his arms, 
and slightly touching her palfrey, she rode 
over the high drawbridge, waving her hand 
to her faithful followers, and bidding them 
be of good cheer, for she was sure she would 
have a gracious answer from her royal pa- 
rent. 

On entering the Welsh palace, the Prin- 
cess Joan, its rightful owner, humbly en- 
treated to be allowed to retire to a private 
chamber with her son, and there to be left 
with him, till she was summoned to an in- 
terview with the English King. 

On hearing the massive gates closed be- 
hind her, the Princess began to be half a- 
larmed at what she had done. Should he 
keep me as well as the child from Llewelyn, 
she thought, should he take us in his train 
to England, I alone am to blame for what 
may follow, for I proposed this journey. 
My husband will never submit to a separa- 
tion, and another and a more bloody war will 
be the consequence of my rash undertaking. 

In great distress of mind, the lady seated 
herself in the deep recess of a window which 
looked out into the court yard, and there gave 
full vent to her sad thoughts by many tears. 

She had not perceived whither they had 
led her. She had not remarked that the 
room was for those times handsomely fur- 
nished, that the walls were covered with 
rich tapestry, and that the seats were of 
crimson satin upon gilded legs. She was 
of a kingly race, and accustomed to nichly 
furnished apartments, and though she would 


have noticed, had it been otherwise, she had 
no comfort in seeing the good things round 
her. 

The Princess soon dried her tears, for she 
was too deeply grieved to weep, and began 
to consider what she must say to King John, 
and how she would move him to pity her 
subjects. She had loosed the hand of her 
son Edwal on entering the chamber, and 
now she had almost forgotten his presence 
there. She was roused from her reverie, 
however, by the child’s soft voice, and look- 
ing up, she perceived a huge dog, of the 
wolf kind, standing near the boy,. who seated 
on his stool, had to look up to the half tamed, 
yet noble animal. The door through which 
it entered was open, but the lady, from 
where she sat, could see no one without. 
Edwal did not appear at all afraid of the 
wolf-hound, but held out his little arms to- 
wards him, as if he would have embraced 
him. 

Come to me, great dog, said the boy, do 
come to me, my mother has forgotten me, 
come then and play with me, great dog. 

The lady Joan was at first quite alarmed 
at the huge size and shaggy head of the 
wild-looking animal, but it stood so gently 
by the side of her child, that she was soon 
quite at ease, and felt unwilling to disturb 
the lovely group formed by the noble ani- 
mal and her fearless and handsome boy. 

Here is a missal, said Edwal, that I 
found on this seat. It is just like the missal 
from which my lady mother says so many 
words, when she is on her knees. Pretty 
great dog, come read to me out of this 
missal. 

The child held the missal in one hand, 
whilst with the other he stroked the animal’s 
face so near to its wollf-like mouth, that the 
lady Joan could no longer restrain her fears, 
and springing forwards, she would have ta- 
ken her son from the fierce-looking creature, 
when she was suddenly stopped by the ap- 
pearance of King John himself in the 
chamber. 

















It is a noble boy, Joan, he said; a noble 
boy, and a lovely one too. In faith, for 
beauty he should have been a girl, with 
those dimples, that curling hair, and that 
plump rosy cheek. Your only one too, Jo- 
an, and methinks I am glad that the urchin 
has Norman blood as well as ancient Brit- 
ish in his veins. What-say you, Joan, will 
you give him to me to take to London? 
Shall he be brought up in our court amongst 
our nobles, with his cousin the young Lord 
Ferrers ? 

Oh, ask me not to part with him, cried 
the Princess, clasping him in her arms; I 
cannot part with him; he is my only one. 

Silly girl, replied the King, I do not wish 
to take him from you. But what brings 
you hither, Joan? Where is Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales? dares he not meet me? 

Oh, pardon my husband, she exclaimed, 
falling upon her knees; pardon my husband, 
most gracious Liege, and for our sakes, for 
the sake of yon boy, whom they would die 
to serve, spare our unhappy subjects. 

King John for some time refused to stop 
the war against his son-in-law: but being 
earnestly pressed by his daughter, whom he 
dearly loved, he at last consented to return 
in peace to England with his troops. But, 
Joan, he said, Llewelyn must give me some- 
thing for the pillaging of my towns and vil- 
lages on the Welsh border. If, then, your 
husband will send me 20,000 head of cattle, 
40 horses, some hostages for his future good 
conduct, and, last of all, do homage to me 
himself} I will return to England, and no 
more destroy his country. 

Llewelyn consented to these hard 
terms, and the King of England in triumph 
prepared to depart to his home. The Prin- 
cess Joan, too, caused her attendants to be 
in readiness for her journey to Dolbadarn ; but 
before all was arranged, she was summoned 
to the presence of the King of England. 

Joan, said the Monarch, I have desired 
your presence to tell you that 1 am now so 
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well pleased with the terms of agreement 
between myself and my son-in-law, that I 
have determined to send him a present in 
token of my friendship. When they told 
me you were come hither to seek me, Joan, 
I felt desirous to see you and your son Ed- 
wal, without being seen mvself. It was I 
who caused your door to be softly opened ; 
for I wished to hear what was passing with- 
in, that I might learn in what frame of mind 
you had come to visit me. On the door be- 
ing opened, my wolf-hound Gelert, which 
always goes with me as a protector wherev- 
er I go, sprung into your chamber; and so 
accustomed am I to the shaggy creature, 
that at first I did not think how he might 
alarm you. But when I heard your boy 
talk to him without fear, when the brave 
child spoke to him, inviting him to approach, 
he reminded me of my infant days, and I 
could have fancied that I saw once again be- 
fore me my brother Richard of the Lion 
Heart. Edwal has now learned to love Ge- 
lert; but I cannot part with the beast, even 
to your boy, so I have chosen a hound more 
suited to his delicate beauty, and this you 
shall take to Llewelyn as a present from his 
father-in-law King John; and thus I hope 
to gratify Llewelyn and please the child. 

The English King then presented to his 
daughter a young and slender greyhound, 
begging her to call it Gelert, after his own 
favorite wolf-hound. 

And now, what rejoicings might be heard 
all over North Wales, for John soon crossed 
the country to his own kingdom; and the 
lady Joan, as she travelled to Dolbadarn, 
was received with acclamations of gratitude 
through each town and village that she pas- 
sed on her way to Snowdon, where her hus- 
band still remained. Peace being now con- 
cluded, the poor Cambrians, for so the 
Welsh are sometimes called, had time given 
them to repair their ruined towns, and once 
again the country was at rest: the peasant 
forsook the camp and returned to the field 
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188 GELERT, THE GOOD GREYHOUND ; 


glad to exchange the clamor and horror of 
war for his peaceful home. 

Five full years passed on, and the brave 
boy Edwal grew in beauty, and now he had 
a little brother to share with him their pa- 
rent’s love. Gelert, too, had grown to full 
size, a rare and noble creature, fitting to be 
the constant companion of Edwal and his 
infant brother Davyd. 

It was the hunting season, when the 
Prince Llewelyn proposed to take the lady 
Joan and their boys to a small palace or hun- 
ting seat he possessed in the vale of Colwyn. 
I want to hunt some days in our royal forest 
of Snowdonia, he said ; and whilst I am up- 
on the mountains, you will find safety with 
the good brethren of St. Augustine, who 
dwell in the valley. I will only take five or 
six of my chosen hunters with me, and you 
must take as few of your maids as you can; 
for it would not be right to trouble the poor 
sisters of the convent with filling their peaceful 
asylum with a large train of attendants. 

The lady Joan loved to spend a few days 
of true quietness in the fertile vale of Col- 
wyn, with no other friends but the simple 
Sisters of the Convent; so she joyfully gave 
orders for her journey. 

Within sight of this house was a hunting 
seat of Prince Llewelyn, and thither, by his 
advice, went the lady Joan with her two 
sons, Edwal and Davyd, being glad to avail 
herself of the protection of the holy house 
during the absence of her lord. 

On the second evening after her arrival, 
the Princess, being charmed with the beau- 
ty of the day, proposed to her attendants to 
have a seat placed for her on the bank, near 
the soft murmuring stream of Colwyn. 

I will go thither with my boys, she said, 
and seat myself under the shade of some 
wide spreading tree. I fear no danger in 
this valley, and the solitude will be delight- 
ful as well as useful. It is not often that I 
ean get such fitting time and place for 
thought of the world to come. 

Her attendants ventured to propose that 


she should at least have one man to k 

ard over her and the children; but she 
smiled at their fears, saying, she would keep 
within sight of the building, and Gelert 
should be her protector. The cradle with 
the sleeping babe was then carried within 
sight of the Chapel, of the Convent, and 
placed under the shade of some wide spread- 
ing trees. 

But hark! it is the horn of Llewelyn on 
the distant hills, and the mother stops her 
instructions, for the boy Edwal is thinking of 
his father, and the greyhound pricks his ears, 
for both long to be themselves engaged in 
the chase. 

Mother, said the child, I am sure my fa- 
ther might be seen on the heights of Moel 
Hebog (the hawk’s hill) ; let us then go far- 
ther into the valley to get a sight of him. 

But how can we leave your brother, Ed- 
wal? see he sleeps, she answered ; I have 
laid him in his cradle, and it would arouse 
him if I lifted him from it. 

But, mother, said Edwal, how it would 
please father if we went out to welcome 
him home. The sun is setting behind the 
mountains, and the breeze from the Colwyn 
is cooler, now that the sun’s rays no longer 
warm it. Mother, Davyd sleeps sweetly in 
his cradle, what can harm him here ? 

Nay, my son, replied the lady, he will be 
safer within the walls; give me your aid. 
And the royal mother, with her son’s help, 
lifted the small cradle, and placed it within 
a chamber often used by the children within 
the court. 

There sleep, my babe, said the Princess; 
we shall not go farther than where we might 
hear your cry. 

Gelert, said Edwal, addressing the grey- 
hound, good Gelert, come watch beside my 
brother’s cradle, and see that no harm comes 
to him. 

The intelligent animal seemed as if he 
understood the wishes of his young lord ; for 
without another bidding, he placed himself 
as a sentinel to guard the sleeping child. 

















The lady Joan gave her hand to her son 
gaily, as she replied, Gelert is to be trusted, 
Edwal; I will go forth with you to meet 
Llewelyn. So drawing her hood and man- 
tle round her, they went towards the hill 
Hebog. They had but crossed what is now 
a fair and fertile meadow, and were still 
within sight of the Hunting Seat, when 
they perceived Llewelyn approaching. He 
had given to his attendants all the weapons 
of the chase, save a hunting sword, which 
he still carried by his side, and bidding them 
hasten and prepare his supper, he quickly 
walked forwards to meet his wife and child, 
who waited for him in the valley. 

Well, father, cried the boy, have you kill- 
ed any noble stag in the forest this day, or 
have you been chasing more glorious game? 

Llewelyn smiled proudly on the boy, for 
he himself had taught the child to speak in 
the manner he did; and he replied to him 
as to one acquainted with the mysteries of 
the chase. 

This morning, Edwal, we roused a wolf 
from his ‘air, and a fearful beast he was; 
but how we managed it I cannot say, the 
hounds lost their scent and he escaped us. 
We should have had Gelert with us, boy. 
Gelert was never turned aside from the 
right. Gelert is worth untold gold; no 
hound so sure as he. But to-morrow he 
goes with us to the chase. 

But what is this? Here is Gelert coming 
to meet us, his mouth and limbs besmeared 
and dripping with blood. 

As Llewelyn spoke, the dog sprang upon 
him, fawningiy wagging his tail, and show- 
ing, by dumb signs, his welcome to his mas- 
ter. 

What’s the matter with the brute ? in- 
quired Llewelyn; he seems as if he would 
tellus strange news, if he could speak. But 
look, the blood is not his own; it has come 
off on my hand, showing there is no wound 
beneath. 

Our child! our child! exclaimed the lady 
Joan, what can have befallen our child ? 
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Gelert was with him. Alas! Alas! what 
evil can have happened to him ? 

The father stayed but to ask where the 
infant had been laid, and whilst the lady 
Joan was stayed by her fear of leaving Ed- 
wal when some secret danger lurked, she 
knew not what, Llewelyn, calling Gelert 
after him, sprang forwards, determined to 
know the worst. The faithful animal seem- 
ed to be at once aware of what the afflicted 
father sought, for he led the way to the apart- 
ment where he had been left with the child. 

But what a sight met the parent’s eyes. 
The cradle overturned, and the babe no- 
where visible ; but there were stains of pur- 
ple gore on the satin quilt, and clots of blood 
on the stone pavement. Llewelyn stood 
aghast; a cold and dreadful shuddering 
stole over his limbs. His eye was fixed on 
Gelert, whose mouth and nostrils were still 
stained with blood; and now for the first 
time he perceived that his delicate coat was 
disordered, and his sides were heaving like 
one just come out from some dreadful con- 
test. Yet his eye was meek and tender, as 
it ever was, when looking up to his lord; 
and by his manner it might have been 
thought, that he felt he had merited his ca- 
resses. 

But the heart of Llewelyn was with his 
child; in his haste he believed that Gelert 
had destroyed him, and that it was the 
blood of his own babe which stained the 
fangs of the hound. In his rage and his 
madness he pointed his hunting sword at 
the breast of the greyhound, and pierced 
him to the heart. 

The dying animal raised his soft eyes, in 
which the tears seemed to stand, in kind re- 
buke, then drawing his body with pain to- 
wards his cruel master, he licked his foot in 
token of forgiveness, and with one gentle 
moan expired. 

Still Llewelyn stood over the greyhound, 
unable to move, and undecided what next 
to do, for his heart smote him; but the next 
moment the lady Joan and Edwal were by 
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his side, and the painful scene but too plain- 
ly told them that something was dreadfully 
amiss. 

There lay the lifeless greyhound; and 
there the cradle: the first impulse of the 
mother was to find, what she expected to 
be, the mangled remains of her child; so, 
passing her husband, she drew aside the 
clothes which had covered him, and there 
she found her boy alive, indeed, but hurt by 
the paw of a large wolf, killed by the faith- 
ful Gelert on its attacking the babe. 

The lady Joan screamed fearfully on be- 
holding the senseless form of ber child, and 
the horrid monster which lay beside him ; 
but she recovered herself immediately, for 
the babe wanted attention, and where is the 
mother who does not forget herself for her 
sucking child? 

Hastening, then, into the palace, proper 
remedies were applied, and the infant wasso 
soon himself again, that even the lady Joan 
had leisure to think of how the affair had 
happened. 

Gelert, the faithful Gelert, had saved the 
babe from the fierce wolf, the very same 
which Llewelyn had roused that morning in 
the chase. The enraged creature had ta- 
ken to the valley, and, ravenous for food, it 
had entered the palace, and would have de- 
stroyed the child, if Gelert had not risked 
his own life in its defence. And how was 
the faithful hound rewarded by the impetu- 
ous father? He was slain within sight of 
the very spot where he had saved his mas- 
ter’s child; and who shall say what were 
the feelings of Llewelyn, as he looked upon 
the dead body of the greyhound, his head 
laid upon the lap of Edwal, who weepingly 
fondled his loved companion, now for the 
first time insensible to his caresses ? 


Llewelyn was so much shocked at his 
own hasty conduct, that he caused the faith- 
ful creature to be buried within sight of his 
hunting seat; and to this day is the place 
known as the grave or bed of Gelert, or 
Bedd Gelert ; a spot in which the eyebright 


loves to grow, within sight of the murmur- 
ing Colwyn. 

And now, I have told you a story, whieh 
I hope will amuse and instruct you. 

The lesson to be learned from it, is this; 
— Be not too hasty in acting; for by this 
over-haste Llewelyn lost much to his father- 
in-law King John; and by it, too, he lost the 
only present ever sent to him by that King, 


‘Bleetrical Eel, 


Tue electrical eel at the Royal Adelaide 
Gallery died on Monday morning. It was well 
known to all the visitors. It had been ill for 
a week, but it was not till Thursday that there 
was any striking difference observable. It be- 
came very inactive, and this inactivity increa- 
sed to torpor. The cause of its death was mor- 
tification. It was carried to England from one 
of the many tributary streams of the Amazon, 
about four years ago, and was the only one of 
its kind in Europe. Its structure was very 
singular. The seat of the electric power lay 
behind the shoulder and the tail, and between 
the head and the shoulder. Its food was small 
fish, which it would stun and stupify by an 
electric shock at two feet distance ; this it al- 
ways did before it ate them. The most inter- 
esting and beautiful experiment performed by 
its electricity was in setting fire to a piece of 
silver paper ina glass cylinder. One end of 
a conductor was attached to the paper and the 
other to the eel, and by this means the paper 
was burnt. It was necessary the eel should 
be irritated before it would send forth electricity. 
It was young when captured, and was blind 
for some time before death —Lon. paper.1542. 


’ J 
Vulgar Errors. Pigmies. 

Among vulgarerrors it was formerly set 
down, that there is a nation of pigmies, not a- 
bove two or three feet high, and that they so- 
lemnly set themselves in battle to fight against 
the cranes. This error had its origin from the 
exaggerated accounts of the Pechinians of E- 
thiopia, who are represented of small stature, 
and as being accustomed every year to drive 
away the cranes which flocked to their country 
in the winter. They are pourtrayed on an: 
cient gems mounted on cocks or partridges, t0 
fight the cranes; or carrying grasshoppers, 
and leaning on staves to support the barthen. 
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A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





Queen Mary. 


I told you, in our last chapter, p. 116, 
that Edward Sixth wished his cousin la- 
dy Jane Grey to be queen of England 
after his death, for she, like himself, lov- 
ed the word of God ; like him too she 
was very clever, and could read and 
speak many languages ; but the wisdom 
she sought the most was the wisdom 
that is from above. 

As soon as Edward was dead the duke 
of Northumberland and several other 
lords and gentlemen went to lady Jane, 
and kneeling before her declared she was 
their sovereign. She burst into tears and 
fell senseless on the floor, overwhelmed 
with grief and fear, lest by such rank 
and splendor, she should be led into sin : 
but she knew whither to flee for strength, 
and rising from the ground she hastened 
to her closet, and poured out her heart 
to Jesus; she prayed that she might be 
taken from a situation so trying, or that 
if it were God’s will that she should be 
a queen, he would give her grace to gov- 
ern for his glory, and to his service: 
and God heard her prayer, his ear is 


never heavy, the feeblest cry of his chil- 
dren goes up before him. 

The next day the lord high treasur- 
er told lady Jane that he would have a 
crown made for her husband, lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, that they might be crowned 
together, and sad to say, she would not 
consent to lord Dudley’s being made a 
king; she said she would be queen 
alone. 

Lord Guildford was much hurt, and 
lady Jane was very angry. How deceit- 
ful is the human heart! Who could have 
thought that the gentle lady Jane would 
have been so proud and selfish ! but her 
faith was too weak to stand in a situation 
so full of temptation. In a few weeks 
she was relieved of all her honors and 
cares; for Mary raised an army and 
went to London; took lady Jane and her 
husband prisoners, and beheaded them. 

When lady Jane heard that she was 
to die the next day, she was firm, and 
full of peace, joy, and love ; for in the 
hour of sorrow she took faster hold of her 
Redeemer, and was led to the scaffold 
without a murmur. On her way she 
passed the headless body of her husband ; 
vet, walking calmly on, she laid her head 
on the block, and gave up her life with- 
out a struggle. 

Thus Mary begun her reign by mur- 
der. She next confined her sister Eliz- 
abeth in the tower of London, pretending 
that Elizabeth encouraged the people to 
rebellion. 
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Mary married Philip of Spain, a very 
rich but wicked man ; they never read 
the bible themselves, neither would they 


permit others to do it. Their prayers 
were made to the Virgin Mary, and to 
idols of wood, and Mary’s heart became 
at last so hard that she burnt to death 
every one that dared to read the Bible. 
She would have put her sister Elizabeth 
to death, but she feared the people. 

Bishops Hooper, Ferrar, Ridley, Lat- 
imer and Cranmer and Mr. John Rogers 
were all burnt. Rogers had eleven chil- 
dren, and Mary would not even let him 
bless his wife and babes before he died. 

Men, women and children were burnt 
if they dared to read the book of God. 
‘Two cruel catholic bishops, Gardiner and 
Bonner, helped the queen in all these 
murders ; but they were never happy. 
Gardiner died in great agony, saying 
that he knew that God would not forgive 
him. 

Philip hated his wife, and lived almost 
always in Spain. Mary however was 
fond of him, and felt much at being dis- 
liked ; she was miserable the last two 
years of her life, and passed her days in 
tears and regrets at being deserted by her 
husband, and in rage against her subjects. 
She scarcely slept two hours the whole 
night ; always afraid some one would 
murder her. 

Elizabeth was now in great danger ; 
for Mary knew that she was opposed to 
all her cruel proceedings ; and though 
Elizabeth secluded herself from the pub- 
lic. and avoided giving the least offence, 
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going even so far to obey the bishops as 
to hear mass and make confession, yet 
they could not but know she would over- 
turn the Roman religion, and they tried 
to make Mary consent to her death ; but 
Providence preserved her life. 

Among many who suffered martyrdom 
in the reign of Queen Mary, Joan 
Waste, a poor woman, deserves never to 
be forgotten. Though blind from her 
birth, she learned at an early age to knit 
stockings and sleeves, and to assist her 
father in the business of rope-making, 
and always discovered the greatest aver- 
sion to idleness and sloth. After the 
death of her parents, she lived with her 
brother ; and, by daily attending the 
church, and hearing divine service read 
in the vulgar tongue, during the reign of 
King Edward, became deeply impressed 
with religious principles. This rendered 
her desirous of possessing the word of 
God; so that at length, having by her 
labor earned and saved as much money 
as would purchase a New Testament, 
she procured one, and as she could not 
read it herself, got others to read it to 
her, especially an old man seventy years 
of age, the clerk of a parish in Derby, 
who would read a chapter to her almost 
every day. She would also, sometimes, 
give a penny or two (as she could spare) 
to those who would not read to her 
without pay. By these means she be- 
came well acquainted with the New 
Testament, and could repeat many chap- 
ters without book; and daily increasing 
in sacred knowledge, she exhibited its 























influence in her life, till, when she was 
about twenty-two years of age, she was 
condemned for not believing the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and burned at Der- 
by, August 1, 1556. 

Mary died, after a reign of five years, 
ina fearful state of mind, having burnt 
two hundred and eighty-eight of her fel- 
low-creatures, because they could not 
believe as she did. 

We think it would be interesting to 
notice here, that in March, 1840, died at 
Exeter, Newhampshire, miss Martha Ro- 
gers,aged 78. She was the daughter of 
rev. Daniel Rogers of Exeter, son of rev. 
John Rogers of Ipswich, Mass. son of 
John Rogers, president of Harvard col- 
lege, son of rev. Nathaniel Rogers of Ips- 
wich, son of rev. John Rogers of Ded- 
ham, England, grandson of John Rogers 
the martyr. 

Those of our little readers who have 
read the old Primer will remember, that 
underneath a picture of his martyrdom it 








says, “‘ Mr. John Rogers, minister of the 
gospel in London, was the first martyr in 
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queen Mary’s reign, and was burnt at 
Smithfield Feb. 14,1554. His wife with 
nine small children and one at the breast 
followed him to the stake.” I remember 
when a boy, myself and little friends 
puzzled our brains considerably to know 
whether there were nine or ten children. 
History says he had eleven. 

I cannot help adverting once more to 
lady Jane Grey, who was made a queen 
without her consent. She was only six- 
teen years of age, but her judgment was 
so complete as to astonish every one. 
All the historians agree, that the solidity 
of her mind, joined to a continual appli- 
cation to study, rendered her the wonder 
of her age. She understood perfectly 
French, Latin and Greek, and made use 
of these languages as helps to the highest 
knowledge in the sciences. No wonder 
Edward wished her to be his successor, 
she so much resembled him in her en- 
dowments. 


— 





Short Lessons to be committed to Memory. 


Queen Mary. 


Character—Tyrannical and hard-hearted. 

Right to the throne—Daughter of Henry VIII. by his 
Spanish wife. 

Death—1658, of dropsy in the chest. 

Children—None. 

Possessions—England and Wales. 

Line—T udor. 

Remarkable Events—A great persecution of the Prot- 
estants.—12,000 clergymen turned out of office for being 
married.—Coaches first used in England.—All English 
Bibles and protestant books were burnt at Oxford.—The 
bishop of Chichester renounced his wife, and did penance 
for his marriage, which were very mean and cowardly 
acts.—One Elizabeth Croses and one Drake, contrived a 
whistle through a hole in a wall, whereby they uttered 
many things relating to religion and the state, which 
made a great stir in England ; it was called the Spirit of 
the Wall. 
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Biography of Brush the Squirrel. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 161. 





Arter the departure of their children the 
squirrels felt, as you may suppose, rather 
dull and lonely at first, but they very wisely 
made use of aremedy for low spirits, which 
I strongly recommend to you, whenever you 
find yourself melancholy or uncomfortable 
in your mind from any cause. And par- 
ticularly when you are so without any ap- 
parent cause ; for we sometimes see people 
very dismal and melancholy, when they 
have every good thing they can wish, and 
ought to be cheerful and happy. This 
wonderful and never failing remedy for low 
spirits is employment! ‘Try it, my dear 
melancholy young reader, and whether you 
have a good reason for your sadness or not, 
you will at least have met with something 
worth remembering in this history. 

Our squirrels then, instead of sitting mo- 
ping side by side on a bough, and grumb- 
ling out to each other, ‘What miserable 
creatures we are!’ instead of thus giving 
way to their melancholy thoughts, they im- 
mediately began to make use of the remedy 
Ihave mentioned The first thing they did 
was carefully to examine the nest, to see 
what repairs it stood in need of. It would 
at any rate require a fresh lining of moss 


and leaves; so all the old bedding, which | 
must confess was rather dusty and untidy, 
was taken off; and kicked out of the hole 
together with a quantity of nut-shells and 
other rubbish, which had been collecting 
there for some months. When this work 
was finished, it was found that the under 
part, or groundwork of the nest, which con- 
sisted of small twigs and fibres curiously in- 
terlaced, was very rotten, and required to be 
almost entirely renewed. So there was 
plenty of work to do, and very diligently 
the squirrels labored to complete it. Not 
that they worked like slaves, from morning 
till night: Ono! they allowed themselves 
abundance of time for feasting and fun, for 
they were such merry, light-hearted crea- 
tures, that they could not live without a 
good game of play now and then. They 
even mixed play with their work ; for when 
they had to go to a little distance for some 
particularly fine soft moss, or other materi- 
als for nest-building, they were sure to have 
a race, to try which of them could reach 
the place first. So the days passed by right 
merrily, : 

‘It is very odd,’ said Brush, one evening, 
just before he rolled himself up for the night 
in the warm blanket I have before mention- 
ed; ‘It is very odd that we should have lived 
almost all our lives so near that family of 
water-rats, in the bank of the pond, and 
have known so little about them. I always 


thought them a savage, bloodthirsty set o! 
fellows, and that they would make no serv- 
ple of killing fish, or young birds, or mice, 
or any other small animal that they could 
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master. But what do you think Gotobed 
told me just now, as I came up the tree ?— 
Why he says that is all a mistake, and that 
he is certain these water-rats are a very de- 
cent, quiet sort of people, feeding on‘vege- 
tables like ourselves. He says, that as he 
was creeping about just now among the 
grass, close to the edge of the pond, but a 
long way from the water-rats’ holes, which 
are all on the opposite side, he suddenly 
found himself quite close to one of these 
creatures, who was perched up on a flat 
stone, and busily gnawing the root of some 
plant. Our poor little cousin, you know, 
has not much presence of mind, so in his 
fright, and terrible hurry to escape from the 
monster, he slipped off the bank, and rolled 
into the water. The splash he made fright- 
ened the rat, who plumped into the water 
too, and so they were both swimming close 
together. Gotobed expected to be eaten up 
in a minute, but the rat only said to him, 
‘Ha! ha! little fellow, is it only you? 
Not much used to swimming I see! But 
come down some fine evening, and I’ll teach 
you. The water is too cold just now for 
euch as you.’ 

‘Gotobed was too much frightened to say 
a word, so he scrambled up the bank, and 
ran home to his nest as fast as possible. 
Poor little thing! he looked so miserable, 
with his beautiful fur dripping wet, and 
sticking close to his body.’ 

‘What a ridiculous story, said Mrs. 
Brush, who could hardly keep herself a- 
wake till it was finished; ‘Why I have 
heard Gotobed say, that his mother used to 
tell a story about a relation of hers, who 
lived a good way off, who was killed and 
eaten up in a moment, by cne of these very 
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water-rats. Ihave even heard it said, that 
the males will often kill and eat the young 
ones, if their mothers are not careful to hide 
them. Depend upon it, they are a horrid 
set, and | often wish they did not live quite 
so near us.’ 

‘Well,’ said Brush, gaping, ‘I'll try to 
find out something more about them tomor- 
row; but I declare I can’t keep awake any 
longer just now.’ 

So the next afternoon, our squirrel, who 
had some courage, and a great deal of cu- 
riosity, determined, if possible, to learn 
something about the character of these wa- 
ter-rats, one of whom, by a kind word spo- 
ken to little Gotobed, had so altered his opin- 
ion of their disposition and manner of living. 

Brush chose the afternoon for his visit, be- 
cause he had observed that these animals 
came out of their holes more at that time 
than in the middle of the day. But our in- 
quisitive friend did not allow his curiosity to 
lead him into any danger, in this inquiry in- 
to the proceedings of his neighbors. He 
therefore crept through the high grass to the 
other side of the pond, and very quietly 
climbed up into a low willow-tree, over- 
hanging the bank, in which the water-rats 
had made their habitations. Here, conceal- 
ed among the leaves, he had a full view of 
all that passed below. 

Close to the steep bank, in which these 
animals had bored many round holes, was a 
small flat space of fine pebbles and sand, slo- 
ping down into the water on one side, and 
on the other bordered by a thick bed of the 
sweet-smelling water-mint, with here and 
there a stem of the plant called horsetail, 
towering up like a gigantic palm-tree in the 
midst of a forest. On this pleasant little 
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pebbly beach, Brush perceived several wa- 
ter-rats, both old and young; and some very 
grave looking faces were peeping out of 
their holes in the bank, watching the pro- 
ceedings of their companions below. 

One of those on the beach had his atten- 
tion entirely engaged by the root of some 
plant, which he was nibbling: another was 
busily cleaning his fur with his fore-paws ; 
and two very young ones were paddling a- 
bout in the shallow water, into which their 
mother, as Brush supposed, had taken them 
for the first time in their lives, to give them 
a lesson in swimming. Sometimes one of 
the grave-looking gentlemen in the bank, 
either for amusement or in search of food, 
would leap or rather tumble from the mouth 
of his hole, into the water, and dive at once 
to the bottom, with the greatest ease imag- 
inable ; but he could not remain under more 
than a minute at a time, for want of breath. 
When he came up again to the top, Brush 
was much surprised to see that instead of 
appearing wet and miserable, like poor little 
Gotobed after his ducking, his hair was as 
dry as if he had never been into the water. 

‘How delightful it must be to dive and 
swim about like that !’ thought the squirrel 
to himself, and he could hardly help jump- 
ing in to try his skill, forgetting that he was 
not formed for moving through the water, 
but for running and leaping about the bran- 
ches of trees. I wonder how he would have 


managed his bushy tail in swimming, and 
how funny it would have looked with the 
long hair all wet and sticking together !— 
Perhaps he thought of this himself. At any 
rate he did not jump into the water just then, 
but remained looking down from his hiding- 
place in the willow-tree, very much pleased 
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with what he had hitherto seen of these 
clever divers and swimmers. 

‘ Well,’ said he to himself, ‘they don’t eat 
their own young ones, that is clear enough ; 
but how they might treat any other small 
animal that came in their way I cannot 
possibly tell. And yet the great old rat that 
frightened poor Gotobed so terribly, behaved 
very well, I am sure; but perhaps he was 
not hungry just then, and only asked him to 
come again and be taught to swim, that he 
might make a meal of him another time. 
So I won’t have any thing to say to them 
just yet. Perhaps if I wait here a little Jon- 
ger I may see something that will decide 
the matter.’ 

And the matter was decided sooner than 
Brush expected. Ata little distance from 
the water-rats’ station, he now perceived a 
most singular looking animal, which was 
quite a stranger to him, though he had a 
large acquaintance among his neighbors. It 
was about the size of a common mouse, but 
of a deep velvety black above, and white 
underneath, and its nose was very long and 
pointed, like the snout of a pig. His eyes 
were very small indeed, and looked like little 
black beads deeply set in his head. 

This curious but beautiful little animal be- 
haved exactly like a person who knows that 
he has a great deal of work to get through 
in a very short time. I mean that he was 
very diligent and active, and seemed deter- 
mined not to lose a moment by stopping to 
consider what he should do next. He appear- 
ed to be an excellent swimmer and diver, 
thrusting his long nose under the leaves at 
the bottom of the water, in search of insects 
I suppose, and, when he came to the surface 
again, his fur was quite dry, like that of the 























repelling property in his fur made him appear 
of a beautiful silvery white colour, from the 
number of small air bubbles he carried down 
with him. He was never still fora moment, 
either diving to the bottom, or swimming, 
with a very quick wriggling mofion on the 
surface, and every now and then he would 
come to the shore, from which he seldom 
ventured very far. 
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WATER SHREWMOUSE. 


‘A very queer little fellow indeed, upon 
my word !’ said Brush, ‘I wonder who he is. 
I cannot help liking him though, for he seems 
so clever and industrious. O dear me! how 
I wish I could dive in that beautiful clear wa- 
ter! But I declare he is coming nearer and 
nearer every minute to that old rat, who is so 
busy gnawing his root. Now, when the little 
one passes him, we shall see what will hap- 
pen. Iam sure the old rat must be terribly 
hungry, or he would not gnaw that disagree- 
able looking root so eagerly, and if he does 
not pounce upon the little black fellow, and 
tear him to pieces, I shall be very much asto- 
nished indeed.’ 

The squirrel was not long kept in sus- 
pense, for, just as he had finished talking the 
matter over to himself, the little velvet-coated 
swimmer, intent upon his own important 
business, came paddling along very near the 
shore, and at last landed quite near to the 
spot where the rat was still engaged with his 
toot. But when he perceived the visitor, he 
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water-rats. So when he dived, this water- 
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immediately left off eating,and slowly turn- 
ed his head towards him ! 

‘Horrible! he'll have him now! ’Tis all 
over with him,’ said Brush, quite trembling 
with eagerness to see the end of the affair. 
‘Tis all over with the little black fellow, and 
these rats are rascals after all! 

But he was very much mistaken, for the 
only animal that lost his life upon the occa- 
sion was asmall insect, which the bead-like 
eyes of little velvet-coat had perceived craw- 
ling upon a stone, near the water’s edge, and 
in his eagerness to secure this valuable prize, 
I suppose that he did not perceive that such 
a large fierce-looking creature was close by, 
or perhaps he had found from experience that 
there was nothing to fear from him. Howev- 
er, the little fellow boldly seized his prey,and 
darted off with it into the water, while the 
quiet old gentleman went on munching his 
root again. 

Now when Brush witnessed this peaceable 
meeting of the two animals, proving that 
water-rats were not the cruel, savage tem- 
pered creatures they are generally supposed 
to be, he was so delighted, that he quite for- 
got that he intended to have been a conceal- 
ed spectator of their proceedings. So he 
called out as loud as he could,— 

‘Capital, I declare! °*Tis all a lie from 
beginning to end. Little Gotobed was 
right after all. They are a decent, quiet 
set, as he said.’ 

But this expression of his sentiments quite 
interrupted the peaceable employments of 
the company below, for the loud strange 
voice nearly over their heads frightened them 
so, that they all either dived under water, or 
retreated into their holes. However, the 
squirrel had now satisfied his curiosity, and, 
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as he was rather frightened himself at the 
disturbance he had made, he hastily leaped 
down from bis hiding-place, and scampered 
home tohisnest. As for little velvet-coat, I 
never heard what became of him, but no 
doubt he found a place to hide himself in. 
But I believe I never told you who he was. 
He was a water-shrewmouse, and very 
much like the common shrewmouse; but he 
was larger than the common shrewmouse, 
and altogether a much handsomer animal. 





Wedding Rings and Ring Fingers. 

Tue wedding ring is worn on the 
fourth finger of the left hand, because it 
was anciently believed that a small arte- 
ry ran from this finger to the heart. An 
old author calls it a vein, because from 
thence there proceeds a particular vein to 
the heart. ‘ This,’ he adds, ‘ is now con- 
tradicted by experience, but several emi- 
nent authors, as well physicians as di- 
vines, were formerly of this opinion, and 
therefore they thought this finger the 
properest to bear this pledge of love, that 
from thence it might be conveyed as it 
were to the heart.’ 

Another author, speaking of the ring 
finger, says, ‘a small branch of the arte- 
ry and not of the nerves is stretched from 
the heart unto this finger, the motion 
whereof you may perceive evidently in 
all that affects the heart in women, by 
the touch of your fore finger. I used to 
raise such as are fallen in a swoon by 
pinching this joint, and by rubbing the 
ring of gold with a little saffron ; for by 
this a restoring force that is in it passeth 


to the heart, and refresheth the fountain 
of life, unto which this finger is joined, 
Wherefore antiquity thought fit to com- 
pass it about with gold.’ 

To a question ‘ why is it that the per. 
son to be married is enjoined to puta 
ring on the fourth finger of his bride's 
left hand 2’ it is answered, there is noth- 
ing more in this than that the custom 
was handed down to the present age from 
the practice of our ancestors, who found 
the left hand more convenient for such 
ornaments than the right, because it is 
less employed. For the same reason 
they chose the fourth finger, which is not 
only less used than either of the rest, but 
is more capable of preserving a ring from 
bruises, having this one peculiar quality, 
that it cannot be extended but in compa- 
ny with some other finger, while the 
rest may be singly stretched to their full 
length and straightness. 

Some married women are so supersti- 
tiously rigid, in their notions concerning 
their wedding ring, that neither when 
they wash their hands, nor at any other 
time, will they take it off their finger; 
extending, it should seem, the expression 
of ‘till death us do part,’ even to this 
golden circlet, the token and pledge of 
matrimony. 

There is an old proverb on wedding 
rings, which has no doubt been many 4 
time quoted for the purpose of encoura- 
ging and hastening the consent of a dif- 
fident or timorous mistress :— 


‘As your wedding ring wears, 
Your cares will wear away.’ 
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ANECDOTE OF PETER PRIESTLY, PARISH CLERK 
OF WAKEFIELD. 

Azout the year 1790, a sturdy veteran, one 
Peter Priestly, was clerk, sexton, and grave- 
sone cutter, at the beautiful parish church 
of Wakefield in Yorkshire. He was anold, 
and very respectable inhabitant of that town, 
commendably proud of his various offices, 
and not at all addicted to superstitious fears ; 
if he had ever been so, his long connexion 
with the repositories of the departed had con- 
siderably allayed his apprehensions. 

It was on a Saturday evening, in the 
cheerless and gloomy winter, that Peter sal- 
lied forth from his dwelling to finish the ep- 
itaph on a stone which was to be in readi- 
ness for removal before Sunday. Arrived 
at the church, within which for shelter he 
had been working, Peter set down his lan- 
tern, and lighting his other candle, which 
stood in a ‘potato candle-stick,’ he resumed 
histask. The church clock had some time 
struck eleven, and some letters were still un- 
executed, when, lo, a singular noise arrested 
the arm of Peter, and he looked around him 
in silent astonishment. The sound perhaps 
cannot be better expressed than by the word 
‘hiss,’ or ‘ hush.’ 

Recovering from his surprise, Peter con- 
cluded that he had been deceived ; especial- 
ly as his sense of hearing was not remark- 
ably perfect, and he therefore resumed his 
mallet and chisel very composedly ; but, in 
a few minutes, his ear was again greeted 
with the fearful sound of ‘ hiss!’ 

Peter now rose straight up, and lighting 
lis lantern, he searched in vain for the cause 
whence this uncommon sound proceeded, 
and was about to quit the church when the 
recollection of his promises and imperious 
hecessity withheld him, and he resumed his 
courage. The hammer of the clock now 
stuck upon the great bell, and it sounded 
—twelve. 

Peter, having now little more to do than 


SUPERSTITION. A TRUE ANECDOTE. 


« Hiss!’ © Hush ” — Awful Sounds. 


examine and touch up his new letters, was 
surveying them with downcast head, and 
more than ordinary ntinuteness, when loud- 
er than,ever came upon his ear the dreadful 
note—* hiss!’ 

And now in truth he stood appalled. 
Fear had succeeded doubt, and terror fear. 
He had profaned the morning of the Sab- 
bath, and he was commanded to desist—or 
peradventure the sentence of death had been 
passed upon him, and he was now himself 
to be laid among 

* Whole rews of kindred and acquaintance 

By fer his juniors.’ 

With tottering gait, however, Peter now 
went home, and to bed; but sleep had forsa- 
ken him. His wife in vain interrogated 
him as to the nature of his indisposition. 
Every comfort that the good housewife 
could during the night think of was admin- 
istered to no purpose. In the morning the 
good woman, happening to cast her eyes 
upon the great chair where Peter’s wig was 
suspended, exclaimed with vehemence— 
‘O Peter! what hast thou been doing to 
burn all the hair off one side of thy wig?’ 
‘Ah, God bless thee!’ vociferated Peter, 
jumping out of bed, ‘thou hast cured me 
with that word.” The mysterious ‘hiss’ 
and ‘hush’ were sounds from the frizzling 
of Peter’s wig by the flame of his candle, 
which, to his imperfeet sense of hearing, 
imported things ‘horrible an’ awfu. The 
discovery, and the tale, afforded Peter and 
the good people of merry Wakefield many 
a joke. 

Wakefield has been the scene of many 
interesting adventures, which ought not to. 
be lost through supineness and false notions. 
I have heard, on good authority, one of a 
lady, who had the craft to get acquainted 
with the Freemason’s secret, but, being de- 
tected, was made a mason, and, strange to 
relate,actually kept the secret to the last mo- 
ment of her existence. 
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200 THE CARDS OF BOSTON. 


We continue our notice of the Carns or Boston, by giving a specimen of four more of them 
on the subject of 


Old Houses. 


The Hancock House stands in an eleva- 
ted situation on Beacon Street, fronting the 
Common, and is approached by a very long 
flight of steps inserted in the high green 
bank. The house is built of grey stone, 
with white corners and white facings round 
the windows and doors. It is two-story, 
but is large and of noble appearance, and is 
now about ninety years old. It is at pres- 
ent occupied by the nephew of the Governor. 

It is memorable as the residence of John 
Hancock, who was President of the First 
Congress, and whose name consequently 
stands first on the list of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a 
merchant, and lived here in great splendor 
for the times. 

Mr. Hancock was also Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. He died in 1793. 





The Province House was formerly the 
usual residence of the British Governors of 
the province of Massachusetts. It isalarge 
old-fashioned mansion, with a vane on the 
top representing an Indian shooting with a 
bow and arrow. The iron railings at the 
front steps are singularly thick and heavy. 
It is between School Street and Bromfield 
Street. It was the head quarters of Gen. 
Howe, who gave great entertainments there 
during the siege of Boston. This house 
then stood in the midst of spacious grounds, 
all of which are now built upon, and it was 
shaded by loity and beautiful trees. It is 
now shut out from Washington Street, by 
a row of buildings, occupied as_ stores. 
A small passage leads to it through the cen- 
tre of these buildings. 

It is at present a boarding-house. 


The residence of the two daughters of 
Dr. Byles is one of the oldest houses in Bos. 
ton, and is much visited. It isa very an- 
cient frame building, at the corner of Nassau 
and Tremont Streets, and the outside ig 
nearly black. It stands in a green inzlosure, 
shaded with large trees. In this place was 
an encampment of the British during the 
first summer of the revolutionary war. In 
the sitting-room is a good portrait of Dr, 
Byles, by Copley, and a curiously carved 
arm-chair, surmounted with a crown, seat 
from England to his father-in-law, Gover- 
nor Taylor. Also, an antique writing-ta- 
ble, which, when closed, has a singularly 
narrow top; and a pair of bellows two hun- 
dred years old, with a very large nozzle or 
spout, and some remarkable carving on the 
sides.* 





There isan old wooden house at the cor- 
ner of Ann Street and Market square, just 
above Faneuil Hall, that was probably con- 
sidered very handsome at the time it was 
built,. 1630, which date is conspicuous on 
the outside. Thesecond story projects over 
the lower, and the roof is divided into sever- 
al peaks. It is rough-cast, and the mortar 
was evidently hardened with broken glass 
instead of sand or pebbles. The glass ap- 
pears to be that of common green bottles, 
broken into very small pieces. The whole 
surface is decorated with squares, hearts, di- 
amonds, &c. marked on the plaster. The 
house is built chiefly of oak, and the water 
of the dock once flowed up on both sides of 
it. The only apothecary’s shop was long 
kept here. It is now occupied by an upho- 
sterer, J. K. Simpson. 


* Since the time the above cards of Boston were written, both the misses Byles have died. The green trees 
have been cut down, and the land has been covered with blocks of brick houses, or taken by the city as a continu® 


tion of Tremont-street, 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 174. 


Wuen we left Africa, we set sail from 
Algoa Bay, and soon arrived at what 
was once called the Isle of France, for 
the ship had to touch there ; the place is 
now called the Mauritius. 

It is not likely that many people have 
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visited the Mauritius, without admiring 
the famous Peter Botte mountain that 
stands in the island. Its height is about 
eighteen hundred feet, and the upper 
part of it runs up like a church spire, 
with a sort of cupola at the top. There 
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is astory abroad that one Peter Botte 
once succeeded in climbing to the top of 
this fearful eminence, and lost his life 
in coming down again; and tnat ever 
since that time +e mountain has been 
called by his name. Brian was the first 
to propose that we should undertake the 
same adventure whicli cost Peter Botte 
his life. 

He found me willing enough to jom 
him in this madcap undertaking; for so 
fond was I of climbing heights and de- 
scending deptns. tha: | had never been 
either high enough, or low enough, to 
satisfy my romantic disposition. 

Let it not be thought that in giving 
this account of climbing Peter Botte I 
feel proud of the adventure; I might 
have been so once, but now it is far 
otherwise. Revolving years have given 
a more sober turn to my thoughts, and 
whatever my opinion was in my youthful 
days, I now think that it is not only folly, 
but. sin, needlessly to risk that life which 
God gave to be spent in acts of useful- 
“ness and kindness. 

If duty require it—if any honorable 
and praise-worthy enterprise call us into 
action, Quintin Harewood is not the man 
to check an ardent spirit even though 
life should be put in jeopardy ; but wan- 
‘tonly to expose human life im a thought- 
less and worthless adventure .xe that of 
‘ascending Peter Botte is, I now think, 
‘not to be justified. 

Having made preparation for our en- 
‘terprise, off we set with provisions for a 
‘scanty repast. Our party consisted of 
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my brother, a lieutenant, with-whom we 
had got acquainted, and myself, besides 
half a dozen sepoys, and a negro called 
Crookfoot. 

The road, or rather ravine, was not 
exactly what any one would have chosen 
to drive tandem along ; for it was not on- 
ly full of large stones, some of which 
were set rolling by the slightest touch, 
but also so steep that, had we not been 
assisted by laying hold of the shrubs 
which grew on each side, we never could 
have sustained the fatigue of toiling up 
such a precipitous pathway. Being on- 
ly about a foot wide, we were obliged to 
file up, one after another, every one giv- 
ing a shout the moment he perceived a 
stone about to roll. 

This was an adventure after Brian’s 
own heart, and his spirits were unusually 
buoyant. At one moment he jocosely 
threatened to indict the road ; at another 
he expressed a desire to build a country- 
house on the top of Peter Botte; so that 
we went laughing up the ravine in spite 
of the difficulty and the danger. 

When we had proceeded four or five 
hundred yards, we came to a neck of 
land that might be fifteen or twenty 
yards long, and seven or eight broad. 
The side on which we had ascended te 
it, was steep enough in all conscience ; 
but the other went down a perpendicular 
depth of fifteen hundred feet. At this 
point Brian gave over joking ; it was an 
awful position, the prospect was unutter- 
ably grand, but a sense of danger pre- 
vented us from paying much attention to 
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it. While in the ravine, our faces being 
towards the rock, we were scarcely sen- 
sible of the great height; but when we 
came suddenly upon the open ledge or 
shoulders of Peter Botte, the giddy 
height and wide expanse produced a 
strange sensation within me, as though 
my brain was enlarging itself and pres- 
sing against the sides and top of my 
head. 

At the end of this neck of land rose 
up the spire-like rock, more than three 
hundred feet above us, with the bulging 
cupola of Peter Botte at the top of it. 

It was little short of madness to at- 
tempt to scale this rock; but though ev- 
ery one of our party had an air of seri- 
ous concern, there was no flinching. 
The sepoys planted the ladder which 
they had dragged up the ravine, but it 
was not safe to ascend; we therefore 
chiselled out two holes, in which we 
placed the feet of it, and the negro 
mounted as fearlessly as if he were at 
the bottom of Peter Botte instead of be- 
ing, as he really was, fifteen hundred 
feet above the plain. He had a slender 
rope, besides a hammer, chisel, and three 
or four long, strong iron spikes fastened 
round his middle ; and never did acat go 
up a garden wall with more apparent 
ease than he ascended the slender steps 
of the ladder. 

It seemed altogether impossible that 
he should go higher, but clinging to ev- 
ery little projection, both with his hands 
and feet, he continued to ascend the rock. 
At last, making a halt, by means of the 
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thin rope he had with him he hauled-up 
a stronger rope, knotted, and chiselling 
a hole in the hard rock, fixed a spike 
there, to which he made fast the knotted 
rope. 

Brian was the first to mount the lad- 
der, and to get upon the rude edge of the 
rock, by means of the knotted rope and 
I kept close to his heels, followed by the 
lieutenant. The sepoys remained be- 
low, as it did not-eppear that if we suc- 
ceeded in getting as high as the base 
of the cupola, we should have any space 
to spare to stand upon. 

Again Crookfoot mounied, and again 
he pulled up a knetted rope, till, by 
these means, we at last found ourselves 
close under the cupola. Here our jour- 
ney ended: it seemed quite as possible 
to get up mto the clouds, as to climb up 
the cupola of old Peter Botte, for it bulg- 
ed out, in almost every direction, over 
the narrow ledge.on which we stood. 
On this ledge, or platform, we set on 
fire a few sticks which we had carried 
with us for the purpose, that the smoke 
might be seen by those who witnessed 
our ascent; we also uncorked a bottle 
and drank to absent friends. 

We had brought up with us a mini- 
ature Union Jack, so, chiselling a hole 
in the side of the cupola, we fixed a 
short staff within it, bearing the flag, 
which floated about in the wind. 

Underneath this we all carved the first 
letters of our names, so that, unless time 
shall crumble them from the rock, the 
next adventurer reaching the spot will 
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204 ADVENTURES OF QUINTIN HAREWOOD. 


Taking refreshment on the. Platform. 
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find graven on old Peter Botte the ini- 
tials of Quintin and Brian Harewood. 

The prospect from the place was ab- 
solutely awful as well as sublime. Af- 
ter gazing upon it for some time we 
fired off a pistol, waved our hats in the 
air, gave three cheers, and descended 
from our airy height in safety. 

As the ship was ready to proceed on 
her voyage, we again got on board, and 
landed without accident at Mocha, a cel- 
ebrated sea-port in Arabia, whence Mocha 
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coffee is obtained. I[t stands at the en- 
trance of the Red Sea. 

Having sent off some packages by a 
ship going direct to Ceylon, thinking we 
might find them inconvenient in our trav 
els in Arabia, we left Mocha and proceed- 
ed in a small vessel along the Red Sea, 
almost to the Isthmus of Suez. We 
then landed, more desirous to explore 
the wilds of Arabia than to enjoy its 
spices, its perfume, and its fruits. And 
what befel us we will relate next month. 
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THERE were once two little boys, who 
lived near each other in a very pleasant 
village, near the new forest in Hamp- 
shire. The name of one was John, and 
that of the other Paul. 

Paul’s father lived in a large house, 
and kept horses, and servants, and a 
coach; had a nice lawn and garden, and 
was, what is called, a gentleman. Paul 
had a pony to ride on; he had also a 
great many play-things —tops, hoops, 
balls, kite, a ship, and every thing he 
could wish for. He had also fine clothes 
to wear, and nothing to do but to go to 
school. 

John’s father was a poor man, for he 
had only a little farm to keep him ; and 
John was forced to get up in the morn- 
ing and jiook after the cows, feed the 
pigs, and do a great deal of work before 
he went to school. 

Although John’s father was a poor 
man, he was determined to send his son 
to the best school in the parish; ‘ for,’ 
said he, ‘if my boy turns out a good lad 
he will be a comfort to me in my old age.’ 

When John first came to the school 
to which Paul went, the boys, who were 
dressed better than he was, all shunned 
him. They did not like his rough cord 
jacket, nor his thick hands, and coarse 
shirt. One said, ‘he shall not sit by 
me:’ and another said, ‘he shall not sit 
by me:’ so when he went to a form to 
sit down, the boy who was on it slid him- 
self to the other end. 
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The Two Friends ; or, Sympathy and Gratitude. 


AN ENCLISH STORY. 


Poor John did not know what this 
meant. At last, when he looked at his 
coarse clothes, and rough hands, and 
thick shoes, and compared them with 
those of his school-fellows, he’ said to 
himself, ‘ It is because I am a poor boy:’ 
and the tears came into his eyes. 

Paul saw what was going on, and he 
felt for him, and could have cried too; 
so he went to the form on which the new 
scholar sat, and said, ‘ Do not cry, little 
boy, I will come and sit by you: here, 
take this nice rosy apple: do take it, I 
do not want it! do, there is a dear little 
boy.’ 

This made John cry the more; but 
these were tears of joy, at having found 
some oue to feel for him. He looked at 
Paul, and sobbed out, ‘ No, no, I thank 
you.’ Then Paul put his arm round his 
neck, and said, ‘ I cannot bear to see you 
cry ;' and kissed him on the cheek. 

One of the boys called out, ‘ Paul 
Jones is playing with apples!’ and, in a 
minute, the usher came up, and, without 
making any inquiry, took the apple a- 
way, and gave Paul a cut with his cane. 
The apple he gave to the boy who told, 
for that was the rule of the school. 
Paul did not mind the cut, because he 
knew he was doing right. 

Then the other boys laughed, and 
seemed quite pleased; some peeped 
from behind their slates, which they 
held before their faces, as if they were 
doing their sums; and one called out, in 
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a whisper, ‘ Who likes stick liquorice ?’ 

John felt as if he could have torn 
the usher to pieces. ‘QO!’ said he to 
himself, ‘if I was a man, see if I would 
not give it you!’ for he felt it cruel that 
Paul should be struck for being so kind 
to him.—(It was, however, wrong for 
him to wish to take revenge.) 

From that time, John felt as if he 
would have died to serve Paul, and he 
never seemed so happy as when he could 
play with him, or sit by him at school. 

Some time after this happened, Paul, 
who had about half a mile to walk to 
his home, through the green lanes, met 
some gypsies. There were three of 
them. One said to the other, ‘ Bob, do 
you see that youngster? He has some 
good things about him.’ 

So they whispered a little together. 
At last, one came close to the little boy, 
and in a moment seized him round the 
waist, and put his hand over his mouth 
and nose, to prevent his calling out. 
They had made up their minds to steal 
his clothes. 

So they put him in a sack, and tied 
a handkerchief over his mouth, and told 
him, if he made the least noise they 
would kill him. 

After going some miles, they went 
aside into a thick wood ; and, when they 
reached the middle of it, they stripped 
poor little Paul of nearly all his clothes, 
cap and shoes, and left him under a 
tree. 

It was now nearly dark, and Paul was 
very much frightened. When the gyp- 


sies were gone, he cried out for help til] 
he was hoarse, and could cry no longer, 
Being very cold, he crept under a bush, 
and lay down to screen himself from 
the wind. ' 

When Paul's father found he did not 
come home, he was very unhappy, and 
went to look for him; he sent servants, 
first one way, and then another, but no 
one could find him. His poor mother 
too was in great grief. Indeed both fa- 
ther and mother were nearly distracted at 
his absence. 

They dragged all the ponds in the 
neighborhood, went up and down the riv- 
er, inquired of every one they met, but 
no one had seen him. John was called 
up, and said, the last time that he saw 
him was when he bade him good bye, at 
the corner of the lane. | 

The night began to close in, and it 
grew dark, Paul was not found, and 
poor John was as unhappy as any little 
boy could be; he went crying to bed, 
and when he knelt down to say his pray- 
ers, he prayed that Paul might come sale 
home again. He then went to bed, but 
he could not sleep for thinking of his 
kind school-fellow. 

At last he leaped out of bed, and 
said, ‘I must go and see if he is found— 
I must go and seek him too.’ So he 
slipped on his clothes, let himself out, 
and fastened the door after him. 

At first he did not know what road 
to take, and he wandered up one lane, 
and down another. It was dark at 
first, so that he could scarcely see where 

















he went. At last the moon rose up, and 
seemed to cheer him in his search. 

So on he walked, looking into every 
ditch and every pond, going through ev- 
ery little clump of bushes, but to no pur- 
pose—he could neither see nor hear any 
thing of poor Paul. 

It was about nine o’clock when he 
reached the church-yard. Some little 
boys would have been afraid of going into 
thechurch-yard, there are so many foolish 
stories of ghosts ; but John said to himself, 
‘Ifthe living do not hurt me, I am sure the 
dead will not; besides, why should I be 
afraid, when I am doing what is right ?’ 

John thought he would have one look 
in the church porch, so he drew towards 
it, The old arch seemed to frown on 
him; and it looked so dark within, it 
made him shudder, although he would 
not be afraid. He stepped boldly in, and 
cried, ‘ Paul, are you there ?’ 

Something started with a loud noise, 
and bounded by him, calling out, ‘ Hal- 
loo! halloo! ? and leaped upon one of 
the tombstones. When John looked, he 
found it was a poor silly boy, whom 
the villagers call Silly Mike ; and whose 
part John had often taken, when other 
boys used to tease him. 

‘Ah! Mike,’ said John, ‘don’t you 
know me?’ The poor idiot knew him 
directly, and said, ‘ He is in the sack !— 
buried in wood! Dong, dong—no bell 
go dong, dong.” 

After some trouble, John made Mike 
understand that he was in search of 
Paul; who kept saying, he was in a 
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sack in the wood; ‘Gypsy men,—sack 
im wood ;—Mike frightened.’ 

At last John prevailed upon the poor 
fellow to show him to the wood, for the 
boy thought it might be that Paul had 
been taken away by somebody. 

So they went on till they came to the 
wood. Mike led the way. At last they 
thought they heard a moan. John lis- 
tened:—he heard it again; he then 
pushed through the brambles, tearing his 
face and hands at every step. 

He called out,‘ Paul, Paul!’ ‘ Here, 
here,’ was faintly said in reply. John 
rushed to the spot, and there lay the 
poor little boy, half dead. 

John ran and helped him up; he then 
pulled off some of his own clothes, and 
put them upon him. Mike then lifted 
him on his back, and they soon got out 
of the wood. 

Paul’s father had been out all night 
after him. His poor mother had also 
been searching every place she could 
think of, and had given him up for Jost. 
They thought he had fallen into the riv- 
er, and had been drowned. 

When the poor lady saw her child 
borne towards her she could scarcely 
speak ; and, when he leaped into her 
arms, she nearly fainted. 

Paul's fathef soon came home, and 
was rejoiced to see his son. He took 
John up also in his arms, and pressed 
him to his heart, for saving his son. 

‘T offered a hundred pounds reward 
to any one who would find him, dead or 
alive,’ said his father, ‘ You shall have 
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the hundred pounds, my little fellow; 
nay, more, I will give you the best pony 
in my stable.’ 

‘ What for, sir?’ said John. 

‘Why, for being such a brave little 
fellow.’ 

‘No,’ said John, ‘ one good turn de- 
serves another: you remember the nice 
rosy apple you gave me the first day I 
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went to school.’ Nothing could prevail 
upon John, or his father, to take the re. 
ward: ‘ To pay my son for doing his 
duty,’ said the poor man, ‘ would spoil 
all.’ 

From this time Paul and John were 
firm friends, and grew up together like 
brothers. At last Paul became a very 
rich man, and John was his steward. 





Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls 


MrW. I have made a discovery—I 
have found out perpetual motion. 

Tom. Is it the moon or planets ? 

MrW. Ono!—I have put it in my 
pocket—here it is. 

Amelia. O, what a little bottle it is in! 
May I take the paper off, and untie the 
cork ? 

MrW. Take care what you do: if 
this room be very hot, it will burst the 
bottle; and if the heat were very in- 
tense, it would even destroy the whole 
premises, and alarm the neighborhood for 
miles, with the violence of the explosion. 

Amelia. Tom! Tom! don’t go near 
it—I am frightened at the mere sight of 
it. 

Mr W. It is perfectly harmless so long 
as it is moderately cqid ; it would be 
quite as dangerous if it were intensely 
cold. 

Ella. Take it away, will you, father ? 
I dare not stay, for the room is becoming 
hotter and hotter. 

Ken. & Esth. Pray take it away—do! 


MrW. With care it is very ham.- 
less, 

Tom. O father! do not untie the string 
—the heat of your hand may explode it. 

Mr W. There is no danger ; this room 
is neither intensely hot, nor intensely 
cold, and without these, it is as harmless 
as a sleeping infant. 

Tom. Where did you procure this 
terrible and dangerous mixture ? 

MrW. It is indeed a mixture. A 
portion of it was found, in the form of va- 
por, when the Nassau balloon passed over 
Liege ; Mr. Auldjo met with another 
portion on the very top of Mont Blanc; 
the pearl-divers at Ceylon contributed a 
part; and the remainder came up with 
Colonel Pasley’s diving-bell, when he 
was engaged in blowing up the Royal 
George, at Spithead. 

Tom. lIwish I durst take it in my 
hand, and look at it. 

Mr W. You may very safely do so. 

Kenneth. Idare believe my father :— 
here goes. Why, it looks like water. 
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Amelia. Exactly. I don’t believe this 
would hurt anybody. 

Tom. I believe I see you laughing, 
father. Now, is there not some trick ? 
How could this blow houses down ? 

MrW. Pull the cork out, and taste it. 

Ella. Don’t, Tom! Pray don’t! If 
you do, I will run out of the room. 

MrW. Well, if he won’t,I will. Give 
mea glass. How sparkling bright it 
looks ! Dare any of you taste, before I 
drink it up. 

Tom. | dare. 

MrW. Let us see. What now ? 

Tom. Why, I believe it is water. 

MrW. Can water exert such terrible 
power, when hot, or cold ? 

Tom. | believe it can: I think I have 
read that it does. 

Amelia. But how could plain simple 
water come from the clouds about the 
Nassau balloon, or Mont Blanc, or the 
pearl-divers, or Colonel Pasly and the 
Royal George ? 

MrW. Imerely meant that it was 
universal — as a vapor in the cloud — as 
snow on the mountain-top — as water to 
the pearl-fisher—and as sea-water in 
the diving-bell. 

Tom. But we are forgetting the per- 
petual motion. 

MrW. So we are. I put some water 
yesterday, you know,in a flat dish. 
Thefe was just one ounce, by measure. 
Bring in the dish, and let me again 
measure the fluid. 

Tom. It is all dried up. 
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MrW. And pray what may you mean 
by “ drying up ?” 

Amelia. That the dish is dry. 

Mr W. But where is the water gone ? 
—it was not spilt, I suppose. 

Tom. Certainly not. 

Mr W. Who or what is the thief, and 
who the receiver of the stolen goods ? 

Tom. Are the wind and cloud thief 
and receiver ? 

MrW. They are, indeed. The wind 
evaporates or steals the water, and it be- 
comes our air: it rises up, helps to form 
the clouds, is wafted from place to place, 
by every wind that blows ; cloud rushes 
into cloud, until they can hold no more ; 
rain then falls ; it then either evaporates 
again,or waters and refreshes the roots of 
every plant and tree. 

Tom. But the motion, you said, was 
perpetual. 

MrW. And so it is. That, which falls 
upon the ground here, re-ascends, and is 
blown to other regions which it waters ; 
that which penetrates the ground, gives 
life and vigor to the leaf, which falls, in 
its turn, is exposed to the wind, ‘ dries 
up,’ as you express it, or, to speak more 
plainly, parts with its water, and re- 
mains a dry and withered leaf. Thus, 
you see this fluid is ever in motion— 
restless and turbulent in the sea, slowly 
stealing away by evaporation, or quietly 
murmuring in the brook. All this is ex- 
pressed with such surpassing beauty, by 
Dr. Macculloch, in his thirty-second 
chapter on Water, that [ cannot resist 
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the temptation to repeat it—‘It is the 
poet of nature,’ says he, ‘who should 
write the history of water. Familiar, 
even to neglect, this is a wonderful sub- 
stance, and we forget to admire ; beauti- 
ful, and we do not note its beauty. 
Transparent, and colorless, it is the em- 
blem of purity; in its mobility it is en- 
dued with the spirit of life; a self-acting 
agent, a very will, in the unceasing riv- 
er, the dancing brook, the furious tor- 
rent, and the restless ocean; speaking 
with. its own voice, in the tinkling of the 
dropping cavern, the murmuring of the 
rill, the rush of the cascade, and the 
roar of the sea-wave; and, even in the 
placid lake, throwing its own spirit of 
vitality over the immoveable objects 
around. 

‘Its singular oppositions of character 
are not less striking. Yielding to every 
impulse, unresisting, even to light, it be- 
comes the irresistible force before which 
the ocean promontory crumbles to dust, 
and the rocky mountain is levelled with 
the plain below; a mechanical power, 
whose energy knows no bounds. Of 
an apparently absolute neutrality, with- 
out taste, without smell—a powerless 
nothingness—that deceptive innocence is 
the solvent of everything, reducing the 
thousand solids of the earth to its own 
form. Again, existing at one instant, in 
the next it is gone, as if it were annihi- 
lated : to him who knows not its nature, 
it has ceased to be. It is a lake, and, in 
a short time, it is nothing: again, it is 
that lake, and it isa solid rock. Itis a 
rock crystal at one instant, and, in the 
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next, it is invisible ; while the age of jt; 
invisibility transports it beyond the earth, 
Thus sailing the heavens, it descends g. 
gain, unchanged, again to renew the same 
ceaseless round ; for ever roaming ly. 
tween the earth and the vacant regions 
of space ; wandering about the earth be. 
low, in the performance of its endless du. 
ties, and, though appearing at rest, rest. 
ing nowhere. This, and more, is wa. 
ter : powerful in its weakness, and pow. 
erful in its strength : an union of feeble. 
ness and force, of incessant activity and 
apparent tranquillity, of insignificance 
and power— a miracle of creation !’ 








Desert and Dessert. 


What! spell Dessert with double s? 
My dear mamma, you told me once 

That I might make my trouble less— 
A second s proclaimed me dunce. 


Nay, Henry, what Dessert is this, 
Of which to sister thus you write? 
Pray what Dessert can this have been, 
Which did your little friends delight? 


I mean the walnuts in the shell, 
The melon, and the noble pine, 
Which were upon the table spread, 
With sweetmeats and madeira wine. 


But when you praised the high deserts 
Of one who truly praise deserves, 

You surely meant good words and deeds, 
Not fruits and wine and rich conserves. 


Kind acts a sweeter odour yield 
Than melon ripe, or fragrant pine ; 
Ard pleasant speech the heart can cheet 
More than madeira’s sparkling wine. 


Some words that are alike in sound 
By scholars are not spelt the same ; 

Both eyes and ears my child must use, 
If he would gain a scholar’s name. 


_ 


The Mountain Minstrel. 


On our mountain of Savoy, 
In the shadow of a rock, 

Once I sat, a shepherd-boy, 
Watching o’er my father’s flock. 


We'd a happy cottage-home, 
Peaceful as the sparrow’s nest, 
Where, at evening, we could come 
From our roamings to our rest. 


I'd a minstrel’s voice and ear: 
I could whistle, pipe, and sing ; 
While I, roving, seemed to hear 
Music stir in everything. 


But misfortune, like a blast, 
Swift upon my father rushed : 
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From our dwelling we were cast — 
At a stroke our peace was crushed. 


All we had was seized for debt — 
In the sudden overthrow 

Even my fond, fleecy pet — 
My white cosset too must go. 


Then I wandered sad and lone, 
Where I’d once a flock to feed : 

All the treasure now my own 
Was my simple pipe of reed. 


But a noble, pitying friend, 

Who had seen me sadly stray, 
Made me to his lute attend ; 

And he taught me how to play. 





Then his lute to me he gave; 
And abroad he bade me roam, 

Till the earnings I could save 
Would redeem our cottage-home. 


——. 





————- 


Glad, his counsel straight I took — 
I received his gift with joy, 

All my former ways forsook ; 
And became a minstrel-boy. 
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With my mountain airs to sing, 
Forward then I roamed afar, 
Sweeping still the tuneful string — 
Having hope my leading-star. 
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In the hamlets where I’ve gone, 
Groups would gather — music-bound : 
In the cities I have drawn 
List’ners till my hopes were crowned. 
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Ever saving as I earned, 
I of one dear object dreamed ; 
To my mountain then returned, 
And our cottage-home redeemed. 


Time has wiped away our tears ; 
Here we dwell together blest ; 

All our sorrows, doubts and fears 
I have played and sung to rest. 





Here my aged parents live, 

Free from want, and toil, and cares ; 
All the bliss that earth can give 

Deem they, in this home, is theirs. 


Life’s night-shades fast o’er them creep ; 
All their wrongs have been forgiven — 
They have but to fall asleep 
In their cot, to wake in heaven. 


Gentle friend, dost thou inquire 
What’s the lineage whence I came ? 

Jesse is my shepherd sire — 
David-Jesse is my name! 





The Mad Bull. 


The Borrodale bull is a comical fellow, 
He lives among hills where the echoes resound ; 
Whenever he bellows the rocks seem to bellow,— 
They say he goes mad with the mimicking sound. 


Be wiser, my boy, than the Borrodale bully, 
Regard not the mocks of a vain empty fool ; 

By silence and calmness you baffle him fully, 
You ne’er will run mad if you keep yourself cool. 
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Biography of Brush the Squirrel. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 199. 


Wen Brush gave an account of all that 
he had seen to his partner, who was of a 
much more cautious disposition than himself, 
he was rather vexed that she still seemed 
not quite convinced that these water-rats 
were such peaceable, ‘good-tempered ani- 
mals as he believed them to be. It was very 
tiresome, to be sure, but she would keep on 
relating all the foolish old tales she had ever 
heard about their killing other animals, and 
even their own children. Weall know how 
disagreeable it is when we have been taking 
a great deal of trouble to persuade other 
people to think like ourselves on any subject, 
to find at last, after half-an-hour’s talking, 
that they are just as much attached to their 
own opinions as ever. Now our squirrel 
was really a very good-tempered fellow in 
general, but I must confess that he was rath- 
er cross on this occasion; and though he 
did not say much about it, he showed that 
he was ‘a little out of sorts,’ as people say, 
by curling himself up for the night full half 
an hour before his usual time of going to 
sleep. 

But the next morning he awoke in a very 
good-humored mood indeed, and worked 
hard all day with his companion, to complete 
the nest. He seemed to have forgotten the 
subject of their dispute, till towards evening, 
when, as he was sitting alone on a branch of 
the oak, on the side nearest the pond, a bat 
euddenly fluttered by, skimming with zig- 
zag flight over the still water. 

* There goes Leatherwing, I declare!’ ex- 
claimed Brush: ‘the very person I was wish- 
ing to see! T’ll call out to him to stop the 


next time he passes, and ask him to set me 
right about those water-rats. He isa 
learned old fellow, and I believe knows some. 
thing about every animal in the woods. To 
be sure, old Leatherwing is often rather 
tiresome and prosy, and he will talk a great 
deal about his own affairs; but then he isa 
very clever old gentleman for all that, and 
has seen a great deal of the world.’ 

For some time Leatherwing continued fly- 
ing backwards and forwards, over the upper 
end of the pond, and seemed determined not 
to approach the oak-tree. The truth is, 
that his game, which consisted of gnats and 
other small insects, was abundant just at 
that spot, and a very hearty supper he made 
that evening. I suppose he found the legs 
and wings of these insects rather dry food; 
for sometimes, as he skimmed over the wa- 
ter, he would dip in like a swallow, and 
drink a few drops as he passed, in order to 
wash them down. 

While he iseating his supper, I intend to 
give you a short, and I hope not a very un- 
interesting description of his curious wings. 
As for his habits and manner of passing his 
time, I dare say that he will take care to say 
something upon that subject himself, when 
he gets into conversation with Brush, who 
has just informed us that ‘old Leatherwing 
will talk a great deal about his own affairs’ 

Almost every person, whether living in 
the town or country, must often have observ 
ed the bat flitting about trees and houses in 
a calm summer evening, but many have 
never taken the trouble to examine him 
more closely, or have not had an opportupi- 
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ty of doing so. To form a proper idea of 
the structure of the bat’s wings you must 
understand, that his fore-legs, or his arms, 
as 1 will call them, are almost as long as his 
boay, and that all the four fingers of his 
hands are quite as long as his arms. Be- 
tween these immensely long and slender fin- 
gers, is stretched, (like the silk on the frame- 
work of an umbrella,) a very thin elastic 
skin, or membrane,* which is continued 
from the tips of the little fingers to the an- 
kles of the hind-legs, and then very nearly 
to the end of the tail, which is almost as 
lng as his body. So that the animal, 
when spread out in the flying position, is en- 
tirely surrounded with the membrane, ex- 
cept at the head and neck. The toes of the 
hind-foot, and the thumb of the hand, are 
not attached to the skin, and are not longer 
than those of cther animals. These are 
furnished with sharp and hooked claws, so 
that the bat can cling very firmly to walls 
and perpendicular rocks. 

It has been said, that the bat is nothing 
more than a mouse with wings. Nonsense! 
except in its size, it has no more resem- 
blance to the mouse, than it has to the lion ; 
and those that think that the two animals 
are at all alike can never have examined 





* The membrane of the bat’s wing appears to possess 
& most exquisite and inconceivable sensibility. Cruel 
experiments have proved that this animal, when deprived 
of the senses of seeing, hearing, and smelling, will still 
fly about a room, without ever coming into contact with 
the walls, or with threads stretched across in all direc- 
tions. Cuvier supposes, that ‘the propinquity of solid 
bodies is perceived by the manner in which the air re- 
eets upon the surface of the wings.’ This astonishing 
faculty, which almost indicates the possession of a sixth 
sense unknown to us, is no doubt of great use to the bat, 
48 it enables him to pursue his rapid zig-zag flight in the 
dark, without fear of striking against the boughs of trees, 
or other obstacles. 
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them attentively. However, ia some parts 
of the country the bat is still called by its 
old English name, ‘the flittermouse, that 
is, the mouse that /flitters, or flutters about. 

When Leatherwing had caught most of 
the insects at the upper end of the pond, he 
thought he would try what success he could 
meet with lower down; and then he came 
so near the oak-tree that Brush managed to 
make him hear at last. So the bat, who 
happened to be in rather a talkative mood, 
left off insect-hunting for the present, for the 
sake of enjoying a little gossip with his old 
acquaintance. He settled on a branch close 
by, but instead of sitting down like other an- 
imals, the queer little creature chose to hang 
himself up by his hind-claws, with his head 
downwards, and his wings closely folded 
round him. In this straage, and, as most 
people would think, extremely uncomforta- 
ble position, old Leatherwing began the fol- 
lowing conversation :— 

Leatherwing. Well, master Brush, what 
do you want with me now? Just made 
such a glorious supper! Do you know, I 
fancy that the inseets about this pend. of 
yours are fatter and better tasted than any 
others, and that is the reason I come so far 
after them. For ’tés a good way off, you 
know, to the old church-tower where I live. 
Well but, as I was saying, what do you 
want with me this evening ? 

Brush. Why, I want to ask you a ques 
tion, for to tell you the truth, yesterday eve- 
ning Mrs. B. and I had a little— 

Leatherwing. What! a little addition to 
your family? you don’t say so! Well, I 
thought it was almost time, for we are near- 
ly in the middle of summer. Now do you 
know Mrs. Leatherwing was confined sever- 
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al days ago, and that’s the reason she is not 
with me this evening. 1 left her flying up 
and down a shady lane nearer home, carry- 
ing her baby about with her, as she always 
does, you know, till it grows pretty strong. 
She had only one this time. And so Mrs. 
Brush is confined, is she? Well, I congrat- 
ulate you. How many has she got? Five 
or six, Pll be bound! 

Brush. She hasn’t got any at all yet, Mr. 
Leatherwing, though what may happen in 
the course of a few days I cannot possibly 
tell. But I want to ask you a question a- 
bout something that has puzzled us very 
much lately. 

Leatherwing. To be sure, I dare say I 
shall be able to answer it; for though I say 
it myself, lam able to give you an answer 
to almost any question. For you see, friend 
Brush, I have lived all my life in towns and 
villages, and so I have heard and seen a 
good deal of what passes in the world. 
Then I am not like you sleepy animals, who 
hardly ever wake up more than once or 
twice during the whole winter. To be 
sure, I take a little nap myself, of about a 
couple of months, in the very coldest weath- 
er, when there are no insects stirring. We 
bats, you know, can’t eat nuts, and such 
sort of trash; and so when there is no whole- 
some food to be met with, we are obliged to 
sleep a little just to pass away the time. 
Now, if I could contrive to keep a winter 
stock of gnats, as easily as you can of nuts, 
I declare I would not sleep much more in 
winter than in summer. For I don’t mind 
a little frost, not I! only in cold weather, 
instead of flying about in the evening, as I 
do at this time of the year, I choose the sun- 
shine in the middle of the day, because then 
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I have the best chance of meeting with 
some game. And yet ignorant people say 
that 1 cannot bear the light of the sun! | 
can tell you, that I picked up a pretty good 
meal of insects one bright day last winter, 
when the ground was frozen hard, and | 
heard some of the stupid boys in our village 
call out, as I passed them, ‘Why! there’s a 
bat! Throw yourcap at him, Jem! What 
business has he to be flying about nov, 
I wonder?’ Andthen another said, ‘ Throw 
at him! Well done! Once get him onthe 
ground, and he can neither run nor fly, 
These fellows can’t raise themselves off the 
ground, you know !’ 

As Brush had now an opportunity of 
speaking at last, he related to Leatherwing 
all the tales he had heard about the evil do- 
ings of the water-rats, and also what he had 
himself observed of their habits. Then he 
asked the bat for his opinion upon this puz- 
zling question, and the old fellow gave it as 
follows :— 

Leatherwing. The longer I live in the 
world, my good friend Brush, and the more 
I see of the world, the more ] am astonish- 
ed at the stupidity and amazing ignorance 
of the people I meet with! To be sure, ev- 
erybody has not had such good opportuni- 
ties as myself of obtaining information, ot 
has not made such good use of them. But 
let that pass. Now for these water-rats. 
In the first place, then, they are a very qui 
et, inoffensive people, and would no more 
think of killing a mouse, or a young bird, or 
any other small animal, than you would. 
The only mischief they ever do is by boring 
their holes through the embankments of 
canals and ponds, and in this manner the 
meadows have sometimes been flooded. In 





— 





the second place, all the other wicked deeds 
that they have been accused of should be 
laid to the charge of the common brownrat, 
a ferocious, savage-tempered creature, which 
often lives in the banks of ditches, and is 
then supposed by silly people to be the same 
animal as the water-rat. 

Brush. Capital! so I was right after all 
about the character of these good-tempered 
neighbors of ours. Ho, ho! Mrs. Brush, I 
shall have something to tell you presently ? 
Then it must have been one of these com- 
mon brown rascals that killed little Gotobed’s 
relation. , 

Leatherwing. To be sure it was, for as I 
tell you, they are fierce, savage creatures, 
and are so voracious that they will eat any- 
thing. They destroy young birds and oth- 
er animals; and if no other food could be 
found, I dare say they would be wicked and 
unnatural enongh to make a meal of their 
own young ones. And yet, let me tell you, 


they are very clever, sensible creatures, if 


they would but make a better use of their 
abilities. The worst of it all is that they 
are foreigners, and have no business in this 
country at all, though from what part of the 
world they came I cannot tell you.* And 
if 1 cannot answer you this question, you 
may be sure, friend Brush, that there are 
not people living who can. However, here 





* The common brown rat, which has now been an in- 
habitant of England and America for about 100 years, is 
often improperly called the * Norway rat,’ aa if it cume 
originally from that country; whereas, it was quite un- 
known there when it first received that name. Pennant 
believes that it was brought over in merchant-vcssels 
from the East Indies. 

It is even supposed that the old English black rat, as 
it is called, is not originally a native of the island, as no 
mention is made of it in any author earlier than the mid- 
dle of >” sixteenth coutury. 
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the rascals are ; and what do you think they 
have been endeavoring to do ever since they 
came? Why, they have been trying tode- 
stroy all the rats that had possession of the 
country, before their arrival; and as these 
old English black rats, as they are called 
from their color, are smaller and weaker 
than themselves, I dare say that they will at 
last succeed in their wicked designs. So as 
this vile foreign brown rat is fond of living 
in the banks of ditches and of ponds, near 
mills and stables, he is often thought to be 
the same as the quiet respectable water-rat. 
For, as I say, the stupidity and ignoranee of 
people is really amazing! Why, the two 
animals are no more alike than you andI 
are, 1 was going to say; certainly not near- 
ly so much alike, except in size, as yourself 
and the little Gotobeds down below, there. 
No! these water friends of yours should nev- 
er acknowledge the rats a cousin: but they 
are not very distantly related to a much 
more noble animal—to the beaver, friend 
Brush, though perhaps you have never 
heard of such a creature. 

Well, well, we must not expect too much 
from people who have never had an oppor- 
tunity of learning. I could tell you a good 
deal about this relation of the water-rat, 
this clever fellow called the beaver, and 
about the wooden houses he makes of the 
trunks and branches of trees. But I de- 
clare I must fly home, and see how Mrs. 
Leatherwing is getting on. Oh! stop a 
minute, though; I forgot one thing. Per- 
haps you don’t believe that I can run ona 
level surface, or raise myself from it, as you 
may never have seeen me do it. Look here, 
then! 

So saying, the funny little creature made 
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what he called a run, along the large 
branch upon which Brush was seated, and 
at the end of this run of two or three feet 
in length, he gave a sort of a little spring 
into the air, and instantly spreading his beau- 
tiful wings, he sailed away from the tree, 
saying, ‘Good bye, Brush! what d’ye think 
of that, eh?’ . 

But the squirrel did not return the fare- 
well, for when he saw the very ridiculous 
manner in which his friend shuffled along, 
while he performed the feat which he called 
running, he was seized with such a fit of 
laughter that he could make no reply, and 
he was even obliged to hold fast, lest he 
should fall off the branch. When he had 
recovered from his merriment, he began to 
talk to himself, in an unusually grave and 
amoralizing strain. 

‘Well, Mr. Leatherwing, sail he, ‘ you 
are an odd fellow, a very odd little fellow in- 
deed! But I have learned something from 
you this evening, besides the information 
‘you gave me about those rats. I have learn- 
ed that every animal has a different part to 
perform in the world, and that we all should 
be content with our situations, and not at- 
‘tempt to do things for which we were nev- 
er intended. Now I suppose nobody will 
deny that I can run and leap famously, so 
‘that I am quite at home among the boughs 
-of this beautiful oak; but I cannot fly at all, 
and I believe I should be a very poor swim- 
‘mer. Then there is my neighbor, the wa- 
‘ter-rat, who can both dive and swim like a 
ish, but he can no more fly than myself, and 
I am sure hecannot leap half so well. As 
for old Leatherwing, the air is for him, and 
most delightful it must be to fly and sail a- 
‘bout as he does. But then he must be con- 





MOTHER’S ADVICE. 












tent with flying only, for I think he would 
be much worse off in the water than | 
should, and when he attempts to run or leap 
—Ha! ha! what fun! I must go and ‘tell 
Mrs. Brush all about that.’ 








Mother's Advice to Charles, 


My Caarwey, when next 
You feel rather vext, 
And something has happened amiss ; 
Don’t set up a roar,— 
Such folly give o’er, 
But give your dear mother a kiss. 


Whene’er you fall down 
And crack your poor crown, 
Pray get up as fast as you can, 
Without any crying, 
Or sobbing or sighing, 
And then we shall call you a man. 


Be gentle to sister, 
And when you have kissed her, 
Don’t give her too bearish a squeeze ; 
But love her indeed, 
And teach her to read, 
And think it no pleasure to tease. 


Don’t think it fine fun 
To scamper and run, 
And hide yourself under the bed; 
Take care of your ball, 
For fear it should fall, 
And break something over your head 


~se ier, )h —hCOO —_ ae 
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Ta tAeseroplywDmais A rmwmsememe. 


Many young readers have been pleased 
with the hieroglyphic puzzles in former num- 
bers of our work, and desired more of them. 
We shall try to comply with their requests 
whenever we have room. 

Necessity first occasioned the invention of 
letters as well as every other art and 
science ; and experience and observation per- 
fected what necessity began. Men set 
their heads to work in inventing labor-saving 
machinery, in order to expedite or save the 
labor of their hands. Tubal-cain, the sev- 
enth in descent fromAdam, invented chymis- 
try ; that is, he was the “ instructor of every 
artificer in brass and iron,” and the manufac- 
ture of brass is nothing less than an important 
chymical operation,as it cannot be done with- 
out much refining. His brother Jubal 
was “ the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ ;” music and melody there- 
fore enlivened the toils of these early inhabi- 
tants of theearth. Jabal,the third brother of 
Tubal-cain, “‘ was the father of such as dwell 
intents and have cattle ;’ they therefore 
possessed shelter from the sun and tempest, 
and milk and meat for food; and tents 
were probably the first model of the hut, the 
humble dwelling, the pyramid, and the pal- 
ace. Cain, the first in descent from Adam, 
“built a city, and called it after the name 
of his son Enoch.” Noah, the ninth fromAd- 
am, built the vast and noble ark, a vessel or 
mighty argosy, which, freighted with all the 
surviving inhabitants of the earth and air, 
for ten long months under the aid of divine 
providence outrode sea and tempest, whilst 
“the windows of heaven were opened” and 
the “ fountains of the great deep were bro- 
ken up.” 

The first beginnings of many arts were 
therefore discovered quite as early as the in- 
vention of letters. When reflection was once 
excited in the minds of men of observation and 
genius, the progress in invention was great 
and rapid. The Egyptians were particu- 





larly celebrated ; from them the Jewish law- 
giver drew his learning, whilst he held in de- 
testation their worship of beasts and creep- 
ing things, and their adoration of the crea- 
ture instead of the Creator. 

The Egyptians, it is probable, were not 
only the inventors of the first rude attempts 
to form the language of the eye (hierogly- 
phics and the alphabet), but they were also 
the great improvers of the faculty of speech ; 
that is, they advanced and regulated the sci- 
ence of uttering articulate sounds addressed 
totheear “by word of mouth,” as is said 
in vulgar terms. 

The language called hieroglyphics was 
used long after the alphabet was invented. 
It was called the ‘ sacred character,’ and pla- 
ced at the side of the improved language 
or new version of the old venerated text. 
A triple inscription at Rosetta in Egypt 
says, that the decree, there engraven on 
stone, is ordered to be written in three dif- 
ferent characters, namely, the sacred let- 
ters (that is, hieroglyphics), the letters of the 
country, (the ancient Hebrew alphabet, ) and 
the Greek language. Pictures were, of 
course, used as representatives of sounds, 
and can be interpreted in the case above 
mentioned ; for instance,the name of the 
king Ptolemy is expressed in the picture di- 
vision of the Rosetta inscription by the hiero- 
glyphics of 


and a 


EB. 


the initials of which pictures, in their imper- 
fect language, formed the word Ptolemy. 
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Pictures were still used in Egypt asa 
saéred character at the period of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The sentence, J saw a boy swallow a 
godeeberry is easily written or understood in 
hieroglyphics : 








berry. But ancient hieroglyphics are not 
so easily deciphered. It is of little conse- 
quence however about the means and man- 
ner in which the first advances in science 
andart weremade. There was at first noth- 
ing but tradition for their record. We 
have the digested improvements of all the 
labor and ingenuity of the learned and 
wise of past ages; a rich inheritance be- 
queathed to the whole human family of 
their descendants. We shall now proceed 
with our hieroglyphic account of 


Customs, Manners and Salutations 


IN DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


The manners of the Afghans show 
how tenacious they are of ancient hab- 
its. They practise alchymy and magic. 
They believe in dreams, portents, fiery 


genii, arts 
of divina- 
tion,ghosts 
demons, 

and  talis- 
= mans. The 
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sports, prisoner’s 
bars, hunt the slipper, quoits, 





ball, marbles, jumping, wrestling, leap- 

frog,and other childish amusements. 
They divert themselves in hunting with 

horses and hounds the nobler kinds of 

game, such as 

the 

tigers, 
leopards, 

jackals, 

ounces, 








(. 


and other kinds of animals, with which 
their mountainsabound. They delight in 





Shooting 

and 
at marks 
with the javelin ; 























tles on 








fights, foot- ¢ 

races, butts, 

and other 
games. 


The differ- 


f= ent tribes 
are frequently at war with each other, but 
join in repelling foreign invaders, and 
though living in the midst of blood and 





nage, have a high sense 


dence. 





the Affyhan 
tribes and 





and lead a pastoral or roaming life. 


Some are priests and farmers, rearing a 


of freedom and indepen- ( 
About one half >) 


live in cities, the rest of ? 


HIEROGLYPHIC PUZZLES. 


fights, sham bat- 2 these occupations toPersians andIndians, 


and follows war, or hunting and hardy 
sports. 


back. ‘ known Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 


OWL LOL OL OL et 


FO LOO LOL 


) 
\ 


( 


with tails of ° 


oy 


cles fat a foot 
of broad ; but 
an Afghan ‘ 





never keeps > 
a shop, or exercises a trade ; he leaves : 


y 





> Voyages. 
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The 


in Afghan wear veils, 
and both men and 
women sit for hours 
in circles, listening to 
storytelling somewhat 
inthe manner of the 
characters inthe well- 








‘They are ite sect; that is, 

of the Ma- i they are the fol- 

‘hometan § lowers of Ali, the 

religion, nephew and son- 

of the in-law of Mahomet. 
At Argos 


dress themselves in white 
and prepare feasts, frolics 
entertainments, 





s, instead of mourning at 
the death of their dearest 
friends and connexions. 


The Chinese have their tombs built in 


the shape poo 
of a we, i in Capt. 
Hall’ 5 


This inveterate superstition 
appears to be general among the ignorant 
in all nations of the 







S¥ b enetch sail- 
» orshadanum- 


~— = ber of 














nailed to the mizen-mast 
of his to keep off the 









A 
horse-shoe was placed at thresholds to 
keep away witches whom ignorant people 
once believed rode on wisps of straw and 


s through the air during the 
raraese hours. Even in the | 
year 1813, Mr. Ellis calalaved ¢ 

no less than seventeen horse- ‘ 


shoes in Monmouth-street, London, fas- 


or to insure good luck on Fridays. 


tened against steps of doors. A horse- 
shoe was, in former times, nailed upon 
the door of the dairy-room or cow- 

in superstitious families, be- 
cause, as they said, at certain ( 
seasons of the year, butter > 


would not come in the 





and they 3 
posed the 

horse-shoe 3 
would reme- 
dy all evils. 







ilies a shoe 
Was made 

red-hot, and 
on the return 
of the milk- 
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| and the utter dismay of the maids. 


In other fam- 














sary that the ceremony <& 
of sousing the red-hot iron into the fore- 
most milk-pail should be performed se- 
cretly by the mistress at the very moment 
the milkmaid lowered her 


at the 





thresh- g ee ra 

hold of ¥ re 

0 sputtering 

dair se and bub- 

y bling of 

the hot horse-shoe in the milk-pail, 


This 


ar superstition of nailing up horse- 
shoes on dairy rooms and ships’ decks 


a 


ufacture of butter still lurks among some 
in many countries ; but 


to en ding storms 
and the pe- 
rils attend 


ing the 


it has been generally 
transferred hein the out- 
side side 
to of the 

the door 
of the 





s cabin to her mizen 
mast and steerage. 
All the maladies 


dairy ; and 
from the 


55 


which ‘ flesh is heir to’ among horses, 
dogs and kittens were anciently often 


ascribed to witches and wizards. 
See p. 231, at the bottom of the page, for key to the pictures. 
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Story about Rabbits.....From ‘ Martin’s Holiday Book’. 


(UES 


SS 


~ 
\ 





Picture of Rabbits, from a painting by Morland. 


Rassits—tell you something about 
rabbits—so you want to turn rabbit 
breeders, do you? Well, I kept rabbits 
once, and a fine plague they were to me. 
I had all kinds of disasters with them ; 
some person told me I should feed them 
upon one thing, some said I should give 
them another; some told me to let them 
run about—others, that I should never 
suffer them to come from the hutches ; 
so, what with my various directors and 
directions, I had much ill luck with my 
rabbits. I had a doe, and as fine a litter 
as ever made a little boy joyful; there 
were grey ones and black ones, a real 





double-smut, and one milk-white, with 
red eyes, worth a crown of any body’s 
money ; and I thought myself somebody, 
I can assure you, with my stock. 

But, as I said, I had much ill luck 
with them. Before they had long been 
separated from the doe, two of my young 
ones showed symptoms of pot belly, and 
very soon died ; the dear red-eyed beau- 
ty was crushed by the door of the hutch 
one windy day, when I “was cleaning 
them out; the double-smut was destroy- 
ed by a weasel which eat into the rabbit- 
ry ; and out of seven fine rabbits as ever 
eat clover, only two could be reared ; 
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and by the time they were full-grown, I 
was quite tired of my rabbits. 

To be a rabbit fancier now-a days, a 
boy must be completely scientific on the 
subject ; a fine, well-made, natural-look- 
ing rabbit, he must learn to sneer at, and 
only fancy those that are absolutely de- 
formed ; they must have large, unsight- 
ly, lop ears, and you must pay one or 
two guineas each for them. ‘Then the 
dew-lap must be noticed, which isan ug- 
ly excrescence hanging under the throat, 
so broad, that when the head reposes up- 
on it, itis equal in size to two good-sized 
eggs. Did you ever see such an ugly 
creature ? 

Then the rabbit fancier must know 
the different grades between the lop-ear- 
ed rabbit and the true and perfect fancy 
lop. He must know also the beauty of 
the horn-lop, and the over-lop, and the 
real lop, which makes a rabbit resemble 
a great lop-eared sow ; and yet these ug- 
ly, unnatural-looking animals, are so be- 
prized, and fed, and bought, and kept at 
a great expense ; for what ?—for no good 
purpose certainly, for the only effect the 
cultivation of such a depraved taste can 
have on children is, to destroy their love 
of the natural—a great evil, to my think- 
ing. 

Therefore, my dear young folks, have 
nothing to do with fancy dew-lops or 
horn-lops ; but, if you must have rab- 
bits, purchase a brood of young ones of 
the common kind; and, if you must 
keep them for fancy sake, see that they 
have plenty of food, and that your great 
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care be to make them perfectly happy. 
Kill them, and eat them—and fatten 
them for the table. Could you, my 
young friends, after the dear pet knew 
you, and fed from your hand, and frisk- 
ed around you, and came at your call, 
and looked happy when it saw you— 
could you, with any pleasure, see it fixed 
on a dish, with a skewer ran through its 
neck, to keep its head up, could you gor- 
mandize on its haunches? If you could, 
you must be “a boy of a hard and obdn- 
rate heart. 

Then my advice is, do not keep rab- 
bits ; or, if you do, let it be for their hap. 
piness solely—not for fancy, not for prof- 
it, not for gluttony. Have better notions, 
my young friends. I dobelieve that ma- 
ny boys have been made whimsical, sel- 
fish, and unfeeling, by the breeding and 
keeping of rabbits. Have higher views 
in killing your leisure time. I told you 
I would speak of sports and amtsements, 
and shall do so. I shall warn you a- 
gainst those which may be injurious, and 
will point out those which are good for 
mind and body, and which will have no 
evil influence upon the heart. Before, 
however, | do this, I must tell you a sto- 
ry about | 


EDWIN, THE YOUNG RABBIT FANCIER. 


Edwin was a very tender-hearted 
boy, and very eager about a thing when 
he took it into his head; but his enthu- 
siasm often left him, just at the time it 
ought tohave remained withhim. Thus 
he never pursued any study or amuse- 











ment for any length of time with profit 
to himself, and often fell into very griev- 
ous errors. 

‘QO! dear mamma,’ said he one day 
to his mother, ‘I do wish so that I had 
something for a pet; there is Charles 
Jones has a sweet little bird, and cousin 
James has a squirrel. I should so like 
something for a pet. Do, mamma, buy 
me something—a Guinea pig, or a cou- 
ple of pigeons, or a rabbit. O! I saw 
such a beautiful white rabbit yesterday.’ 

‘Ay, my dear,’ said his mother, ‘I 
am afraid you would soon grow tired of 
your rabbit, as you did of your gun, and 
bow and arrow, and ship, and rocking- 
horse.’ 

‘O! but a rabbit is quite different, 
mamma; you can love a rabbit, you 
know, and coax it, and feed it, and make 
it happy. i should go out eariy in the 
morning, and pick some nice ciover for 
it, and some thistle, and dandelcn, and 
marsh-mallows. I know how to feed 
rabbits—I have learned all about it. I 
must not give them too much green stuff, 
but some nice bran and oats; and then 
I could make a little trough for it, to eat 
from, you know; and—and ; 

‘I am sure, my dear, it would be too 
much trouble to you; rabbits require a 
great deal of care and attention, and you 
So soon get tired of any thing you take 
up, that I fear it would soon suffer from 
neglect.’ 

‘I am sure I should never neglect it, 
mamma; and, if you will give me a 


shilling, I can buy a beauty—a real 
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white French rabbit, with red eyes, and 
a coat like swansdown. Do, dear mam- 
ma, give me a shilling.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said she, ‘I really 
must refuse you.” 

Now, although Edwin was a little 
boy, he said to himself, ‘ I know it is on- 
ly because mamma wishes to save her 
money ; ‘tis not because she really thinks 
I shall neglect the rabbit, but because 
she does not like to part with her money.’ 
—He thought himself very cunning ; 
did he not ? 

So Edwin began to pout and whine, 
and to tease his mamma, being determin- 
ed to let her have no peace. ‘ You 
know, mamma,’ said he, ‘I shall be so 
fond of it; I will make it a house; and 
then I could cut down some grass, and 
dry it, and make hay for it to lie upon ; 
and I could sow some oats for it in my 
garden ; I should not want any thing else 
to amuse me all the year round.’ 

Whether to humor Edwin, or to teach 
him a lesson, I willnot say, but his mam- 
ma gave him a shilling, and off he ran, 
and purchased, the milk-white, red-eyed 
rabbit. 

Joyful enough was he when he 
brought it home: he paraded it round 
the house, showed it to every member of 
the family, housemaid, laundrymaid, foot- 
man, and cook; and every body praised 
the rabbit, and said it was a most beauti- 
ful creature. 

The next morning Edward rose be- 
times, and began to look for wood to 
build his rabbit-hutch. He procured 
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saw, nails, and hammer; and at last 
found some old planks, and began to saw 
them, and cut them, and chisel and plane, 
till his little arms ached again. 

He had soon cut two or three pieces 
of board up, but to no purpose ; one was 
too short, and another too long, a third 
had a knot in it; and a fourth was spoil- 
ed in splitting. Vexed with his want of 
success, Edwin said, ‘I shall not make 
him a house to-night—he must be con- 
tent with being fastened in the coal-hole 
to-night—he will have plenty of room to 
run about.’ 

So Bunny was put into the coal-hole 
with a handful of cabbage-leaves, and 
told to make himself happy till the mor- 
ning; and as it happened to be the fifth 
of November, Edwin went to amuse him- 
self by letting off fireworks. 

In the morning Edwin went to the 
coal-hole to look after Bunny. There it 
was, sure enough; but, instead of its be- 
ing a beautiful white rabbit—by hopping 
about among the coals, it had become al- 
most as black as the coals themselves. 

‘Well, I never!’ said the little boy— 
‘what a dirty little thing it is,’ and so he 
tried to catch it; but Bunny not liking 
to be caught, led the youngster a fine 
dance in the coal-hole, and at last he fell 
over a large lump of coal, and dirtied 
his clean frill and white pinafore. 

It was difficult to say which was the 
dirtiest of the two, Edwin or his rabbit. 
The little boy, however, being quite out 
of patience, made no further effort, but 
shut the coal-hole door, and in great ter- 
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ror ran to the nursery-maid to put him 
into cleaner, trim. He did not go again 
into the place where the rabbit was tha 
day, and so the poor thing was kep 
without food, for Edwin totally forgot he 
had not fed his pet. 

However, the next day he again re. 
paired to the place, and having caught 
Bunny, took it into the stable-yard, and 
put it into an unoccupied pig-sty. The 
first intention of making a house was 
quite given up, and Edwin began to 
think his rabbit a great plague ; he, how. 
ever, gave it some more cabbage leaves, 
and left it. | 

The fact was, Edwin was getting 
tired of his rabbit; he, however, bought 
it a few oats, and gave it a little hay. 
He went out for a few mornings, and 
gathered a little clover, but in less than 
a week this was thought to be a great 
deal of trouble ; besides which, the rab- 
bit seemed lame, and did not look so 
pretty as it did at first. 

At last Edwin quite forgot his rabbit 
for two days, and when he went to look 
at it he was surprised to find it lying on 
its side. He called, Bunny, Bunny. 
The poor thing looked at him, and seen- 
ed pleased to see him, for its long eats 
moved as if it was. 

Edwin took it up; it seemed to have 
lost the use of its hind legs; it squeak 
ed when it was touched ; and so the lit 
tle boy laid it down again. He felt ital 
over—it was very thin, and seemed hal! 
starved. 

Edwin now ran and got a saucer fill 








of oats, and placed it beside the poor 
thing: he also ran to the next field, and 
plucked some nice sow thistle, and gave 
it to eat. Bunny looked grateful, and 
tried to eat, but could not. 

Edwin, in placing his hand down by 
its side, felt the beatings of its heart; it 
went beat, beat, beat—throb, throb, throb, 
quicker than a watch; and every now 
and then its head twitched, and the skin 
of its jaw drew up, as if it were in great 
pain. 

And yet the poor animal seemed glad 
to have some one by its side, and rubbed 
its nose against Edwin’s hand ; and then 
it panted again, and its eyes grew dim: 
it was dying. Poor little Edwin began 
to cry. 

‘O! my poor dear, dear, dear Bunny,’ 
said he, ‘what shall I do to make you 
well ?—oh! what would I give? O! I 
have killed you, I know Ihave. O! 
my poor dear Bunny —let me kiss you, 
dear Bunny.’ Here the little fellow 
stooped down to kiss his rabbit Just at 
that moment it gave a struggle—in the 
next it was dead. 

Edwin’s eyes were full of tears, and 
when he could see through them, and 
found out what had happened, he broke 
out into loud sobs and cries, till he roused 
the whole house. ‘O! my dear rabbit 
—oh! I have killed my rabbit—oh! 
what shall I do?’ he uttered, in deepest 
grief. 

‘ Ay,’ said his mamma, who was call- 
ed to the spot by his outcries ; ‘I feared 
it would be thus:— who would think a 
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house-bred rabbit could live in a damp 
pig-sty? The poor thing has been de- 
stroyed by neglect.’ 

‘Oh, yes, dear mamma, do not scold 
me ; I know I have been very naughty. 
Oh, I do love my dear rabbit ;—I love it 
more now it is dead than I did when it 
was alive ;—but is it really dead, mam- 
ma ?—no; is it ?— it is quite warm, and 
may get well again,—say it will, there’s 
a dear, dear mother,’ and then he cried 
again. 

The rabbit was however dead; and 
had caught its death in the way Edwin’s 
mamma supposed, by being ill fed, and 
kept in a damp place, by thoughtless, if 
not cruel, neglect. 

Edwin was overcome with grief,— 
but it was now too late ;—sad was the 
next night to him, for something told 
him he had been cruel to that he had 
promised to love.—He got no sleep; and, 
early in the morning he arose, and went 
to the place where his pet was laid. 

He wept all the next day; and, in 
the evening, he dug a grave in his own 
little garden, close by the side of a young 
rose-tree. Then he wrapped the body 
in some nice hay, and laid it in its nar- 
row cell, and placed rose-leaves upon it, 
and covered it gently with the earth ;— 
and his heart was like to burst when he 
heaped the mould over it,—and he was 
forced to pause in his task by the full 
gushing of his tears. 

‘My child,’ said his mamma, who 
watched him at his sorrowful task, ‘if 
you had taken half the trouble for Bun- 
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ny, when alive, as you do now he is 
dead, he would have been alive now.’ 
‘Yes, yes, dear mamma,—I know— 
I know ; but do tell me, pray do,—will 
not rabbits go to heaven? Is there not 


some place where they can be happy ?— 


I hope my poor dear Bunny may ;’"— 
and here the little fellow sobbed again. 

‘Give me a kiss, my dear boy,’ said 
his mamma; ‘come leave this spot :’ 
and so she led him gently away from 
the rabbit's grave. 





A New History of England 


FOR CHILDREN. 





Queen Elizabeth. 


EvizasetH, daughter of Aun Boleyn, 
was the next heir to the throne; she 
was ouly twenty-five years old. Mary 
had kept her in prison a long time, but 
Elizabeth had passed her time in study ; 
she was very clever, and could read Lat- 
in, French, and Italian, with ease. 
Like her brother, she had been careful- 
ly taught the Scriptures in her child- 
hood and early youth, by a very pious 
man, Matthew Parker. 

The people of England were very 
glad when Elizabeth came to the throne ; 
they had been cruelly treated by Mary, 





and they had good reason to hope: for 
happier days with Elizabeth for their 
queen ; for as soon as she became queen 
of England, she said that she wished to 
imitate Josiah, who assembled the elders 
of Judah together, and ‘ made with them 
a covenant before the Lord, to walk after 
the Lord and to keep his commandments, 
with all their heart and all their soul.’ 
Having called her clergy and nobles to 
gether, she said to them, ‘ As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.’ 

The day she was crowned, as she 
passed through the streets of London, a 
little child, dressed in white, presented 
her with a bible; Elizabeth took it with 
reverence, and pressed it to her heart, 
saying that it was the most precious gift 
she had received that day. This con- 
duct greatly endeared her to the people, 
and we must hope that she was sincere 
when she said that she desired to honor 
God in all things, and that she wished 
to govern her subjects in the fear of the 
Lord; but the heart of man is deceitful, 
and Elizabeth did not follow the Lord 
fully. She would spend the Lord’s day 
in idleness, and went to the theatre ona 
Sunday oftener than on any other day. 
She was very proud and haughty, and 
wished every one to think her handsome 
and clever, and in many things she was 
very unjust. 

She was jealous of her beautiful cou- 
sin Mary, queen of Scots, who was the 
next heir to the English throne after 
Elizabeth’s death, and when Mary came 
to England to ask Elizabeth to protect 








her from her subjects, who had rebelled 
against her, Elizabeth confined her in 
prison for eighteen years, and finally be- 
headed her. Mary, queen of Scots, it 
js said, had plotted the dethronement 
and death of Elizabeth, and had murder- 
ed her own husband, or at least that 
she knew it was going to be done, and 
wished it; but even so, Elizabeth had no 
right to punish her for it, much less to 
take away her life, and she was very un- 
happy for a long time after poor Mary’s 
death ; and tried, like Cain, to throw the 
blame upon others, saying that she had 
not ordered it, and that it was her nobles 
who had done it. 

Philip of Spain asked Elizabeth to 
marry him, and when she refused he 
was offended, and tried to injure her by 
every means in his power. He said 
that he would conquer England, and 
he prepared a large army for this 
purpose, and sent them off to England, 
in more than two hundred vessels, and 
he presumptuously called this fleet ‘ The 
Invincible Armada.’ ‘ But let not him 
that girdeth on his harness, boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off.’ 

The English were very much alarmed 
when they heard that the Spaniards 
were coming. Elizabeth too was fright- 
ened, for ‘it was a great company com- 
ing up against them,’ and she had only 
forty vessels to send to the battle; yet 
she cheered her people, bid them not be 
afraid nor dismayed ‘by reason of this 
great multitude,’ but to put their trust in 
God, and he would fight for them: she 
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called upon all the nation to humble 
themselves before God, by fasting and 
prayer, and the people obeyed, and gath- 
ered themselves together to ask help of 
the Lord; and the Lord pitied them, 
and sent a storm which scattered Phil- 
ip’s fleet and destroyed many of his ves- 
sels; and the small navy which Eliza- 
beth had hastily gathered conquered the 
remaining Spaniards. And as soon as 
the news of the victory reached the 
queen, she and her nobles and people 
joined in solemn prayer and praise to 
God, for having delivered them from 
their enemies. Elizabeth did well in 
this matter, and God has promised to 
honor those who honor him; and he 
blessed England, so that the people were 
prosperous and happy, and they loved 
their ‘good Queen Bess,’ as they called 
her. 

Elizabeth was very passionate, and 
once, it is said, when the earl of Essex 
had offended her by rudely turning his 
back on her whilst she was speaking to 
him, she was so enraged that she gave 
him a blow on the ear. She ordered 
him to be beheaded not long after this 
for high treason ; but she was miserable 
after his death, for I believe she was re- 
ally fond of him. She had given him 


a ring some time before his death, and 
told him whenever he was in trouble to 
send her that ring, and she would go to 
him, and when he was in prison she 
was expecting every day that he would 
send her the ring, and then she would 
have pardoned him. 
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The poor earl of Essex did send the = When the last trump shall bid him rise, 
ring by a lady who never gave it to And joyful mount above the skies. 


Elizabeth ; and the queen being angry, 414 View my pol shed form so gay 


because she thought the earl of Essex Jy gilver decked I’m often seen, 

was too proud to ask her to forgive him, With ornaments of lively green, 
suffered “him to be beheaded. When Or from Japan my dress receive, 
this lady was on her death-bed she sent Most nicely fitted, you'll believe ; 


— Like modern belles, my body’s shape 
for Elizabeth, and confessed her sin ; Does each fantastic fashion ape, 


and I have heard, ‘but I hope itis not Ag, tall and slender, broad and squat, 
true, that Elizabeth shook the lady when Whether the ton be slim or not. 
she was dying, and said she would not A head I have, sans eyes, sans ears, 


; . Yet often shed I scalding tears ; 
forgive her. She only lived two years Two arms sometimes, with graceful bend, 


after this, and her sorrow became every which often their assistance lend, 
day more bitter ; she died in the seven- And of great service always prove, 
tieth year of her age and the forty-fifth  sheaa%y co a to place nse 

: our feet 1 have, but never walk, 
of her ae — hen A mouth, but never known to talk ; 

Nor was I ever seen to eat, 
Though oft I give my friends a treat. 
Queen Elizabeth. A nose I have, but, sad to say ! 

Character—Proud, haughty, passionate, and very jeal- Tis tweaked and pinched so every day, 


ous of her cousin Mary. She was learned, and read You'd think it must be black and blue, 


«many languages.. A woman of great penetration, judg- Or twisted till ‘twas like a screw. 
ment and address. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


Right to the throne—She was sister to Mary. Should you desire to know my age, 
Possessions—England, Wales, Ireland, and some colo- Peruse some old historic page ; 
ep Bw a For to the Romans I was known, 
' = Who formed me from a massy stone. 
Line—Tudor. ’ 
Death—1603. But here I'll stop, and say no more, 


Remarkable Events—Public worship ordered to be in | No doubt you’ve found me out before. 
English—Brass money called in, and the coin restored to 
its purity.—St. Paul’s steeple, 520 feet high, and all the 
roof, burnt down by lightning.—The 39 articles of the 
protestant church established by convocation.—Witch- 
craft believed in.—Shakspere born, 1564.—Sir Francis 
Drake made a voyage round the world.—The Spanish 
armada defeated.—_The Queen of Scots beheaded. 














Enigmas. 
I. 
Tue hero’s deeds I oft record, Take me entire, my salutary juice 
And sing his praise in every word. In medicine will prove of sovereign use. 
All that remains of mortal clay Divide me—that does such a change create, F 
I guard secure till that great day, I’m found pure water in a double state. ‘ 
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Ill. 
What servant is it that sits with his hat 
on before his master ? 
IV. 
Where did Lafayette go when he went 
out of his fourteenth year ? 
V 


When is a man over head and ears in 
debt ? 

VI. 

From whence proceeds the eloquence of 
an American clergyman? 

Vil. 

What things are those, the more you add 
to them the fewer there will be in a pound ? 
VIIl. 

What makes shoes ? 

1X. 

What is that which occurs once in a min- 
ute, twice in a moment, and not once ina 
thousand years ? 

X. 
There was a man who was not born, 
His father was not born before him, 
He did not live, he did not die, 
‘And his epitaph is not o’er him. 
XI. 
What is the oldest tree in America ? 
XIL. 

What is that which we often see made, 

but never see after it is done ? 
XII. 
What is the difference between twice five 
and twenty, and twice twenty five ? 
XIV. 
Which is the left side of a plum pudding ? 
XV. 

On what tree caf you ride from Boston to 
Worcester ? 

XVI. 

In what place did the cock crow when 
every one in the world heard him ? 


KEY TO THE HIEROGLYPHICS. 


XVII. 

Iam a name of 15 letters. My 4,6,14,14 
is a town in Massachusetts. 8,9,3,6 isa 
girl’s name. 1, 13, 14 is a useful article. 
1,2,3,4,5,6 has written many books. 5,15,4 
is a fish. 7,2,8 is a nick-name. 4,13,14, 
5,14 is a useful thing best made in Ireland. 
7,13,10,14,7 what storekeepers have. 5,6,15 
is a member of the head. 8, 2,6 is gone 
for this year. My whole is a useful, enter- 
taining and good book. W.T.O.D. 

XVIII. 

Mr. Hart said that he had six daughters, 
and each daughter had a_ brother—how 
many children had Mr. Hart ? 

XIX. 

What relation is that gentleman to you ? 
said one lady to another. She answered— 
His mother was my mother’s only child. 

XX. 

Suppose there was a cat in each corner 
of the room—a cat sitting opposite to each 
cat—a cat looking at each cat—and a cat 
sitting on each cat’s tail—how many cats 
would there be ? 





XXI. 

What is that which a pudding has, and 
which every thing else that can be found in 
the world has also? 

XXII. 
What is that which every reader of this 
magazine has seen, but will never see again? 
XXUL 
What trade never turns to the left ? 
XXIV. 
How many hoops does a good barrel want ? 

XXYV. 

When isa bonnet not a bonnet ? 
XXVI. 

On which side of a piteher is the handle? 
XXVII. 

What most resembles half a cheese ? 





Pig—Top—Owl—Lion—Mouse—Eye—Saw—Boy—Swallow—Goose— 


Dragons—Men—Boy—Bat—Trap—Lion—Wolves—Cock-fighting—Rifle—Bow—Quail—Foot— Horse—Camel—Car 
—Tents—Sheep—W omen—Sun—People—Wreaths—Roses—Horse—Shoe—Globe—Horse—Shoes—Ship—Evil One 
—Broomstick—Shed—Churn— Maids —Pail—Stool—Head—Room—Pen—Man—Folks—In o—Ship. 
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THE CARDS OF BOSTON. 


We continue our notice of the Carps or Boston, by presenting four of them on the subject of 











The Liberty Tree. 


There is now a brick building, used as a 
part of the La Fayette Hotel, on the spot 
where once stood the famous Liberty Tree. 
It was a fine elm, and one of a beautiful 
grove that extended to the edge of the street. 
It first came into notice as a rallying place 
for the patriots in 1766, When so much indig- 
uation was excited at the passage of the 
Stamp Act, by which the British govern- 
ment imposed a tax on every single piece of 
paper or parchment that any person wished 
to write on. The paper was stamped, and 
sold at the stamp office. On this Tree were 
hung effigies and placards, indicative of the 
public opinion, and placed there during the 
night by unknown persons. In the morning 
the people would not allow them to be remo- 
ved. A Flagstaff is now erected on the old 
Liberty Tree ground, en which a star-span- 
gled banner is hoisted every public day. 


The Liberty Tree became a sort of idol 
to the people during the disturbances that 
preceded the breaking out of the revolution. 
It was pruned with great care by a number 
of carpenters appointed for the purpose, un- 
der the inspection of a person well versed in 
such affairs. On its trunk was nailed a plate 
of copper with the words ‘ Liberty Tree’ in 
gold letters. A flagstaff was erected on it, 
which rose far above the top of the tree, and 
kere a flag was hoisted at times when any 
mecting of the ‘sons of liberty’ was called. 
This tree was very large, and known to be 
more than a century old. Its beautiful and 
spreading branches overshadowed the street. 
The space beneath its shade was called Lib- 
erty Hall. Boylston Market house is oppo- 
site the spot where it once flourished. 


When the British government perceived 
the impossibility of enforcing the stamp act, 
and had the prudence to repeal it, the news 
(which happened to arrive in one of Mr, 
Hancock’s ships) was received with unboun- 
ded joy. Cannon were immediately fired 
under the Liberty Tree, and the 19th of 
May (1766) was appoinied as a day of gen- 
eral rejoicing. The people were so impa- 
tient for the festival to begin, that as soon as 
the clocks struck one in the morning, the bell 
of the Hollis-street church was set a ringing, 
and was immediately answered by the bells 
of Christ church at the other end of the 
town. Before two, music resounded through 
the streets, drums beat, and guns fired. As 
soon as it was light enough to see, the Lib- 
erty Tree was hung with flags, the steeples 
with banners, and colors were displayed on 
the houses. 


In the evening of the 19th May the town 
was so generally illuminated in celebration 
of the repeal of the stamp act, that the streets 
shone almost like the light of day. Fire- 
works were played off on the Common, and 
rockets filled the air. Mr. Hancock gave at 
his house an elegant entertainment, and 
treated the populace with a pipe of Madeira 
wine. On the Common was erected a bril- 
liant pyramid, lighted with 280 lamps ; and 
that night Mr. James Otis and other gentle- 
men kept open house. Next evening the 
citizens contributed lanterns to illuminate 
the Liberty Tree, till theboughs could bold 
no more, and it made a most beautiful and 
splendid appearance. — These rejoicings be- 
gan by a subseription for liberating from jail 
all the poor debtors. 
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ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, PURPOSELY TRANSPOSED. 


The Coachman—The other half—Into his 15th—-On the outside—When he owes for his wig—When it becomes $ 
lady—From his mouth—None—Candles— W heelwright—Straps, they are re without—Yesterday— M—A name 


—His name was Not—Four cats—Elder tree—Her son—A bow—Seven chi 
the ark—That which is not eaten—Axle-tree—An urn—Liquorice. 
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The Young Benefactor. 


Oversnapowen by the willow, 
Near a rippling, silver stream, 
Alvan has a grassy pillow— 
Sweet his slumber — bright his dream. 


© 
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Well may ie in peace surrender 
To the balmy power of sleep ! 

O’er a heart so kind and tender 
Angel eyes their vigils keep. 


He beheld a faint way-farer, 
Old and feeble, poor and lone, 
Who appeared to have no sharer 
In the woes himself must own. 
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Sitting on the bank that edges, 
Brightly, this meandering brook 
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With a fringe of flowers and sedges, 
He’d a suffering, needy look. 


Alvan viewed him, filled with pity, 
And resolved to yield him aid ; 

Though from home in yonder city 
Far for wild flowers he had strayed. 


Quick he thought, his little treasure 
Given to him, and laid aside — 
His bright coins to purchase pleasure, 

Now might wisely be applied. 
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* Home he ran to seek and take them, 

Out of breath, with moistened brow, 

Thinking he might never make them 
Surer means of good than now. 
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Swift upon his way returning, 
Over fen and field he ran, 

Till, with feet and forehead burning, 
He rejoined the poor old man. 
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Now, his little gift bestowing, 
While a joy is in his breast 

Worthy of an angel’s knowing, 
On the turf he sinks to rest. 
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Light too long a stranger seeming 
In the wanderer’s hollow eye, 

Thanks through grateful tear-drops beaming, 
Speaks, while words in utterance die. 


There he sits, beside the sleeper, 
Asking God’s peculiar care, 
Blessings and a heavenly keeper, 
For a child so good and fair. 
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Angel guards may, thus assuming 
Forms of humble souls below, 

Shroud their own, too bright and blooming 
To a mortal eye to show. , 
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Oft does He, “the King of glory,” 
Once “the man of sorrows,” thus, 
In the poor, repeat his story, 
And the tale of Lazarus. 
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Now, with pleasure pure and holy, 
He regards this peaceful child, 
Pillowed on a bed so lowly — 


Slumbering ’mid the flowerets wild. 
H. F. GOULD. 
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CHARADE 


I believe that old England’s the land of my birth ; 
I’m indebted for life, to both water and earth ; 

My favorite dress is a beautiful green, 

Yet, in France, or the Highlands, I seldom am seen, 
But. in winter and summer, I sometimes wear white, 
By way of a change, both by day and by night; 
And if frost and snow chance to cover the ground, 
Some patches of red on me will be found. 

I am not like an egg, and yet often am laid: 

My substitute sometimes of brick may be made. 

I can often provide hungry cats with a feast, 

And yet am more useful to man than to beast. 

All sizes of birds take their rest on my head, 
Exactly the same when alive, as when dead. 

I am sometimes so thin, I’m like nothing at all, 

But at others so thick, that I look like a wall. 

A HEDGE. 
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A Tale of the French Revolution. 


Ir was during the beginning of the 
‘reign of terror’ that the following occur- 
rences took place, in my father’s chateau 
of St. Clair, situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of Normandy; and even now I 
well remember the principal actor in the 
scenes I am about to relate. Annette 
Desroches was then a very old woman ; 
but, though bent with age, she would 
still totter into her garden by the aid of 
a stick; and almost the first event that 
I can recollect, was my delight at being 
carried by my father to her cottage, to 
pay the old lady a visit, and be regaled 
with grapes and sweet cake. Little did 
J then imagine the deep debt of grati- 
tude our whole family owed to that cour- 
ageous and excellent woman. She was 
the daughter of a peasant in the village, 
and had been my father’s nurse; for, 
having lost his mother soon after his 
birth, he had been consigned to her fos- 
tering care, and she resided in the 
chateau. 

Hardly had the youthful Jules attained 
his second year, when the horrors of the 
revolution spread even to our quiet and, 
hitherto, peaceful valley, and the Comte 
de St. Clair was seized, and his castle 
ransacked ; but though money and jew- 
els were found and carried off, the ruffi- 
ans were disappointed in one ardent 
wish, that of getting the young heir into 
their power. In vain the strictest search 
was made, the child had disappeared, 
and could no where be found or heard of. 





Meanwhile, the wretched heart-broken 
Comte was hurried to Paris, and thrown 
into prison; but even his own misfor- 
tunes were light compared with the ag- 
onies he suffered at the uncertain fate 
that awaited his son. Death he fully 
expected would be his own lot, but would 
his lovely darling Jules also be doomed 
to suffer for crimes of which he was in- 
nocent,—for being born heir to a family 
that loved and fought for its lawful sov- 
ereign. ‘Thus did the weary days pass 
on in misery and wretchedness, and the 
Comte awaited his trial with impatience, 
as a relief from the agonies he suffered. 
No tidings could he learn, buried in his 
lonely cell; the stern jailor would hard- 
ly answer the simplest question, and he 
had, therefore, no hope, no consolation 
in this world, but the offering up his dai- 
ly prayers to Heaven for that adored 
child, of whose safety he was ignorant. 

The Comte had lingered in this mis- 
erable state for more than a fortnight, 
when one day the jailor entered as usu- 
al, and, along with his portion of bread 
and water, laid upon the table a large 
bunch of convolvuluses. The Comte, 
buried in his reflections, did not for some 
time observe the gift accompanying his 
daily food; but at length on raising his 
head, he perceived the bright azure flow- 
ers expanded before him. A feeling of 
delight instantly arose in his mind, their 
lovely blue color seemed to bid him hope 
for happier days ; and as they reminded 
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him of the bower where he had so often 
sat for hours with his lost Elodie and 
their smiling boy, he gazed upon the 
beautiful memorial, while tears stole 
down his sunken cheeks. 

These were the first companions he 
had had to cheer his solitude ; but how 
came they within his melancholy abode? 
What kind hand had culled them for a 


wretched prisoner shut out from liberty 


and light? These reflections occupied 
him for some time, till, afraid that they 
would wither and die, he placed them in 
the jug of water, which was his only 
drink. He could not, however, take his 
eyes from off them, as though fearful 
that they were but an illusion, and would, 
like other joys, vanish from his sight. 
They recalled to his remembrance his 
chateau of St. Clair, one side of which 
was covered with them; it was the hand 
of Elodie that had taught their tendrils 
to twine around the ramparts and to 
hang in festoons of azure over the pain- 
ted windows ; and the last evening which 
he had passed in his own dear home, 
little thinking of the misery that await- 
ed him, Annette had brought in his love- 
ly boy, fancifully decked with garlands 
of convolvuluses, which the laughing 
child had twisted round him ; so delight- 
ed, too, was he with his new decorations, 
that even in sleep Jules would not part 
with them, and the Comte had imprin- 
ted a Jast kiss upon his innocent cheek, 
as he lay buried in slumber, his little 
head pillowed upon azure blossoms. 

But as he thus gazed and wept in si- 
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lence, one of the buds which had been 
hitherto closed, began slowly to expand 
with the heat, and to his amazement, he 
perceived that it contained a strip of pa- 
per, which had been carefully concealed 
within its folds) What words can de- 
scribe the delight of the Comte as he 
seized it, and read: 

‘Tl vit,—ne craignez rien pour lui.’* 

His son lived !—At this blessed assu- 
rance hope once more shed her balmy 
spirit over him; he looked forward to 
being reunited to his child, and passing 
with him a life of liberty and happiness. 
When the jailor returned, the Comte 
anxiously questioned him as to where he 
had procured the flowers, but the man 
only replied, that a woman, who had oft- 
ten before been to the prison gates, had 
so earnestly requested him to give them 
to the Comte, that he at length complied: 
who she was, or whence she came, he 
knew not. Satisfied that it was some 
friend, who had taken this method of ac- 
quainting him with the welfare of his 
son, the Comte asked no more questions, 
and every two or three days he received 
a fresh branch of convolvuluses, and as 
may be imagined, their buds were exam- 
ined in the hope of finding in them 
fresh intelligence, but always without 
success ; however, he contented himselt 
with the idea, that so long as the flow- 
ers were sent to him, it was a sign that 
his Jules was in safety, and this persua- 
sion rendered him comparatively happy. 
At length one night, just as the clock 


* He lives—have no fears for him. 














of a neighboring church struck twelve, 
the door of his cell suddenly opened, 
and a monk closely enveloped in his 
cowl, slowly entered. No sooner had 
the jailor departed with noiseless steps, 
than the stranger fell at the feet of the 
Comte, and, throwing back his cowl, 
‘displayed the good-humored features of 
Annette Desroches. The light that 
glimmered from a lamp in the corner of 
the cell was so faint, that at first the 
Comte did not recognise her, but ona 
second glance he exclaimed, ‘Oh An- 
nette! my boy , my Jules!’ 

‘He lives,’ she cried, ‘ fear not for him, 
my beloved master, but think rather of 
yourself and the peril you are in.’ 

‘He lives, say you? Oh Annette, 
Heaven will bless you for that kind as- 
surance, but say where is he, and how 
came you here ?’ 

‘Fear not for his safety,’ said Annette, 
rising, and seizing his arm, ‘ he is with 
those who would shed their heart’s 
blood sooner than harm a hair of his 
head; but do you still love him, the 
child of your lost Elodie?’ she contin- 
ued with vehemence, ‘if so, take this,’ 
—and she unfastened her cloak, threw 
it round the astonished Comte, and drew 
the cowl over his face. 

‘What mean you, Annette” he cried, 
as he endeavored to extricate himself 
from her grasp, but she only folded the 
cloak closer round him. 

‘What do I mean? O, if you wish 
again to see your Jules—again to breathe 
the sweet air, and gaze on the summer’s 
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late. 
judged, and condemned ; do you prefer 
expiring on the scaffold, rather than liv. 
ing in liberty with your child?’ 

Surprised at the energy of her man- 
ner, the Comte was silent, and Annette 
continued ; ‘ Time presses, the shades of 
night favor your escape, go and fear 
nothing.’ 

‘And you, Annette!’ 

‘Think not of me; I shall remain 
here till to-morrow, and when the offi- 
cers come to drag you to judgment and 
death, and find only a defenceless won- 
an, they will let me depart in peace.’ 

But the Comte steadfastly refused to 
accede to her generous wishes. 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘ shall I leave you 
to the mercy of men, who would proba- 
bly wreak on you their rage at my es 
cape? O no! kind, excellent Annette; 
return as you came, you have given a 
balm to my heart in the knowledge that 
my son lives, and I shall now walk to 
the scaffold, if such be my fate, grateful 
to Heaven for having spared my child, 
and satisfied with the doom that awaits 
me.’ 

Annette, however, would not be re 
pulsed ;—‘ My master !’ she cried, ‘ are 
my zeal and affection to be thus repaid! 
how have I not prayed day and night to 
succeed in my wish to save you; 
difficulties are at length overcome, and 
it is you alone I have to contend with. 
O! think that every moment lost adds to 
your peril; the dawn approaches—why 


bright sun—fly ! fly! or it will be too 
To-morrow you will be tried, 
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will you linger, and give yourself up to 
destruction? Let the thought of your 
innocent boy move you to hasten to 
give him a parent’s care, a father’s love ; 
say what will become of him in his or- 

n state? How is the lonely Annette 
to bring up the heir of the St. Clairs ?— 
who is to reinstate him in his rights ?— 
but if these words fall powerless on your 
ear, think of your loved Elodie, remem- 
ber that Jules is her son — let her bles- 
sed spirit plead for him.’ 

‘Here,’ she continued, pointing to the 
convolvuluses which blossomed in the jug 
where the Comte had placed them, 
‘these flowers I sent you whenI des- 
paired of entering your prison; look at 
their bright color and hope; they bloom 
in the captive’s cell to tell him that de- 
liverance is athand. Do not then break 
my heart by being deaf to my entrea- 
ties !” 

She ceased, but her hands remained 
clasped, and her eyes raised to the 
Comte’s face in earnest but mute suppli- 
cation. But St. Clair was inexorable, 
and he was beginning to assure her that 
her prayers were useless, when a noise 
was heard in the passsage. Annette 
threw herself on the Comte’s pallet, and 
had only just time to cover herself with 
the ragged quilt, ere the jailor entered. 
‘Come, holy father!’ said he to the 
Comte, ‘day is approaching, and you 
must be gone; you have had time en- 
ough to confess the old noble ; ’— and 
extinguishing the lamp, he seized, as he 
thought, the arm of the monk, and drag- 
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ged him along a dark passage, at the 
end of which, was an iron door, which 
he opened, and through which he thrust 
the Comte out into a court-yard. 

The moon shone brightly upon the 
prison walls, when the liberated captive 
found himself alone in one of the streets 
of Paris, and so stupified was he with all 
that had happened, that he remained 
some time gazing upon that dark dun- 
geon, which a few hours back he had no 
hope of quitting, but to walk to the scaf- 
fold. All was still as death, and the 
Comte was considering in which direc- 
tion to turn his steps, when he was start- 
led by a voice near him. He looked 
round, and perceived a young man ina 
peasant’s dress, who took his arm, and 
whispering, ‘ Fear not, holy father!’ led 
him through several alleys and deserted 
streets, till they found themselves near 
one of the Barriers. 

They passed it in safety, and under 
the shadow of some trees they found a 
small cart. The youth motioned to the 
Comte to ascend it, and stepping in after 
him, they set off at a full gallop, the 
young man singing all the way in a loud 
voice. It was long before St. Clair 
could persuade himself all that had pas- 
sed so recently was not a dream; from 
his companion he could extract but little 
information ; he only knew that he was 
to take Father Philippe to a village some 
leagues from Paris, ‘ whither,’ he said, 
‘they were hastening;’ and, without 
any accident, our travellers arrived there 
before the rising of the sun, and the 
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Comte found himself comfortably settled 
in a farm-house inhabited by a sister of 
Annette. Under the revered name of 
Father Philippe the Comte was most 
kindly welcomed, but when all the house- 
hold had separated to fulfil their daily 
labors, Marie informed him of everything 
that had occurred since his imprison- 
ment; and the relation of Annette’s zeal, 
affection, and devotion to him and his 
boy increased the esteem and gratitude 
he already felt for her. 

He learned that on the night of the at- 
tack on his castle, Annette had been 
roused from slumber by the voices of 
the peasantry, and on looking from the 
casement, she soon guessed the cause of 
the disturbance. Fear, however, did not 
deprive her of her wonted energy ; she 
well knew the little Jules would fall a 
victim to the rage and fury of the sur- 
rounding mob, if once they obtained pos- 
session of him; but how was she to es- 
cape with him?—every avenue was 
closed ;—stratagem alone could save him. 


She seized a little helmet which she had 


made for the child’s amusement, placed 
jt on his head, slung a bow and quiver 
round his neck, and twisted the garland 
of convolvuluses, which still hung a- 


round him, over his shoulders and arms. 
She then undid her long black hair, and 


‘letting it fall over her form in all its wild 


luxuriance, threw a cloak round her, and 
with the boy in her arms, stept forth a- 
mong his enemies. 

It was a dreadful moment, and An- 
nette’s woman’s heart quailed ‘before the 
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scene that presented itself to her viev, 
The castle hall was filled with armed 
men, whose fierce looks and still fiereer 
cries made hertremble. For one, weak 
and helpless as she was, to face men 
thirsting for blood, required no small 
courage ; but she pressed Jules closer tp 
her breast, and stepping into the midst of 
them, walked calmly forth, and so in 
tent were they, that at first no opposition 
was made to her departure. The court 
of the castle was crossed, and once pas- 
sed the gate, the fugitives would be in 
comparative safety. Suddenly a power 
ful arm was laid upon Annette’s. 

‘Whither go you, woman?’ said a 
gruff voice close to her. 

Annette’s cheek blanched with fear, 
but she shook back her long hair, and 
turned towards the speaker. 

‘Fear not,’ she said; ‘I shall retum 
to dance over the ashes of the great ;’'— 
and holding the child high over het 
head, she began to sing in a loud voice 
a popular ballad, and to throw hersel 
about with the most frantic gestures. 

‘’Tis poor mad Louise and her boy; 
—let her go,’ cried a man near the gate. 

It was opened for her to pass out, but 
she hurried not. She still continued 
her song, till turning at length to the cas 
tle, out of whose windows the smoke 
and flames began to burst with violence, 
she held up her hand and cried, ‘ Bum 
on—burn on, ye raging flames ;—may 
ye be the funeral pile of the wicked and 
the tyrants! —and with one bound the 
gate was passed, and Annette, with het 












precious burden, was in safety. 
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As she well knew the moment her 
flight was discovered she would be pur- 
sued, she followed all the most unfre- 
quented paths, till hunger and fatigue 
warned her that repose and food were 
necessary. She therefore entered a cot- 
tage, where, notwithstanding her wild 
looks, and wilder dress, she was hospit- 
ably received. 

Thus did she continue for many days, 
living on the charity of the poor cotta- 
gers, whose kindness she repaid with a 
simple story, or a song of their native 
hills, till at length she reached the 
mountains of Switzerland, and then she 
felt she should be in security. Heaven 
gave her strength to accomplish her 
task; and when she had placed Jules in 
her own mother’s arms, she, for the first 
time, allowed herself to weep for joy. 
But a few days had elapsed since her ar- 
rival in her father’s cottage, and she was 
again on the road to Paris. It cost her 
many a pang to tear herself from the 
child whom she had saved, but it must 
be done. Long did she linger on the 
mountain’s brow, to gaze at him with 
tearful eyes, as he lay in her mother’s 
arms, stretching out his little hands to 
his dear Annette, as though imploring 
her to return. 

The result of her journey is known ; 
and the day after his arrival at the farm- 
house, the Comte’s anxiety for the safe- 
ty of Annette was put an end to by her 
arrival. Words could not express his 
gratitude ; but when he pressed his 
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Jules to his heart, and implored heaven to 
shower down blessings on the head of 
her who had risked her life for him and 
his boy, Annette declared it to be the 
happiest moment of her existence. 
Long did the Comte, his son, and their 
faithful preserver remain in seclusion ; 
till at length the Restoration enabled 
them to return to the chateau of St. 
Clair, where, as may be imagined, An- 
nette was no longer the servant, but the 
valued and esteemed friend and compan- 
ion of the Comte and Jules ; and on ev- 
ery anniversary of her féte, it was the 
custom to present her with a garland of 
convolvuluses. Even now, though many, 
many long years have passed since that 
happy time of my childhood, I can well 
remember my dear father taking me to 
Annette’s cottage, which almost joined 
the castle, and seeing him place the em- 
blem of her fidelity and affection round 
those brows wrinkled with age, while 
her long white hair formed a strange 
contrast to the bright blue of the flow- 
ers entwined in it. This faithful crea- 
ture lived to a great age, and at length, 
beloved and sincerely lamented by all, 
she expired in the arms of my father. 
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An old Story...but a good one. 


Joun and Jane were two young country 
folks, just married, well matched, and 
possessing a small farm and garden 
which they took great pains to cultivate ; 
thus they might have been contented and 
happy, but for the trifling failing which 
they had in common with all human be- 
ings, that is, that doing well, they wished 
to do better. From this failing arose 
many of the foolish wishes which our 
young couple indulged. At one time 
they wished they had the numerous a- 
cres of land belonging to the rich farmer 
who lived near them. At another time, 
they desired the wealth of the innkeeper 
of the Lion; again they craved simply 
one hundred thousand pounds in ready 
cash ; in short, they unfortunately always 
looked about them with envy at people 
better off than themselves, but never at 
those, whose condition was worse. In- 
deed, had they done this, they might 
have thanked Providence they were do- 
ing so well. But instead of making 
themselves content, they were grieved at 
doing well and not better. 

They were seated together one eve- 
ning, cracking nuts and talking over the 
old subject—the great riches of their 
neighbors, when all ofa suddena fair little 
woman stood before them. ..... The 
candle went out, but the light was sup- 
plied in tenfold splendor by the spark- 
ling jewels that adorned the garb of the 
little fairy, for such she was. When our 
young couple had somewhat recovered 














from their surprise, the fairy, in a mild 
sweet voice thus addressed them: ‘I am 
your friend, the mountain fairy, who re- 
sides in a palace of crystal beneath the 
hills, and have command over seven hun- 
dred invisible spirits. I allow you to ut 
ter three wishes, and promise you they 
shall be fulfilled.’ John here jogged 
his wife’s elbow, by which he meant to 
say, ‘What do you think of that? it 
does not sound bad, does it?’ Jane was 


-about to open her mouth and ask, in the 


first instance, for a dozen rich bonnets, 
lace, silk gowns, and other articles of fi- 
nery, but she was prevented by the fairy, 
who raised her finger, and said sternly: 
‘Do not be in a hurry! I give you eight 
days to reflect; any three wishes of 
yours within that time shall be granted.’ 
She then vanished, and all was again as 
before. 

However great the happiness of the 
young couple might have been, in the 
anticipation of changing almost the stars 
of heaven into as many diamonds for 
their use, they felt nevertheless very un- 
comfortable, and were greatly puzzled a- 











bout their wishes. They had so many, 
that they did not know which to choose ; 
nor had they assurance enough to con- 
sult together, and decide upon the best 
wishes, for fear those they might utter 
even in their conversation might be ta- 
ken as real ones, and be granted before 
they had made up their minds. Thus 
man and wife, instead of consulting to-’ 
gether, only mused in secret, without 
daring to utter their thoughts one to the 
other. ‘Never mind,’ said the wife, 
‘we have yet time until Friday.’ 

On the following evening, when both 
were standing at the chimney fire, look- 
ing cheerfully at the potatoes and dump- 
lings which were boiling in the pot, each 
lost in thoughts of their future happi- 
ness; the wife suddenly broke silence, 
her thoughts having taken a new turn 
by the savory smell of the supper which 
was cooking, and said:—‘ Don’t you 
think, my dear, that a few sausages 
would be delicious? I wish I had them 
with the dumplings and potatoes.’ 
Scarcely had she uttered the wish, when 
lo! half a dozen of the finest Hambro’ 
sausages were frying in the pan before 
them. John now lost temper at the 
thoughtlessness of Jane, and, in the heat 
of the moment, raging and stamping, 
wished the sausages had lodged on her 
nose, instead of falling into the pan. 
No sooner did he say that, than he be- 
held his beloved Jane with a tremen- 
dous great sausage hanging to her nose, as 
if she had been born with it. Who 
can paint their despair when they saw 


THE VANITY OF WISHING. 











that, though they had already uttered 
two wishes, they were not a whit better 
off than before, except by a beautiful 
sausage on the nose of June; which so 
horribly disfigured her, that she was near- 
ly fainting at the thought. It is true 
they had yet one wish more to utter, 
which might have procured great wealth ; 
but of omission, if one were obliged to 
shun society and the gaze of all one’s 
acquaintance. There remained nothing 
but to implore the fairy to remove the 
sausage fromthe nose of poor Jane. 
As they wished, so it happened, and 
Jane in an instant was freed from her in- 
cumbrance ; but, at the same time, the 
foolish couple saw that they had squan- 
dered away the three wishes, without 
having in the least profited by them. 
MORAL. 

Should the mountain fairy, dear chil- 
dren, one day make her appearance to 
you—which, however, is by no means 
likely, and tender to you the same offer 
as to John and Jane, mind that you do 
not prove as greedy as they did: but 
ask, without hesitation,—first, for good 
sense and judgment, that you may know 
what to desire; secondly, the means to 
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live happily. But as it is possible that 
you might desire something which is not 
valued by the society amid which you 
are doomed to live—your third wish 
ought to be a contented disposition, that 
you may not repent afterwards of your 
choice. The gist of the moral may be 
compressed into the following axiom :— 


‘No opportunity of becoming happy is of any value, 
Unless you possess judgment to make good use of it.’ 





Tron Rings and Golden Hair, 


During the years 1813,-14 and -I6, 
when Prussia had collected all her re- 
sources in the hope of freeing herself 
from the heavy yoke France had laid up- 
on her, as well as other countries, the 
most extraordinary feelings of patriotism 
burst forth. Every thought was centered 
in the struggle for liberty ; every coffer 
was drained; all gave willingly, both 
rich and poor; indeed, such was the glo- 
rious unanimity with which the whole 
nation acted, that even the emperor Na- 
poleon’s attention was excited, and he 
keenly criticised such generous patriot- 
ism. In every town altars were erected, 
on which all ornaments of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, were offered up for 
the good of the country. Massive plate 
was replaced in the richest palaces by 
dishes, plates, and spoons of wood. La- 
dies wore no other ornaments than those 
made of iron, on which was engraved, 
‘We gave gold for the freedom of our 
country, and, like her, wear an iron 


yoke.” One evening a party of friends 
had assembled in the house of one of 
the wealthiest inhabitants of Breslaw; 
amongst the young girls was one, beau- 
tiful, but very poor; and when her com. 
panions were boasting what each had 
contributed towards the freedom of their 
country, alas! she had no offering to 
proclaim, for she alone had none to give, 
With a heavy heart she took her leave, 
and returned sorrowing to her own 
home, lamenting her inability to con- 
tribute to the glorious cause. As un- 
robing for the night, the thought sudden- 
ly flashed upon her mind she could dis- 
pose of her beautiful hair, and add the 
produce to the public fund. 

With the earliest dawn she flew toa 
hairdresser, related her simple tale, and 
parted with her luxuriant tresses for a 
trifling sum, which she instantly deposi- 
ted on the national altar, and re-entered 
her quiet home, her eyes sparkling with 
delight, at thus having contributed her 
mite towards the emancipation of her 
country. 

Her patriotism soon reached the ears 
of the officer appointed each day to col- 
lect the various offerings; he related 
the circumstance to the president, who 
received a confirmation of the fact from 
the hair-dresser himself, and whose own 
patriotism kindling in the recital, he vol- 
untarily proposed resigning the long fair 
hair then in his possession, provided it 
was re-sold for the benefit of their ‘ Fa- 
ther-land.’ The offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted: iron rings were made, each con- 











taining a portion of the treasure, and 
these rings produced far more than their 
weight in gold ; all were wild to possess 
a lock of the hair of this noblest of 
Prussia’s daughters : hundreds and hun- 
dreds of pounds were given for a single 
ring, and thousands flowed in to fill the 
coffer in so holy a cause. 





The Food of Birds, or a Warn: 
ing to all Insects. 


Long-legs, hasten away ! 
Cockchafers, leave your play ! 

The searching Rook for you doth look 
Throughout the livelong day. 


Snail with wreathed shell, 
Slugs of grove and dell, 

The parent Thrush on you will rush, 
And bear you to his cell. 


Beetles, take to your heels! 
Hither the Night-jar steals, 

And moths doth seek, with gaping beak ; 
He’s partial to evening meals. 


Flies, both great and small, 
The Martlet quits the wall ; 

And Swift and Swallow will swiftly follow, 
And they will swallow you all. 


Worms, go under the earth ; 
Grubs, return to your berth ; 


The Lapwing will take you, and Robin will 
shake you: 


The winter’s his time of dearth. 


Ants, in clustering hills, 
Fear the Partridges’ bills : 
They hunt in the stubble, to work you 
trouble, 
And each has a beak that kills. 


THE FOOD OF THE BIRDS. 


Bees, take care of yourselves ; 
Tits are ravenous elves. 

The Bee-eating bird I lately heard, 
Where into the bank she delves. 


At sound of.the Cuckoo’s voice 
No reptiles need rejoice : 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! He’s coming for you; 
Of grubs he takes his choice. 


Glow-worms, hide your light; 
The warbling bird of night 

On you will sup! He’ll gobble you up; 
You’d better not shine so bright. 


Spiders, scamper away ; 
Off with your eggs, I pray ; 
The Woodpecker’s drumming — he soon 
will be coming : 
He'll find where your nests you lay. 


Gnats that wheel and fiit, 
Beware of little Tom-tit; 

’Tis not for the fruit that fly-catcher mute 
On yonder bough doth sit. 


Dragon-flies, brightly blue ! 
Kingfisher hawks for you ; 

See, over the stream, like a rainbow gleam, 
She’s hovering now in view. 


Creatures that live in the sludge, 
Jack Snipe will poke and drudge ; 

The mire he’ll rout, till he turns you out ; 
And who his fare would grudge ? 


Hop away, croaking frog, 
Bittern’s come to the bog ; 
The Bittern that booms in the evening 


glooms 
As loud as the baying dog. 


Fish of river and lake, 
Heron’s out of the brake ; 














His neck’s doubled back, but he means to 
attack ; 


He’ll cause you to quail and quake. 


Fish of sea and ocean, 
The Osprey’s loud commotion, 
Her downward dash, and splutter and 
splash, 


Must frighten you, I have a notion. 





More Grave than Gay. 


‘The good advice of all the world is like 
wind in a cage, or water in a sieve, when be- 
stowed on the headstrong.’ 


WE quote the foregoing truism from the 
Persian, not with the idea of its proving 
applicable to any of our young readers, 
but from the chance that, amongst their 
companions or acquaintances, they may 
one, upon whose memory the good coun- 
sel of their friends dwells briefly as the 
wind or water of that oriental proverb ; 
and as lord Bacon tells us ‘ Knowledge 
is power,’ we hope that now they have 
obtained the knowledge of their fault, 
they will not want the inclination to cor- 
rect it. 

Plato observes, ‘The minds of chil- 
dren are like bottles with very narrow 
mouths :—if you attempt to fill them too 
rapidly, much water will be wasted, 
whereas with a small stream they are 
easily filled: and those who would 
make young children prodigies, act as 
if endeavoring to pour a pailful of water 
into a pint measure.’ 

We do nct wish our young friends to 
be prodigies, but we do wish they may 


A LITTLE ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 


not throw aside our little book at these 
pages, though they are more grave than 
gay, for we have still to ask our readers 
if they ever reflect ‘ that life’s journey is 
that of a brief winter’s day.’ How soon 
may the hand that is now writing moul- 
der in the dust! how soon may the eye 
that is now reading be dust, like the 
hand that has written! Do they ever 
reflect upon the short space of time that 
may be allotted them on this earth, and 
do they endeavor to improve each hour— 
each minute, as it swiftly flies ?—for 
Time, once lost, can mever be recalled! 
Do they remember that ‘ God alone, be- 
cause he is perfect, can never improve?’ 
Have their youthful minds ever been in- 
duced to dwell upon these truths? But 
we feel assured they have done so, they 
do not spend their time like some young 
people in wasteful idleness,—they do 
not cast all serious thoughts from them 
to be resumed when they grow old ; for, 
alas! old they may never be. Let us 
remind them that ‘ Life is divided into 
three terms: that which was, which is, 
and which will be.’ Let us learn from 
the past to profit by the present, ‘ from 
the present to live better for the future.’ 

Let them remember that ‘a lie is a 
desperate cowardice ; it is to fear man, 
and to brave God.’ Where there is con- 
cealment there is consciousness of guilt; 
truth is open, and needs no disguise; 
and may they through life remember, 
‘that a man is justified in breaking ® 
galley-slave’s chain, but mot his word of 
honor.’ 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM P, 204, 


At home, we only know hunger and 
thirst by comparison. Very different is 
our temporary hunger to that which com- 
pels the Indian of the North to gnaw 
the deer-skin with greediness, that de- 
fends him from the cold; nor is our 
thirst to be compared with that endured 
by the Arab of the desert, the traveller, 
and the pilgrim. How many have I 
seen roll their blood-shot eyes in anguish, 
yearning in vain for a single drop of 
moisture. 

There are times when the richest mer- 
chant would give all the costly merchan- 
dise on the backs of his camels, for a 
cool draught of water, but he cannot pro- 
cure it; and I myself, with a furred 
tongue, and a suffocating knob rising in 
my parched throat, have sunk down, de- 
lirious with thirst, on the burning sand. 

I shall never forget a sensation that 
I once had in the desert, it was as though 
the sun was frying me, and Poor Brian, 
who, if possible, was even more tormen- 
ted than myself, would have it that a 
baker’s oven would be a comfortable 
place of shelter. 

I cannot tell whether it is the effect 
of what I have read, and heard, and seen 
of the camel, that interests me so much 
in his favor, but there is something in 
his form and gait, in his slow, noiseless 
tread, and meek patient demeanor, that 
makes me regard him with tenderness. 
He is called ‘ the much enduring camel,’ 
and those who have witnessed, day after 


day, as I have done, this obedient slave 
of man, unresistingly, and uncomplain- 
ingly, pursue -his weary course through 
the hot sandy desert, will readily allow 
that he is deserving of the character: 
the services he renders to man ought to 
secure him the kindest treatment. The 
Arabs give the camel the name of ‘ the 
ship of the desert ;’ and the merchandise 
is truly great that is borne over the ‘ san- 
dy sea’ by the various caravans which 
are continually crossing and re-crossing 
the wilderness. 

Yet, gentle as the camel is, there are 
seasons when he becomes unmanage- 
able, and almost fierce, and sometimes 
camels will attack each other; an in- 
stance of this kind occurred when I was 
present. Two unladen camels broke a- 
way suddenly, and began to kick and 
bite in the most savage manner, strug- 
gling and grappling for the mastery. 
It was one of the most uncouth sights 
that I ever witnessed, for their awkward 
form and grotesque attitudes seemed tru- 
ly ridiculous as well as unsightly. The 
drivers interfered, but it was not till the 
enraged rivals had sadly torn each oth- 
er with their teeth, that they were parted. 

Both Brian and I had a strong desire 
to join a caravan, and this we had an op- 
portunity of doing, for the great Fast of 
the Ramadhan having taken place about 
three weeks before, the Hardj Caravan 
was daily expected in the quarter where 


we were. 
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It was towards the set of the sun, af- 
ter a broiling day, that Brian hastily di- 
rected my attention to the coming car- 
avan. ‘There they are,’ said he, ‘ moun- 
ed on their tall camels: there is no end 
to their number.’ One of the Arabs with 
us, however, gave us to understand that 
the tall camels were no other than os- 
triches, and of this we were soon con- 
vinced by obtaining a better view of 
them. 

At last we fell in with the caravan. 
Putting ourselves under the protection 
of a Meckowen, who undertook to sup- 
ply all our wants, we accompanied the 
caravan both to Medina and Mecca; the 
latter is the place where Mohammed, or 
Mahomet, was born, and the former 
is famous for the tomb that is there erec- 
ted to his memory. 

Brian and I had no wish to join anoth- 
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er caravan, for a more confused mass of 
people were never mingled together. 
Besides the fair camel, or sacred camel 
as others call it, bearing the Koran, the 
Mahometan Bible, written in letters of 
gold in a chest, there were other camels 
and dromedaries, horses and mules, 
without number, some arrayed in the 
most splendid trappings, some adorned 
with tinkling bells and streamers, and 
some carrying water-skins and provisions. 

Many of the camels were complete 
pictures, their bridles studded thickly 
with gold and jewels, their heads deco- 
rated with ostrich feathers, and their bod- 
ies covered with purple velvet, richly em- 
bossed with silver and gold. 

Though we could not see the whole 
of the procession, we saw enough to sur 
prise us. Besides the emir, who was 
the commander of the whole cavalcade, 
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and the shieks, there were agas, and 
mamelukes, and janissaries without num- 
ber, to say nothing of the pikemen, mu- 
sicians, singers, cooks, and servants of 
every description. 

The caravan travelled by night, and it 
would be difficult to conceive the effect 
of such a mixed multitude moving for- 
ward by torch-light. 

Though we seldom commenced our 
march till the afternoon was wearing a- 
way, yet, at times, the heat was hardly 
tobe borne. The officers and merchants, 
and those who were tolerably well sup- 
plied with water, had quite enough to 
endure, but the poor pilgrims in the 
fear must have suffered dreadfully. 


Strong as we were, parties of Bedou- 
R vou. X. ave. 1842. 
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Ins were occasionally seen hovering a- 
bout, ready to attack should a favorable 
opportunity be presented. The rapidity 
with which thev changed their positions, 
and disappeared when menaced, proved 
the fleetness of their steeds. 

Ata time when water was very scarce, 
and the heat very oppressive, the desert 
seemed one complete lake ; every little 
elevation of earth was reflected in the 
seeming sheet of water below. This 
was all a deception, being nothing but 
the mirage, that deceitful and tantalizing 
mist of the desert, so well known to the 
wanderers of the wilderness. 

The following morning the march 
having been continued till two or three 
hours after sunrise, the heat seemed 
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greater than ever, and water was not to 
be had. By the time we halted, Brian 
and I were almost choked with thirst, 
but the Mekowen, under whose care we 
had placed ourselves, either could not, 
or would not, afford us the least relief. 

During this day we saw two of the 
attendants sink to the ground completely 
exhausted. One died in strong convul- 
sions, and the other had a few drops of 
water poured into his mouth, but it was 
too late: he tried to clutch the little ves- 
sel in which the water was, but the ef- 
ort was his last, his head fell back, and 
he expired. 

It was remarkable that Brian and I did 
not feel more grateful than we did after 
being protected and sustained in so many 
difficulties and dangers. Now and then, 
it is true, a recollection of the perils we 
-had escaped induced a feeling which led 
‘us to thank God for his great goodness 
to us, but there was not that abiding 
‘thankfulness in our hearts to the Father 
of all Mercies, which our repeated pres- 
ervations demanded at our hands. 

We again continued our route towards 
-evening, when, suddenly, the camels 
pushed out their heads eagerly, and 
doubled their pace. How to account for 
this we did not know. On we went, till 
the camels fairly set out at the top of 
their speed; Brian outstripped me in the 
race, but I was not far behind him 
“when we came to a stream of water 
which the camels had scented at a dis- 
‘tance. It was in vain that Brian endeav- 


ered to restrain the ardent animal on 
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which he sat; the camel stumbled at the 
brink, and fell headlong into the water, 

Brian was an excellent swimmer, and 
soon recovered himself; but his sensa. 
tions must have been strange to be one 
moment in danger of dying of thirst, and 
the next in fear of being drowned. 

After leaving the caravan, Brian and 
I had to travel far in desolate situations, 
for almost all parts of Arabia, indepen- 
dent of the deserts, are full of sandy 
plains and sterile tracts of land. 

We usually attached ourselves to such 
parties as we fell in with, who were mo- 
ving in the direction we wished to go. 

It was when we were once journeying 
after sunset, that suddenly we were at- 
tacked by a strong party of Bedouins. 
I had scarcely time to lay hold of one 
of my pistols before I was knocked off 
the camel on which I rode, and lay sense- 
lss. Brian, as I afterwards understood, 
made a desperate resistance, shooting the 
Bedouin dead that had attacked me, but 
he was soon overpowered. Our camels 
were taken, our arms, and all that we 
had, save a part of the clothes we wore, 
and what property we had secreted about 
our persons; the ring of my mother, 
however, was secure. 

In our forlorn condition it was a great 
consolation to be together. Even in the 
midst of desolation and danger that cir 
cumstance kept up our spirits. If any 
proof were wanted of the elasticity and 
light-heartedness of Brian, it was given 
on this occasion, for no sooner did we 
set out again on our lonely pilgrim 
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age than he blithely chanted the words,— 


* When day dreams and daylight are parted, 
A thousand bright stars will arise: 

In your darkness then don’t be down-hearted, 
But look to the light in the skies.’ 


What we endured before we worked 
our way to the coast it would be hard to 
describe, our sufferings were extreme. 
Often, indeed, did I gaze on the ring of 
my mother, and as often found strength 
in ejaculating the motto, ‘ Thou, God, 
seest me!’ At last we got on board the 
Dauntless, bound to Ceylon, and arrived 
there in safety. 





A New History of England 
FOR CHILDREN. 





James First. 


Jamzs was the son of the unhappy 
Mary queen of Scots, whom Elizabeth 
beheaded. Mary's grandmother was Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Henry the seventh 
of England, and her father was James 
the fifth of Scotland ; thus you see the 
crown of England and the crown of 
Scotland both belonged to James when 
Elizabeth died ; he was James the sixth 
— and James the first of Eng- 
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James was in Scotland when Eliza- 
beth died, and leaving his queen and 
three children, Henry, Charles and Eliz- 
abeth in Edinburgh, he set off to Lon- 
don without delay. 

The English received him kindly, but 
they did not like him much. He wasa 
weak silly king, quite unfit to govern a 
kingdom, and he was so awkward and 
vulgar in his manners, and withal so 
childish and mean, that his subjects 
could not respect him, yet he was good- 
natured and fond of peace. He was 
obliged to put off the coronation for a 
little while, because the Lord sent a 
dreadful disease among the people ; hun- 
dreds died in a day of the plague. Thir- 
ty thousand people died. 

The most remarkable thing in his 
reign was the ‘Gunpowder plot.’ It was 
a plot laid to blow up the parliament 
house with gunpowder, whilst the king, 
prince Henry, and a great many noble- 
men were in it. The wicked men who 
laid the plan hired a cellar under the 
house, and filled it with gunpowder, and 
they intended to set it on fire on the fiith 
of November, and murder the king, 
prince Henry, and the noblemen alto- 
gether ; but one of the men who wished 
to save lord Monteagle wrote to him to 
stay at home that day: he showed the 
letter to the king, who ordered the cellar 
to be searched, and they found a man 
named Guy Fawkes putting it all m or- 
der; he had a dark lanthorn, and some 
matches in his pocket. 

Thus it pleased God to discover the 











252 
sins of these wicked men, and save the 
lives of the king and nobles. I am glad 
to tell you that king James did not ap- 
pear to feel any anger against these 
wretched men, and did not suffer any of 
them to be punished, until their guilt 
was quite plain to every one. 

Prince Henry died when he was only 
nineteen years old, and we may hope 
that, young as he was, he had sought 
and found the Lord. His father and 
mcther both did all that they could to 
lead him into sin and vanity, but it is 
said, and I hope it is true, that he loved 
to spend his time in reading the bible 
and praising God. The princess Eliza- 
beth married a German prince. King 
James encouraged his people to spend 
the sabbath in drunkenness, revellings, 
dancing and riot; thus setting at nought 
the word of the Lord,‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ James 
died of a painful disease, leaving his 
throne to his son Charles. 

In the reign of James I. lived the fa- 
mous lord Bacon. 

What chiefly renders the reign of 
James memorable, is the commencement 
of the English colonies in America. 

The first sedan-chair was seen in Eng- 
land in this reign. It was used by the 
duke of Buckingham, to the great indig- 
nation of the peope, who exclaimed, that 
he employed his fellow-creatures to do 
the service of brutes. 

The gentry of England at this time 
resided chiefly at their country-seats, to 
the great comfort and advantage of their 
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poor dependents, and very much to their 
own advantage. The king would often 
say to them, ‘Gentlemen, at London 
you are like ships in the sea, which 
show like nothing ; but in your country 
villages, you are like ships in a river, 
which look like great things.’ 

London was at that time almost en- 
tirely built of wood, and a very ugly city. 
The earl of Arundel first introduced the 
general practice of brick buildings. 

Greenland is supposed to have been 
discovered about this period, and the 
whale-fishery carried on with success. 

The trade to the East Indies was ful- 
ly established in this reign ; and copper 
half-pence and farthings began to be used 
instead of leaden tokens. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 


James the First. 


Character—Ignorant and weak, awkward and valgar; 
childish and mean, and somewhat profane. 

Right to the throne—Great-grandson of Henry VII. 

Death—1622. 

Possessions—England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
part of America. 

Children—Henry, who died ; Charles, who succeeded; 
and Elizabeth, who married the King of Bohemia, from 
whom the present royal family is descended. 

Line—Stuart. 

Remarkable Events—Gunpowder plot discovered. Po- 
tatoes brought to England from Brazil. The preset 
translation of the Bible made. Virginia planted by the 
English. The Pilgrims also first landed at Plymouth is 
the cold month of December. Henry IV. of France 
murdered by a priest. Sir Walter Raleigh executed— 
Silkworms first brought into England. Thermometem 
invented. Shakspere flourished in the beginning of this 
reiga. Ohelsea college founded. Bartholomew Leg™ 
and Edward Wightman both burnt for heretics. We 
pray never again to hear of man being burnt or impr 
oned, or otherwise ill used on account of his religio# 
opinions, 
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Tne joys and cares of our squirrels were 
increased by the presence of four young 
ones, as fine little creatures as their parents 
could desire. And I am sure that more at- 
tentive and affectionate parents than Brush 
and his companion could not be found, even 
among the human race. For many days 
they made a point of never leaving the nest 
at the same time, for fear their tender fam- 
ily should suffer for want of their parents’ 
warmth and protection. And though Brush 
was naturally such a playful rattling fellow, 
you might have observed some difference in 
his behavior, since he became the father of 
foar helpless children. I mean, that he 
spent less time in play, and seldom rambled 
to any great distance from the oak-tree. 
So for a week or two our squirrels passed 
their time very sedately and quietly, taking 
eare of their children, and watching with 
great delight their rapid growth from day 
to day. 

One evening, just before bed-time, Brush 
was peering out at the entrance of his hole, 
as he often did before he curled himself up 
for the night, perhaps that he might see 
what sort of weather it was likely to be the 
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Biography of Brush the Squirrel. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 218. 


next day. Whatever his object might have 
been, he certainly was looking out of his 
hole on this particular evening ; when, cas 
ting his eyes down the valley, he perceived 
a small dark speck dancing about in the air, 
and as it drew nearer, and became more 
distinct, he saw that it was his friend Leath 
erwing, coming to enjoy his favorite sport of 
gnat-catching, over the surface of the pond. 

‘I feel rather sleepy,’ said Brush, ‘ but I 
have not seen the old fellow for some time, 
and I must tell him what has happened 
since he was here last.’ 

So he ran out to the end of a branch, and 
when the bat came within hail he begged 
him to stop for a few minutes chat. 

Now, though Leatherwing was very hun- 
gry, and his game was abundant, yet his 
love of a little gossip was so great, that it 
overcame his dislike to the feeling of an 
empty stomach, and he was just going to a- 
light on the branch, by the side of his friend, 
when he suddenly called out in a voice of 
extreme terror, ‘ Back, friend Brush! Run 
back to your hole direetly? Back, you 
foolish fellow, or the cruel wild-eat will have 
you!’ 

Horrible! the moustrous wild-cat, the 
British tigress as she has been called, was 
in the tree indeed! She was crouching 
down on a neighboring branch, between the 
squirrel and the nest, preparing herself for 
the fearful spring, by that peculiar wrig- 
gling motion, of the hinder part of the body 
which you may often have observed in your 
favorite kitten, when she is just going to 
dart at the plaything you have in hand. 
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At first sight of the monster, the poor lit- 
tle squirrel was so terrified that he had no 
power to move, for her great savage eyes 
were fixed upon him, and sent forth a horri- 
ble greenish colored light, which seemed to 
have the effect of preventing any attempt 
at escape. But he recovered himself at 
last, and it was well for him that he did so; 
for hardly, by means of a tremendous spring, 
had he reached a distant bough, when his 
fierce pursuer, who must have leaped atthe 
same instant, alighted on the very spot he 
had just quitted. And now between these 
two animals, so unequally matched in 
strength and size, you might have seena 
most exciting and hardly contested race ; 
the squirrel doing his utmost to secure his 
safety, by reaching his hole, and the wild- 
cat following with terrible eagerness, in hopes 
of obtaining a most delicate and favorite 
morsel for her supper. Had they both star- 
ted fairly, I think that the fierce beast would 
have had no chance of overtaking her 
prey ; but, as I have mentioned, she was be- 
tween the squirrel and his fortress when the 
chase began, so that he could not run at 
once to his only place of refuge. 

Poor Brush! he was hardly pressed in- 
deed, and several times, when he found his 
retreat to his hole cut off, he gave himself 
up for lost. He owed his safety at last, not 
to his wonderful agility alone, but also to his 
lightness, which enabled him to pass over 
the smaller branches that would have bent 
or broken with the weight of his enemy. 
To keep you no longer in suspense, you 
must know, then, that the poor breathless 
terrified squirrel reached his hole at last, and 
no sooner was he safe within it, than an im- 
mense paw, furnished with terribly sharp, 





hooked claws, was thrust in as far as it could 
reach, and Brush could see the light of those 
horrid, yellow-green eyes, gleaming in upon 
him through the narrow opening. He even 
fancied he could smell her hot tainted breath, 
as she growled with rage and disappoint- 
ment. 

‘Baulked, Mrs. Wild-cat! Exactly three 
seconds too late, Mrs Tabby! Yes, Mad- 
am, if you had reached the hole only three 
seconds earlier, you would have made a 
very nice supper of poor Brush, and his 
nest would that night have contained a sor- 
rowful widow and four fatherless children. 
A little too late, 1 am happy to say, Mrs. 
Tabby! Only a very little too late, but ‘a 
miss is as good as a mile,’ as people say. 
What! you are ina terrible rage now, are 
you? And you will growl, and spit, and 
try to thrust your great ugly head intoa 
hole only just large enough for the slender 
body of Brush to pass easily through it. 
There! you may do your worst, and when 
you have tired yourself, you may go and 
look for a supper elsewhere, only I cannot 
possibly wish that good luck may attend up- 
on your hunting. One thing I do wish 
though, that Harvey was under the tree 
just now with his gun. Well, never mind! 
Your time will come, I dare say.’ 

Yes, the equirrel had escaped from his 
terrible enemy for that time. He and his 
family were safe as long as they remained 
in their castle, and they had still sufficient 
food in their hoard to stand a pretty long 
siege, though I cannot tell what they would 
have done for want of water. But then 
how miserable it would be, to be kept close 
prisoners for days, or even weeks; for how 
could they ever be certain that their enemy 
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was not still in the neighborhood, or perhaps 
lying in wait for them behind some branch 
of their own oak-tree? Truly a very pitia- 
ble situation indeed ! 

Jt is wonderful how we become accustom- 
ed to dangers of all kinds, and yet those 
who have often risked their lives in battle 
will tell you, that this is really the case. 
In his first trial the young soldier will per- 
haps be so terribly frightened that nothing 
but the certainty of being disgraced pre- 
vents his running away. But after some 
years spent amid dangers, the coward be- 
comes by degrees a bold fellow, who can 
hear bullets whistle around him, and see 
bright steel flash before his eyes, if not with 
indifference, at least with perfect coolness 
and steadiness. 

But what has all this about soldiers to do 
with the poor prisoners in the oak-tree ? 
There does not appear to be much connex- 
ion between the two subjects, certainly ; 
but I was geing to say that our squirrels 
resembled soldiers in one respect. 1 mean, 
that they became rather more courageous 
by being accustomed to live in continual 
danger. For the first day or two after the 
chase, they were afraid to venture more 
than a few yards from the nest; but they 
rambled further by degrees, though, when- 
ever they returned to the oak, they took 
care to stop in a tree at a little distance, that 
they might see if the enemy was not lying 
in ambush for them near the hole. In this 
manner many days passed, and they were 
beginning to hope that the wild-cat had 
quite left the neighborhood, when they had 
a conversation with Leatherwing about this 
dreadful animal. 

It was really surprising what a vast deal 
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of information this funny little fellow had 
picked up; but perhaps, as he said himeelf, 
his having lived so much in towns and vil- 
lages, where he could overhear the conver- 
sation of Man, might partly account for his 
cleverness. 

From him the squirrels learned that these 
terrible wild-cats were formerly very com- 
mon in the neighboring forests,* but that 
for many years they had been gradually di- 
migishing in numbers, and it was now al- 
most certain that the fierce beast which had 
caused them so much alarm, was the last of 
her race in that part of the country. Wild- 
cats are always much larger than the tame 
animals, but this creature was one of the 
largest that had ever been seen or heard of. 
She was really a formidable beast, and since 
she had taken up her abode in the neighbor- 
hood, she had done a great deal of mischief 
to the farmers by killing their poultry, and 
even their young lambs. She had often 
been chased by the gamekeepers and oth- 
ers, but long experience had made her so 
watchful and cunning, that she had always 
escaped with her life, though she had some- 
times smarted a little from a few shots pen- 


* If there are any wild-cats in New England or in the 
United States, they generally are domestic cats run wild. 
It is true that many stories have been propagated about 
the cat-o’-mount or cat of the mountain, a creature which 
was said to be many feet in length. But we believe the 
only wild-cat in the forests of Canada or the United 
States which is a native of Ameriea is an animal of a 
deep reddish color with brown spots, a short tail curled 
or turned upwards like that of a dog, with long legs, anda 
head like that of a cat; his body is shaped somewhat like 
that of a lynx, and hunters call him the American wild- 
cat or Hudson Bay Lynx ; but he is commonly not more 
than two feet in length, and lives on small animals, and 
birds. This species is frequently found in Canada. 

The British wild-cat or tiger-cat is almost extinct ia 
England, but is still met with in Scotland and Ireland. 
It is larger than the domestic cat, which it nesembles in 
shape, but forms a distinct and very ferocious species. 
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etrating her skin. But her fur was so 
thick and close that small shot could not in- 
wre her much, unless fired from a very short 
distance, and she took care that her enemies 
should not approach too near. 

_ Such dreadful tales did Leatherwing re- 
late of the extraordinary cunning and fierce- 
ness of this hideous animal! When he had 
finished, the squirrels became so terrified 
that they ran and hid themselves in their 
snug retreat, declaring to each other That 
they never should be happy till they were 
sure that the monster had been killed. 
They were particularly uneasy too about 
their young ones, who were now grown so 
strong that they were able to leave the nest; 
but their parents never allowed them to go 
out of their sight, or to ramble beyond the 
branches of the oak. 

One day Brush said to his partner, ‘ Well, 
this is miserable work! I declare I have no 
peace night or day, but am always thinking 
or dreaming about this horrid wild-cat; I 
almost wish I had never been born, or at 
Jeast, that I had been a water-rat, or, better 
still, that curious fellow cailed a mole, that 
Leatherwing talked to me about once.’ 

‘And where does this mole live ?’ said 
Mrs. Brush. 

“Why, he spends almost ail his life under 
the ground, and though it must be very 
dark and damp there, he is at least safe 
from being eaten up by wild beasts. He 
makes famous long caverns, branching out 
from each other and in one place he has a 
very comfortable nest, lined with dry grass 
and leaves, and among the roots of some 
tree he makes what Leatherwing called 
his fortress, because he always goes there 
when he is frightened. And all these nice 
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places are safe under the ground. O, Ir 
ally wish I was a mole! The wild-cat 
might come as soon as she pleased then, 

‘I think she would scratch the earth up 
with her great claws, and pull you out of 
your fortress, as you call it.’ 

‘How could she? Why there are | 
don’t know how many caverns, all leading 
from the fortress, and I could easily escape 
by one or other of them. Then I could dig 
through the earth a great deal faster than 
she could, if I werea mole; for Leather 
wing says, that his fore-feet are amazingly 
large and strong. O! ten times stronger 
than mine. Then he never goes to sleep 
much more in the winter than in the sum- 
mer, for when the ground is frozen hard, all 
he has to do is to dig down a little deeper, 
till he finds the earth soft; so he never cares 
what sort of weather it is, and he has no 
need to trouble himself about laying up a 
store of provisions for the winter. O! it 
must he very nice to be a mole !’ 

‘IT should be afraid that my eyes would 
be filled with dust and dirt, when I was dig- 
ging under the ground.’ 

‘Your great staring eyes would, I dare 
say, but the mole’s are very different. They 
are so small, and covered over with far, 
that he is sometimes thought to be quite 
blind. For, as Leatherwing says, people 
are so stupid and ignorant! But I believe 
the mole’s little eyes are not often of much 
use to him, for he seldom comes out of his 
caverns, and when he does it is at night. | 
think he would be much wiser to keep al- 
ways under ground, and thenhe would be 
quite safe. I asked old Leatherwing how 
the mole could find out his food, as he al- 
wavs lives in the dark, and he said that his 
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nose is more useful to him than his eyes, for 
he can smell anything at a great distance.’ 

‘And what can he find to eat under 
ground, I should like to know ?’ 


‘ Horrible ! I forgot all about that when I 
wished to bea mole. His food, I can hard- 
ly bear even to talk about it! He lives al- 
most entirely on worms! Horrid, long, 
twining worms ! O! I had rather be hunted 
by the wild-cat every day, than eat such 
disgusting food as that. No, no, I don’t 
wish to change places with the mole now, I 
am sure.’ 

So as Brush had neither the inelination 
nor the power to be transformed into a 
worm-devourer, he was obliged to be con- 
tent with his situation as a mut-cracker. 


ENIGMA. 





Ay, there’s the squirrel perched aloft, 
That active little rover ; / 

See how he whisks his bushy tail 
Which shadows him all over ; 


Now rapid as a ray of light 
He darts up yon tall beech ; 


He skips along from branch to branch, 
And now the top can reach. 


Now view him seated on the bough 
To etack his nuts at ease, 

While blackbirds sing and stockdoves coo 
Amid the neighboring trees ; 

The light wind lifts his silky hair, 
So long amd loosely flowing ; 

His quick ear catches every sound— 
How brisk he looks and knowing! 





Enigma. 
I’m the herald of twilight though banished from morn; 
I ne’er touched the rosebud, though seen in its thorn ; 
From Heaven rejected, yet brightening each star, 
And in the pale moonlight am seen from afar. 
Unknown to the hero, the bard or the sage, 
Yet in history still must attention engage. 


Though viewless in gulfs, or in oceans profound, 


I dwell amid waters, and strengthen their sound. 


To music untuned—yet no sound of the lute, 


Or tone of the trumpet, would swell were I mute. 
I ne’er was in love, yet I point Cupid’s dart, 
And who would not weep, were I torn from the heart? 


Though deep in misfortune, 


a stranger to grief, 


And though twice in torture, avoiding relief. 

I’m tracked in the forest, yet fly from the wood, 
And though true to virtue, am, alas! far from good. 
Time exists not without me, his forelock I sieze, 
And doomed to eternity ne’er to know ease. 

I dwell in the east, and wander from home, 

Over north, south and west am delighted to roam ; 
I sport in the winter, to frost still inured, 


In darkness am lost, and by daylight restored. 


















Now, mother, you promised to explain 
to me about what these wars, called the 
Crusades, were about ? 

For that purpose, said her mother, we 
must take the map of Asia Minor, and 
look out for Jerusalem, which is the 
- capital of Palestine, and is called the Ho- 

ly City, because our Lord Jesus Christ 
was crucified there. At that time Jeru- 
salem, like all the rest of the known 
world, belonged to the Romans. 

About 600 years after, there arose a 
new people, who conquered the coun- 
tries which the Romans possessed in 
Asia and Africa. 

At the period I am speaking of, 600 
years after Christ, the Arabs became a 
new people, because there arose a great 
conqueror among them, who established 
both a new empire and a new religion. 
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The Crusaders. 






















This man’s name was Mahomet. He 
was an Arab merchant of great talent 
and ability, and much beloved and re 
spected by the Arabs. He took advan- 
tage of this to teach them that there was 
but one God, and as the Arabs, although 
they had been idolaters, were an intelli- 
gent people, they readily listened to this 
new doctrine. 

Then he taught them what was true, 
mother ? 

Yes, replied she; but he added what 
was false ; he pretended that he was an 
inspired prophet of God, and declared 
that they must believe in him, and obey 
him in every thing, especially in propa- 
gating this new religion by the force ot 
arms; and the Arabs, led by their proph- 
et, were so fully convinced that they 
would conquer that they fought with ir 
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resistible bravery, and those who were 
killed in battle, so far from being piti- 
ed by their companions, were rather 
envied, as Mahomet had assured them 
that they went straight to paradise. 
Thus Mahomet established a new em- 
pire, which was called-the Saracen Em- 
pire, and after his death was governed 
by sovereigns, called Caliphs or Sultans. 

These sultans, following the example of 
their founder, continued their conquests 
far and wide, and in the course of time 
Jerusalem fell under their dominion. 
Now it appeared to the Christians that it 
was a shocking thing that a place so sa- 
cred as Jerusalem should belong to the 
Saracens; and there was a holy many 
called Peter the Hermit, who went about 
preaching to all the Christian nations of 
Europe that it was their duty to go to 
fight for the freedom of the holy city. 
Thousands and almost hundreds of thou- 
sands were led by him to this expedition, 
and every man who went sewed a cross 
upon his garments to show that he was 
going to fight for the cross of Christ, and 
hence these wars were called Crusades. 

Well, though I hate wars, said Sophy, 
this at least I think was a just one, and 
the kings of Europe were quite right to 
engage in it. 

When I was your age I thought like 
you, said her mother; and no doubt the 
kings who engaged in those wars be- 
lieved that they were fulfilling a duty to 
God; but if they had been wise they 
would have considered that it was much 
more their duty to stay at home, and 
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take care of the people God had commit- 
ted to their charge, than to go and con- 
quer Jerusalem. You have just read 
how much England suffered for the ab- 
sence of Richard, and France had no less 
cause to regret the absence of King Phil- 
ip, who went with him to the crusade. 

But, said Sophy, is it not very right 
that we should look upon Jerusalem as 
a holy place? 

No doubt it is, my dear; but that we 
should during two or three centuries pur- 
sue a course of bloody warfare in order 
to obtain possession of it was certainly 
not wise, and therefore could not be right 
It is not the place in which our Savior 
died, but the purpose for which he died, 
that we should venerate: and the true 
Christian doctrine is not conquest, like 
that of Mahomet, but peace and good 
will towards all mankind. 

But did the Christians succeed in con- 
quering Jerusalem ? 

Yes, they did; but they kept posses- 
sion of it only for a short time ; the Sar- 
acens soon retook it. 

There was at this period a tribe of 
Saxons in England, the last of those who 
maintained their independence, who re- 
tired into the woods and forests of Not- 
tinghamshire and Yorkshire, which were 
then so wild and extensive, that they 
could easily conceal themselves there. 
It is true that they lived chiefly on plun- 
der, but they thought that they had a 
right to attack and rob the rich barons 
and the Norman clergy, who had de- 


prived them of their houses and lands ; 
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but as for the poor Saxon laborers, far 
from taking any thing from them, they 
gave to all who were in want, and this 
made them so much beloved and protec- 
ted by the people that they lived in secu- 
rity in these forests for a great number 
of years. Their leaders were called 
Robin Hood, Little John, and Friar 
Tuck. s 

I do think, mother, said Sophy, that I 
have heard some story or song about 
Robin Hood and Little John, but I 
thought it was only a make-believe story 
for children. 

It was at least founded on truth, said 
her mother; many ballads were written 
upon this tribe or banditti at the time it 
existed, and one of them relates that 
king Richard, when he returned from 
the crusades, being in the neighborhood 
of the woods in which they concealed 
themselves, determined to see how they 
lived, and promises being exchanged that 
no harm should happen either to the 
king or to Robin Hood and his followers, 
the king went amongst them, and was 
most loyally received and feasted; and 
they are described as living in a very 
merry manner under the green wood tree. 

How strange! said Sophy ; but if rob- 
bers lived in the woods and robbed rich 
people now, mother, they would be put 
in prison, and tried and punished. 

Certainly, replied her mother; but in 
ancient times those who took refuge in 
the woods and mountains were often more 
to be pitied than to be blamed. The 
case is different now ; we are a civilized 
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people, with a good government. Men 
must obey the laws, and those who live | 
by plunder instead of labor will be pun. 
ished. There is now no class of people 
persecuted as the Saxons were. Justice 
is done to every one, and every man 
may gain a livelihood by industry. 

Oh, mother, how glad I am that we 
live now, and not in those bad times. 

Those bad times still exist in some 
countries, where the laws are not obeyed, 
replied her mother. I have heard, even 
within a few years, of banditti living in 
the mountainous parts of Spain, very 
much resembling that of Robin Hood. 

But is not Spain a civilized country, 
mother ? 

Yes, it is, but dreadful wars for many 
years have rendered the government of 
Spain unable to maintain its laws or its 
industry ; bands of soldiers and others, 
who have no means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, united together, and lived on war- 
fare in the mountains. These men used 
to send to the great lords who resided in 
the neighborhood, to ask for any thing 
they wanted, and the lords were obliged 
to comply with their demands, otherwise 
their castles would have been attacked 
and plundered. Sometimes they sent 
word that they would come and sup 
with the lord of one of the castles, and 
told him how many guests he was to 
provide for. 

The gentleman who gave me this ac- 
count of the banditti was a son of 
one of these lords, and his father allowed 
him to be present at these suppers, though 
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he was but eight years old, and so far 
from being frightened, he was very much 
entertained. 

But I dare say he did not let his little 
gitls stay up for such suppers, said So- 
phy. 
No: both mother and daughters were 
sent to bed; for though the banditti nev- 
er did any harm when they were received 
as guests, they were not fit company for 
women and little girls. When they ar- 
rived at the castle, said this gentleman, 
they all gave up their arms to my father, 
excepting their daggers, which they used 
as knives to cut their food. Once they 
sent my father word that they intended 
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to act a play after supper, and desired 
him to provide a number of candles for 
the entertainment; my father concluded 
that this was for the purpose of illumi- 
nation ; but afler supper they cut the 
candles into small pieces, and having 
undressed one of their comrades, they 
covered him over with a thick plaster, 
something like mortar, and stuck the 
bits of candles all over him; they were 
then lighted. What character this 
strange actor performed I cannot tell, but 
there were a great many very droll scenes 
in which the illuminated actor jumped 
about with much agility, to my great 
delight. 





Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls, 


Why e Candle goes out when wetted. 


Mr W. II dip my finger in this water, 
and let a drop fall upon the wick of this 
candle, now burning in the socket, what 
takes place ? 

Kenneth. Why, it spirtles and goes 
out. 

MrW. But what makes this spirtling, 
as you call it? See! see what that sin- 
gle drop of water is doing! it is acting 
like a pigmy congreve rocket or shell, 
scattering hot shot in every direction. 
Look at the top of the candlestick—it is 
covered with shot. 

Tom. I have often tried the experi- 
ment, but cannot account for the explo- 
sions. 

Mr W. Nothing so simple—nothing so 





easy ; but first let me ask you, Tom, of 
what is water composed ? 

Amelia. Why, father ?—is water any- 
thing but water ? 

MrW. Yes, it is. You recollect, 
when we talked about breathing lucifer 
matches, we said one gas was found in 
coal; and then Tom made some in a to- 
bacco-pipe, and we could see nothing, al- 
though, when we put our noses to the 
pipe, we smelt something very disagree- 
able ; and when we held a lighted candle 
to it, it burnt with a blue flame. 

Ken. I remember; for I got a pipe, to 
make some; but mine would not barn. 

MrW. Indeed! and did you cover 
your coal with clay? 

Ken. No, father. 
MrW. QO! you little goose !—why 
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should your gas come up to the pipe, 
when it could, so much more readily, 
get into the fire? Well, this hydrogen, 
or offensive-smelling gas, that blows up 
coal pits; lights our streets; helps to 
form the jack-o’lantern, or ignis fatuus ; 
that causes the balloon to ascend, and is 
the probable cause of the lightning-flash, 
is found to compose more than half the 
water, and all the things made with wa- 
ter, in the whole world—whether that 
water be hard or soft—from the river or 
the sea. 

Ella. And do we drink that filthy- 
smelling stuff ? 

MrW. Yes, my dear, and your milk 
and tea, this morning, were more than 
half of them, hydrogen or smelling gas. 

Ken. Esther—Don’t let any of us 
drink any more milk or tea. 

MrW. Recollect, before you promise, 
that every fluid, such as milk, wine, beer, 
tea,.and water, all contain hydrogen. 

Tom. I wonder we don’t explode ! 

MrW. Hydrogen, you know, burns 
with a blue flame: it explodes when 
mixed with the bright burning gas, call- 
ed oxygen. 

Tom. It is fortunate that there is no 
oxygen in water. What else is it com- 
posed of ? 

Mr W. This very oxygen. 

Tom. Impossible! Why, when you 
mixed these two gases in a bladder, and 
held a lighted candle to it, it exploded 
with terrific violence. 

MrW. And that produced what? 

Tom. I do not know. 


MrW. Simple water. When you 
light an argand gas-light, you will see a 
fluid on the top, by the side of each hole: 
this is water, produced by the hydro. 
gen and the oxygen of the air. Ina 
few minutes the burner becomes hot, and 
then the heat drives it off as fast as it is 
formed. Tom, what does oxygen do, 
and where is it found ? 

Tom. It composes part of the air we 
breathe: without it in the air, candles 
would not burn, and every animal and 
man would instantly die: it is that part 
of the air that makes the fire burn when 
blown; and it turns sugar and water into 
vinegar. 

Amelia. And so we drink hydrogen 
and oxygen, when we drink a glass of 
water ! 

MrW. Ay, indeed you do. If the 
whole of the water we have drank the 
last seven days, were put into a red-hot 
cannon, there would be as much hydro- 
gen as would float a good-sized balloon, 
and as much oxygen as would have 
saved the lives of every poor wretch who 


died in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 





What can be seen under a Dish Cover. 


MrW. Yov remember, Amelia, when 
we took the covers off the meat and pud- 
ding, yesterday, how much water ran 
out of the cover over the pudding, and 
how little from that over the meat ? 

Amelia. 1 remember it well; but I 
cannot tell why. 


MrW. You have seen the spangled 
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dew-drops upon the rose-leaves, early in 
the morning; they may also be seen, but 
not so plainly, on the grass—scarcely at 
all on a wooden fence, or a door, ora 
window-frame; the cause is the same, 
whether in-doors, with the meat-covers, 
or out of doors, with dew. 

Am. When I held the inside of the 
cover up, it was very much like dew. 


Tom. Tell us, first, why one cover 
had more dew or water in it than another. 


Mr W. The meat-cover was hot, when 
put upon the meat—the one over the 
pudding, cold from the shelf. 

Tom. And when the moisture was fly- 
ing off, in the form of vapor, the cold 
cover condensed it into drops like dew, 
just as the cold air does the breath on a 
pane of glass. 

MrW. And the hot one did not con- 
dense it. I have told you before, that all 
the moisture that falls upon the earth, ei- 
ther sinks into it, or rises up into the 
clouds; in a cold night this vapor de- 
sends. ‘There is a beautiful contrivance 
for catching it, and converting it into 
drops of dew, so large as to answer the 
purpose of rain. 

Tom. I have read of dew, but I never 
saw anything about this contrivance. 

Mr W. It has been proved by philoso- 
phers, that all vegetables and grasses be- 
come several degrees colder in the night- 
time, than the surrounding objects. In 
a damp night, everything is surrounded 
with water, in the form of mist or vapor ; 
and it falls upon tiles, and stones, and 
earth, as it did upon our cover that was 
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warm ; but the grasses and plants being, 
like the other cover, cold, it falls upon 
them in greater abundance. 

Tom. In countries where rain seldom 
falls, the dews are very abundant. 

Mr W. How wise and how good is the 
Creator ! By this simple law, each plant 
and leaf has the power of water from the 
air that surrounds it, by which its life is 
preserved. I often think, that more spe- 
cial care has been bestowed upon veg- 
etables, than upon animals. I have told 
you how, in one case, the seeds are fur- 
nished with wings: in another, they are 
covered with a husk or shell; in anoth- 
er surrounded with a glutinous substance, 
to enable them to adhere to some rock 
in the midst of the ocean. All this is 
wonderful; but that the simple power ot 
becoming colder than the air and earth, 
should be the means employed to water 
and nourish vegetation, in the midst of 
a parched and sandy desert, should not 
only fill us with wonder, but with a con- 
stant feeling of thankfulness. 














204 THE CARDS OF BOSTON. 


As there are but few copies remaining of Miss Lesuie’s very interesting Cards of Boston, we 
think we cannot fill a page better than by the insertion of a particular subject every 
month. This month shall tell a few facts about that noted place, 


Faneuil Hall. 


Faneuil Hall was built in 1740, at the ex- 
pense of Peter Faneuil, a gentleman of 
large fortune and extraordinary liberality. 
His first offer was to erect a market-house 
for the convenience of his fellow-citizens, 
and he afterwards added to it a spacious 
town-hall. The building was of brick, and 
was 100 feet in length and 40 feet wide. 
It was enlarged in 1805 and widened to 80 
feet. The lower story contained the mar- 
ket; over which was the hall or principal 
room, with convenient apartments for pub- 
lic purposes. On the top is a cupola from 
which there is a fine view of the harbor. 
The vane represents a grasshopper. 

At the annual visitation of the free 
schools, the boys who have obtained the 
Franklin medals dine at Faneuil-Hall with 
the gentlemen of the school committee. 





In the upper story of Faneuil hall is the 
Armory, where there is a great room 78 feet 
long and 30 wide, in which the volunteer 
companies of the city practise the military 
exercise. On each side are apartments in 
which are deposited, in the neatest order, 
the arms of the respective companies. A- 
mong them are those of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, first organ- 
ized in 1638, when Boston contained but 30 
houses. This company is now more than 
two centuries old; its first commander was 
Capt. Robert Keayne. 

The lower part of Faneuil Hall is no lon- 
ger used as a market, but is converted into 
stores. Directly opposite stands that noble 
granite structure, the new market built by 
the city in 1824, and called Quincy Hall. 





Peter Faneuil, the founder of Faneujj 
Hall, was a wealthy merchant, and descen- 
ded from a family of French Protestants 
who left their country in 1685 to avoid per. 
secution on account of their religion. He 
died suddenly and much lamented, 1743, 
and a funeral oration in honor of him was 
delivered in Faneuil Hall by Mr. Lovell, it 
being the first public speech pronounced in 
that place. 

In the principal room of this edifice isa 
full-length portrait of the founder, in a pow- 
dered wig and a dress of red velvet laced 
with gold. His countenance is cheerful and 
benevolent, and he holds in his hand a plan 
of the building. 

The remains of Mr. Faneuil are interred 
in the Granary Burying Ground. 

According to the charter of the city Fan- 
euil Hall can never be sold. 





Faneuil Ha! has been aptly called ‘the 
Cradle of Liberty,’ for it was there that, pre- 
vious to the revolution and during its prog- 
ress, the citizens held their meetings to de- 
bate on public affairs. And it was at these 
meetings that Hancock, Adams, Quincy, 
Otis, Warren, and other distinguished men 
of that time, first recommended resistance to 
the oppressions of the British government, 
and kindled the flame which is spreading 
throughout the civilized world. The great 
hall is 76 feet square and 28 feet high, with 
galleries on three sides supported by Donic 
pillars. Besides the portrait of Faneuil, it 
is ornamented with those of Washington, 
Hancock, and Warren, and others of later 
date, and a bust of John Adams. 
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Answer to the Enigma in page 257.—T. 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 251, 


In rambling through the woods and 
swampy parts of Ceylon, Brian and I 
were dreadfully tormented, our hands 
and legs often smarting as though we 


Were being pricked with needles. In 
VOL. X. sept. 1842. 


this way we travelled for hours together, 
bleeding in a hundred places, bit by the 
innumerable small leeches that infest the 
island. It was impossible to get rid of 
them, for they were not only on the 
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ground, but on the leaves and brushwood 
through which we had to push our way, 
and they fastened upon us in spite of the 
dresses we wore, which were,it is true, 
very thin, on account of the great heat. 
Brian said that he had rather be decent- 
ly tattooed by an Indian, than by those 
blood-suckers against his inclination. 

We found ‘snakes enough in Ceylon, 
though not so many asin America. One 
of the most common in the island is the 
cobra de capella, or hooded snake ; many 
of these we saw between five and six 
feet in length. I once put my foot by 
accident on a carawilla. Its color was a 
dull red, and its length not more than a 
foot. It was well that I had presence of 
mind enough to keep my foot firmly up- 
on it, till Brian crushed its head, as the 
creature is very venomous. 

The tic-prolonga is still more danger- 
ous than the carawilla, but the pimber- 
ah, on account of its enormous size, is 
more fearful than any other to gaze on. 
Several that we saw could not be less 
‘than sixteen or eighteen feet long. 

An occurrence took place here that 
convinced us what fearful creatures these 
snakes are to contend with. We were 
ascending a winding path, leaving a 
small hollow, pretty well covered with 
brushwood and stunted trees, a little to 
the left below us. A rude cabin stood 
-at no great distance. 

Suddenly we heard a shriek, as of one 
in distress, and making the best of our 
way to the spot, found the cry had pro- 
ceeded from a native of the place. The 


ADVENTURES OF QUINTIN HAREWOOD. 


man had fallen to the ground, and around 
his body was coiled an enormous snake, 
that looked at first view too terrible for 
any one to venture to the relief of the 
unhappy victim bound in his scaly folds, 
The monster's whole body seemed in mo- 
tion, gradually tightening itself around 
the miserable man, and already had his 
head been drawn back to inflict the dead. 
ly bite, when a Singalese girl, of some 
sixteen or eighteen years, dressed much 
like a European, rushed forward in 
seeming desperation. She caught the 
monster in a firm grasp with both her 
hands round his slender neck, when, rap- 
idly uncoiling himself from the man, the 
snake encircled his new enemy. 

This was a sight not to be endured: 
Brian and I flung ourselves forward at 
the same instant, but all our efforts 
would have been in vain had not a Hin- 
doo come up, who, drawing a hunting. 
knife from his girdle, severed the spine 
of the writhing monster and set the git! 
at liberty. 

Both the man and the girl wer 
mucii injured; we knew not, till after 
wards, that the man was the father of 
the heroic girl. 

In countries where such terrible mon 
sters are common, there is a fearless: 
ness and self-possession in the people, 
that enables them to act according to the 
occasion. In England such an act of 
courage on the part of a girl would be 
looked upon as a prodigy, whereas the 
father, who had been saved from destruc 
tion, seemed to treat the circumstance 
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ADVENTURES OF QUINTIN AND BRIAN. 


as little more than a very common affair. 

When Brian and I set our feet in 
strange countries, we found trees which 
astonished us, some by their giant bulk, 
some by their wondrous height, and oth- 
ers by their singular forms and the fruits 
that grew uponthem. The trees of Cey- 
Jon excited much of our attention. 

The jack-fruit tree, so far as the taste 
of the fruit goes, is excellent, but in smell 


itis abominable. ‘The fruit resembles a 
pear, and is as rich and juicy, and deli- 


cious as any one can desire. Brian was 
sucking away at one of these, wonderful- 
ly delighted, till overcome with its ter- 
rible scent, he jerked it away from him 
in a huff, declaring it to be as abomin- 
able as the snuff of a half-extinguished 
candle. ‘Give me a jargonelle or a ber- 
gamot,’ said he, ‘and I will thank you, 
but just as well may I take a fungus in 
my hand at once, as anything that grows 
on the jack-fruit tree.’ 

One day, when Brian was standing 
with me admiring the tree called Eve’s 
apple, a native came up, so we ques- 
tioned him about the bright orange fruit 
that grew on it, which looked exactly as 
if some one had bitten a piece from the 
upper side. The native informed us 
with a very grave face, that Paradise 
was formerly in Ceylon ; and that the 
fruit we were looking at was the sort of 
apple that Adam and Eve had eaten. 
Since then it has been marked in that 
manner, and made poisonous that none 
should taste it again. 

We listened very gravely to this ac- 





count, and whether we believed it or not, 
it was very certainly believed by the’ na- 
tive. The fruit of the Eve’s-apple is 
beautiful te look upon, especially when’ 
its smooth and glowing surface throws 
back the rays of the sun: its pulp, when 
cut, is a deep crimson, but rank poi- 
son. This fruit grows suspended by a 
rope-like spray; the tree is from twenty 
to thirty feet high. 

The icaco tree grows in the form of a 
cypress. 

The cinnamon tree grows in Ceylon 
It is the bark of the tree that is so profit- 
able. After looking at the cinnamon 
peelers for a while at their work, Brian 
asked me why a cinnamon tree was like 
an ermine? I guessed for some time 
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and then gave the matter up, when he 
told me the answer; because its skin is 
worth ten times as much as its body. 

The different kinds of palm trees are 
most of them very useful. The yaggree 
palm produces sugar, as well as nuts 
about the size of a marble, which grow 
in straight lines all round the trunk. I 
never knew, till I was in Ceylon, that sa- 
go is the dried pith of this tree, formed 
into small grains. 

The areeka tree is perhaps the least of 
all palm trees, though it grows to the 
height of sixty feet. It is more slender 
in its stem than others. 

One of these trees will produce from 
three hundred to fifteen hundred nuts ; 
and the leathery kind of skin which 
grows around the trunk, and out of 
which the leaves spring, is very useful to 
the country people, wo make it service- 
able in a variety of ways. 

It was always to me a gratification to 
observe the wild beasts of the forest, when 
they were following out their instincts 
and habits unrestricted. With what in- 
terest have I gazed on a tiger stealing 
from the matted shrubs and weeds of the 
jungle, to attack the tusky boar. 

One day when the sun was unusually 
sultry, hardly indeed to be borne, I was 
sitting beneath the shelter of a banian 
tree, with several smaller shrubs at my 
feet, at no great distance from the rude 
dwelling of a Coorg, when I saw, at a- 
bout fifty yards distance, not only the 
Coorg, but also a tiger, stealing towards 
him through the brushwood that aboun- 


ded in the place, and doubting not that 
in a few minutes the stealthy animal 
would get near enough to make a spring, 
I called to the Coorg to put him on his 
guard. 

Having done this, the next step was 
to provide for my own safety, for being 
unarmed, and having no opportunity of 
quitting my place of shelter without be- 
ing seen, it became necessary to crouch 
down as close as I could to the ground, 

This I did, but in a manner that | 
could still watch the motions of th etiger. 

The Coorg did not appear to be a 
large man, but he was finely formed, and 
it was evident from the attitude into 
which he immediately threw himself, 
that he was a man of tried resolution 
and no stranger to perils, suchas that in 
which he was now placed. He had a 
Coorg knife in his hand, an instrument 
three or four inches wide, and about 
wo feet long, but narrow near the haft, 
this was held in readiness for the attack 
of the tiger. 

Had the man wished to escape he 
might have done so, and retired into his 
dwelling with safety, but he seemed by 
no means disposed to shun the coming 
combat. On the contrary, he slowly ad- 
vanced towards the place where the 
prowling tiger was stealthily passing from 
bush to bush. At length, he stopped, at 
about six yards short of his fearful foe, 
and waited his attack. 

Never did I see a finer picture of res- 
olution than he at this moment present- 


ed, his left foot advanced, and his right 
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hand firmly grasping the handle of his 
knife raised over his shoulder. He was 
alone, with no companions to admire his 
courage, yet there he stood, full of self- 
possession and manly daring. The tiger 
had now crouched down for the spring, 
and in another instant he flung himself 
forward with a short, sharp growl; but 
the Coorg dexterously leaped on one 
side, bringing down, at the same moment 
his weapon with fearful force on the 
lower jaw of the savage monster, near- 
ly severing a portion of it by the blow. 
Rarely does the tiger make a second 
spring when his first has been unsuc- 
cessful, except he is wounded, but then, 
with redoubled rage he turns upon his 
adversary. The Coorg knew too well 
the habits of the animal to be for an in- 
stant off his guard. He met the second 
spring of the tiger with great address, 
again avoiding his foe, and inflicting a 
second wound on the monster’s left eye, 
which deprived him of sight on that side. 
The yelling and roaring of the infu- 
riated monster was terrible, but he re- 
turned to the attack for the third time, 
when a well-directed blow full on the 
crown of his head laid him helpless at 
the Coorg’s feet. When I went to the 
spot | was surprised at the great size of 
the tiger as well as at the fearful wounds 
he had received. The Coorg coolly wi- 
ping his blade on the furry back of his 
bleeding foe, began directly to strip off 
his skin, which, from its unusual dimen- 
sions, was a prize of some value to him. 
I felt as though I could have killed a ti- 


ger myself, with the same weapon which 
had destroyed the monster before me. 

There always appeared to me a great 
difference between killing savage animals 
in the forest, and destroying them out of 
sport, after they have been taken. In 
the first instance they are generally killed 
in self-defence, or because they render 
the neighborhood insecure, but in the 
latter it is nothing less than cruelty. 
The custom, however, prevails in eastern 
countries to have areas, or enclosures, for 
the purpose of holding combats with fe- 
rocious beasts, or of setting them on to 
destroy each other. It is possible that 
the intention of such a custom may be 
not only to derive a cruel amusement, 
but also to familiarise the people with 
those monsters against which thev have 
so frequently to contend. 

Brian was with me at an area of this 
description, when a sight of a novel kind 
took place. A goat was brought for- 
ward, whose horns had been sawn off, 
and on whose forehead was strapped a 
strong spike of steel, the end of it seem- 
ingly as sharp as a needle. 

Not long after this animal had entered 
the area, the door of a large den, or 
cage, was drawn up, and out ran a wild 
boar, with the bristles on his neck stand- 
ing up, and enormous tusks obtruding 
from his jaws. 

Neither the goat nor the wild boar 
seemed inclined to attack each other in 
the presence of the throng of people col- 
lected together. The goat drew back, 
shaking the bunch of something like red 
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ribands that adorned his head, and the 
boar moved first one way and then anoth- 
er, grunting fretfully, and emitting from 
his mouth a white foam, which he 
flung in flakes upon the ground; they 
were not, however, allowed to remain 
long in a state of inaction, The goat 
was goaded towards the boar, when the 
jaws of the latter opened wider, and his 
bristles rose higher, evident symptoms of 
an approaching attack, 

The goat seemed quite aware of this, 
and drawing back, began the fight by 
rushing onwards with great impetuosity 
and butting the boar, inflicting a wound 
with the weapon on his forehead in the 
neck of the boar. 

The bristly monster no sooner felt the 
wound than he made a rush in his turn, 
and tore with his tusk the flank of the 
goat so terribly, that I expected every 
moment that he would fall. Tomy sur- 
prise he again attacked the wild boar, 
running his spike deep in his shoulder, 
where it snapped in two. No sooner 
had he done this than he fell, and be- 
ing unable again to rise, was dragged 
eut of the area. 

Another goat was now introduced, 
armed in the same manner as the former 
one, but with a stronger spike, when the 
chafed and wounded wild boar instantly 
rushed forward. The conflict was kept 
up for some time with varied success, 
sometimes the goat having the advan- 
tage, and sometimes the boar, until the 
former rushed on with such force as to 


bury the spike on his forehead deep in 


the head of the wild boar. Both fell to 
the ground, when several men came 
forward with spears, and the two api. 
mals were dragged away, their heads 
firmly fastened to each other. 

Brian agreed with me, that while an 
encounter in the woods with a wild ani- 
mal was likely to improve personal 
courage, such wanton sport as that we 
had just witnessed was only calculated 
to make men brutally cruel. 





Tried Fidelity. 


Cairn At-mopui had at his court a for- 
eign physician named Hannain, whom 
he held in great respect for his skill in 


the science he professed. Some jealous 
courtiers, however, tried to persuade the 
caliph that it was very dangerous w 
swallow drugs prepared by a foreigner, 
who would certainly not care about ad- 
ministering poison, if it should suit his 
purpose so todo. The king, after some 
time, became alarmed, and resolved to 
put Hannain’s virtue to the test. He 
sent for him and said: ‘ Hannain, ! 
have, among my emirs, some whom ! 
suspect of disloyalty; I have therefore 
resolved to rid myself of them ; but, as 
their friends are too numerous for me t 
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attempt open violence against them, I 
have invited them to-morrow to a repast, 
and if you prepare a subtle poison, so as 
to leave behind no marks of its effects 
after death, I will gladly avail myself of 
your skill to destroy them in secresy.’— 
‘Great king !’ replied Hannain with con- 
fidence, ‘my art extends only to medi- 
eines which preserve life, not to those 
that destroy it. I have never taken the 
trouble to study the art of poisoning, con- 
fident that the Commander of the Faith- 
ful would never require it of me. If 
however I have been mistaken, permit me 
to depart to my own country, there to 
study what you wish.’ The caliph per- 
ceived his object, and therefore urged 
his request with more eagerness ; threat- 
ening him with his anger if he refused 
to obey him, and offering him enormous 
wealth if he agreed to do as he required ; 
but Hannain was proof againstall. The 
king then affected to bein a violent 
rage, drew his sword, and called in the 
guards to take Hannain to prison; and 
as he still refused, he was even thrown 
into a dungeon. After some time, he 
was again brought before the king, be- 
fore whom stood a table, upon which lay 
heaps of gold and silver, and precious 
stones, while near it stood the execution- 
er with a drawn sword in his hand. 
‘Choose, Hannain!’ said the caliph, 
pointing to the table; ‘between all this 
wealth on the one hand, or speedy death 
en the other,’ pointing to the execution- 
er, ‘You have had time enough to re- 
flect; I require therefore an immediate 





answer.’— Great king,’ replied Hannain, 
‘there is no disgrace in suffering punish- 
ment, but there is much in committing 
crimes. I can die now without shame; 
my life is in your power, caliph, do with 
it as you please.’ The king command- 
ed all present to retire, and when alone 
with the physician, he held out his hand 
to Hannain, and said: ‘I am satisfied: 
henceforth we are friends. My courtiers 
tried to render you odious in my sight: 
I have, therefore, put your virtue to this 
test, and find with delight that I may re- 
ly upon you. Forgive me the experi- 
ment; it has proved to me their wicked- 
ness and your integrity. Accept, howev- 
er, these riches, not as a reward, but asa 
mark of my friendship and esteem. You 
will know how to employ them well.’ 








Charade. 


I am unknown to man, woman, and 
child, and yet men, women, and chil- 
dren are indebted to me for life. I am 
found in the houses of both rich and 
poor, though I never enter a town, but 
delight in a rural residence, or country 
seat; and in a neat white-washed vil- 
lage always prefer the end. I carefully 
avoid broad day light; but at the begin- 
ning of evening you will be sure to meet 
me; and although I am the first person 
you will meet in England, yet, such is 
the difference of character, in France I 
am sure to be the last. I have nothing 
to do with Washington, but am always 
in the middle of America. 
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Edward Vernon ; or 


Mrs. Vernon was still young, when, 
by the melancholy death of her husband, 
she was left a widow with two children: 
Edward, who at the date of his father’s 
decease was six years old; and Emma, 
a year older. Mrs. Vernon, whose sole 
happiness was centred in her children, 
was much distressed to observe in the 
conduct of her son many little traits of 
selfishness ; and though in other respects 
a fine high spirited boy, still this unfor- 
tunate vice created great uneasiness in 
his mother’s mind. In addition, when 
he met with the slightest contradiction, 
he would often answer in a most improp- 
er manner, and if out of humor, would 
get in a passion with his sister, whom 
he, nevertheless, loved very tenderly, and 
who, being of a gentle amiable disposi- 
tion, almost always gave way to him in 
everything. With his playfellows, too, 
he constantly quarrelled, and not unfre- 
quently with himself also; this behavior 
distressed his tender mother most deeply. 

My youthful readers, there is no fault 
more unpardonable than selfishness, nor 
any which, if once indulged in, is more 
difficult to conquer ; and I am sure, that 
if you knew the pain you cause your af- 
fectionate parents by giving way to evil 
passions, you would use your best en- 
deavors to check and repress them ; and 
if you could foresee the misery the indul- 
gence of selfishness, anger, deceit, and 
every other vice, is sure to entail upon 
you in afier life, you would bless the 





Selfishness Reproved., 


kind monitors who reprove you, instead 
of, as I fear is but too often the case, for. 
getting the advice given to you, and te. 
peating the offence. But now to my 
story. 

The first of May being bright, clear, 
and sunshiny, Mrs. Vernon told her chil- 
dren they might go into the garden, and 
amuse themselves in making garlands of 
any of the flowers they could find, in 
honor of the return of summer. Ther 
was a small patch of gentian in one cor 
ner, whose beautiful deep blue blossoms 
shone brightly in the sun. 

‘I will have those flowers!’ exclaimed 
Edward, springing towards the bed; 
‘they are much the prettiest I ever saw! 
—there are none here to be compared to 
them! O! what a lovely garland they 
will make !’ 

‘May not I too have a few of them?’ 
said Emma gently, as her brother stooped 
to gather the purple blossoms ; ‘ there 
are many more than you can use.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ replied Edward ; ‘you 
shall not have a garland like mine. Go, 
continued the selfish boy, ‘ there are plen- 
ty of other flowers that you may take. 
Those yellow tulips will do very well 
for you.’ 

Without making any reply, Emma 
quietly went to the other end of the gar 
den, and filled her frock with tulips. 
When she returned to her brother, bis 
garland was finished, and left upon the 
ground, while, caught by some new fan- 
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ey, he had run away, and was in full 
chase after a brilliant butterfly flitting 
from flower to flower. Throwing down 
her tulips, Emma took up the garland, 
and was admiring its beauty, when Ed- 
ward came running back, and angrily 
exclaimed :— 

‘Leave that alone!—how dare you 
touch my flowers!’ 

‘Take it,’ said Emma, holding it to- 
wards him ; ‘ but pray do not look so fu- 
rious ; you quite frighten me with those 
large eyes.’ 

‘What is the matter, my dear Ed- 
ward?’ cried Mrs. Vernon, who at this 
moment approached her children. 

‘Mamma,’ replied her son angrily, 
‘Emma has taken my garland.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ answered his moth- 
er, ‘there is no great offence in that, 
surely. I do not suppose Emma wan- 
ted to deprive you of it.’ 

‘No, indeed, mamma,’ said Emma; ‘I 
only wished to see how it was made, to 
form mine like it.’ 

‘But, mamma,’ continued Edward, ‘ I 
wanted it myself.’ 

‘Yes,’ said his mother, ‘and, like a 
selfish boy, you would not lend it to 
your sister for five minutes.’ 

‘But,’ replied Edward, ‘ the garland is 
mine, and | have a right to do what I 
like with it.’ 

‘That is quite true, Edward,’ said 
Mrs. Vernon ; ‘ but was there any ne- 
cessity for you to put yourself in a pas- 
sion about such a trifle? Could you not 
have gently asked Emma to return it, 


without screaming as you did just now 
from the other end of the garden? Now, 
if the garland had been mine, I should 
have had great pleasure in lending it; 
but you. ...however, it certainly is your 
own, and therefore you have a right to 
do what you like with it. Come, Em- 
ma, I want you to read to me in my lit- 
tle honeysuckle arbor; and remember, 
Edward, that if you wish to walk with 
us this evening, you must be in a better 
temper than you seem to be at present.’ 
Edward was a little surprised that his 
mother had twice told him the garland 
was his own, and had agreed with him 
that he had a perfect right todo what 
he liked with it; and though greatly dis- 
appointed at not being allowed to accom- 
pany her to the arbor, he determined to 
try and appear gay and happy, though 
he could not help feeling some remorse 
for the unkind manner in which he had 
treated his gentle sister. However, he 
ran for some time about the garden, sing- 
ing and whistling; but he soon grew 
tired of being alone, and wished he might 
join his sister, and listen to the pretty 
stories she was reading aloud to Mrs. 
Vernon. So true is it that selfishness 
and ill-temper always bring on their own 
punishment; for had he, even after his 
first burst of passion, instead of insisting 
that the garland was his own, confessed 
his fault, and implored the forgiveness of 
his mother and sister, he would now 
have been happily seated in the arbor. 
But as it is not necessary that my 


young readers should be deprived of any 
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pleasure through the selfishness of mas- 
ter Edward, we will follow Mrs. Vernon 
and her daughter. 

‘My dear Emma,’ said her mother, 
‘here is the History of the Cock, which 
you were so anxious to read; it is very 
amusing ; I will go on with my work, 
and listen to you.’ 

Emma took up the book, and began 
as follows :-— 

‘Of all the birds we read of in histo- 
ry, the cock is perhaps the most interes- 
ting. Every body is acquainted with 
this tenant of the farm-yard, yet but few 
persons bestow on him the admiration 
which he deserves for his generosity and 
nobleness of character. Monarch of the 
domestic fowls, Chanticleer protects his 
young family from the attacks of every 
intruder, and bestows on his children the 
delicate morsels that fall in his way, call- 
ing them around him, and dividing the 
spoils amongst his hungry chickens, in- 
stead of feasting upon them himself. 
Surrounded by his cherished family, at- 
tending their steps, and guarding them 
from danger, the cock often expresses 
his happiness by crowing loudly and 
flapping his wings; and his ‘ shrill clar- 
ion’ is daily heard as soon as morn ap- 
pears, awakening the inmates of the 
farm, and reminding them that the hours 
of sleep are over. The plumage of this 
bird is also much admired: his feathers 
are glossy and of various bright colors ; 
his hackles long, and his tail generally 
full and graceful. His brilliant red comb 
and wattles too must not be forgotten, 


nor yet his clear bright eye, and firm 
and noble step. 

* At the battle of Trafalgar, where the 
Colossus frigate suffered so severely, one 
of the hen-coops being shot away during 
the fiercest part of the action, the poor 
hens secreted themselves in every dark 
corner they could discover ; but the cock, 
perched on the shoulder of Captain Mor. 


‘ris, then severely wounded, and, as if 


his pugnacious spirit had been roused by 
the furious conflict he witnessed, flapped 
his wings, and crowed heartily in that 
situation, to the no small encouragement 
of the seamen, who, determined not to 
be outdone by the gallant bird, declared 
he was true game, gave him three cheers, 
and continued the engagement with re- 
doubled alacrity. 

‘In ancient history the cock is much 
celebrated from the following circun- 
stance. Themistocles, the Athenian gen- 
eral, when marching against the Per 
sians who had invaded Greece, perceiv- 
ing the little ardor manifested by his sol- 
diers, told them to remark the vigor and 
courage of two cocks who were fighting 
by the road side. ‘Observe,’ said he, 
‘the invincible bravery displayed by 
these birds; yet they have no induce- 
ment for their exertions but the love of 
glory; whilst you fight for your hearths, 
for the sacred tombs of your forefathers, 
and for your liberty.’ 

‘This short harangue reanimated the 
courage of the army, and Themistocles 
gained a great victory. The Athenians, 
to commemorate this event, instituted a 
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yearly festival, in which a combat of 
cocks took place; and the Romans imi- 
tating their example, trained birds for 
the purpose of fighting, and they intro- 
duced the practice into Britain.’ 

We cannot close this little history 
without adding a few lines on the cruel- 
ty and inhumanity of this barbarous a- 
musement, and it seems strange that it 
should so long have been allowed in a 
civilized country. 

The reading was. here interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who gave a 
letter to Emma; and on receiving her 
mother’s permission, she opened it, and 
with much pleasure read the following 
lines . 


‘My dear Emma, 

‘Papa has kindly given us a may- 
pole, which we have decorated with flow- 
ers, and made quite beautiful! We are 
all going to be dressed up this afternoon ; 
Julia is to be the queen, and we her at- 
tendants and court. We want you and 
Edward to come and drink tea with us, 
if Mrs. Vernon will allow you ; you must 
be in fancy dresses. We shall be so 
merry. Docome. Your affectionate 
‘Eviza MELviLte.’ 


‘O, how delightful!’ exclaimed Em- 
ma; ‘Mother, may we accept this invi- 
tation ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ replied her mother. 

‘And Edward?’ said Emma, with 
hesitation. 

‘Yes, he shall accompany you, if he 
has recovered his good humor. You 
may go and show him your letter.’ 

Enchanted with this permission, Em- 
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ma ran gaily away to seek her brother, 
who, to her surprise, she found lying on 
the grass, looking very doleful. 

‘What is the matter, my dear Ed- 
ward?’ she said, gaily. 

‘ Nothing,’ he replied, drily. 

‘Look,’ cried Emma; ‘ here is some- 
tbing, which will, I know, please you ; ’ 
and she held up the letter. 

Edward instantly sprung from the 
ground ; all his ill-humor vanishing at 
the thoughts of the delightful party they 
were to join; and he ran off to ask his 
mother to lend him a scarf he had worn 
as a turban on a similar occasion, but to 
his great disappointment, Mrs. Vernon 
told him she wanted the scarf, and could 
not, therefore, lend it to him. 

‘QO, but mother,’ replied Edward, ‘ you 
have so many more. Indeed I will not 
hurt it.’ 

‘No, Edward,’ said his mother, ‘I 
will answer you in your own words,— 
‘ The scarf is mine; | have a right to do 
what I like with it.’ ’ 

Poor Edward felt that he deserved 
this reproof, and made no further effort 
to obtain the scarf, but bursting imte 
tears, ke threw himself into his meth- 
er’s arms, and earnestly entreated her 
fergiveness, which she at last granted, 
upon his promising to amend his faults. 
Eager to show his repentance, Edward 
then ran for the garland, the cause of so 
much sorraw; and when Emma re- 
turned to the room, insisted on her ae- 
cepting and wearing it at the féte, and 
at her intreaty Mrs. Vernon consented 
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to lend Edward the scarf; and whenev- 
er, in after life, he felt any return of his 
old vice—selfishness—he thought of the 
Gentians, and immediately conquered 
the evil passion. 
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The Juniper Tree. 


I BELIEVE the Juniper is much less com- 
mon in England than it is in Scotland, 
where, especially in the Highlands, it 
grows with great luxuriance, sometimes 
even to the height of fifteen feet, or 
more ; branching out like any other tree, 
and when covered with the dark blue 
berry, which succeeds the small yellow 
flower, it is anything but an inelegant 
plant, with its small, sharp-pointed, blu- 
ish, evergreen leaves clustering on the 
tough branches, covered with reddish 
bark. 

The earliest mention of the Juniper 
tree will be found in the first book of 
Kings, about 906 years before the Chris- 
tian era, when the prophet Elijah took 
refuge in the wilderness of Beersheba, 
to avoid the persecution of King Ahab. 
‘He went a day’s journey into the wil- 
derness, and came and sat down under 
a juniper-tree: and as he lay and slept 
under a Juniper-tree, behold then an an- 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF THE JUNIPER. 








gel touched him, and said unto him, A. 
rise and eat.’ 

The fruit of the Juniper (which is sel. 
dom matured until the second year) has 
a strong, though not unpleasant smell; 
the taste is sweet, until bruised, it then 
becomes bitter, and pungent. A spirit. 
uous water is distilled from the Juniper 
berry, and also an essential oil, both of 
which are invaluable ingredients in med- 
icine; and we are told, that in Sweden 
the berries are made into a species of 
jam, highly relished by the natives at 
breakfast. In Germany a sauce is ex- 
tracted from the fruit, which is served up 
not only with wild boar, but also with 
other pork, to give it the same flavor. 
Linneus tells us the Laplanders infuse 
the Juniper berries, and drink it as we 
do tea and coffee. In former times, the 
town of Inverness (capital of the North 
Highlands) used annually to export a 
ship’s cargo of Juniper berries, which 
were sent to Holland for the manufacture 
of gin. It is thought Inverness-shire is 
the native country of the Juniper tree, 
which grows to a large size on the 
mountain sides, that enclose the ‘ Gien- 
more-nan-Albin,’ or Great Glen of Scot- 
land. The flowers of this evergreen, if 
examined with a microscope, would be 
found a most beautiful model either for 
the jeweller, or the ornamental sculptor. 

The straight branches of this tree are 
much used for whip handles, their ex- 
cessive toughness rendering them diffi- 
cult to break, and very high prices are 
given for bundles of them in London. 
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Some of the branches twist naturally in 
a most curious manner. I have seen a 
very handsome branch-candlestick, carved 
by a simple shepherd in Lochaber, from 
one piece of Juniper, which had all the 
appearance of many different pieces 
joined together by the hand of a finished 
workman. 

The wood of the Juniper tree is very 
hard, beautifully veined, susceptible of a 
very high polish, and is admired when 
used as veneering for cabinet furniture, 
being fragrant, and of a yellow color. 
Pliny says, ‘the Juniper has the same 
properties as the cedar,’ adding, ‘ that it 
grew in Spain to a great size, and that 
wherever it grows, the heart is found 
more solid thancedar.’ This tree reach- 
es a Jarge size in some parts of Africa, 
and we see in one of the rooms of Chan- 
tilly, a slab of Juniper wood, nine inches 
in diameter, that was taken from a tree 
growing at the top of a high mountain 
in Switzerland. It has been said, that 
a coal of Juniper wood, covered with 
ashes of the same kind, will keep on fire 
a whole year. David alludes to the 
heat of these coals as a punishment to 
the false tongue: ‘ Sharp arrows of the 
mighty with coals of Juniper.'.—Psalm 
exx. 4. The wood is also excellent for 
turning into spoons, ladles, boxes, &c. 
and the old English epicures had their 
spits made of it, which imparted a grate- 
ful relish to their food. 

If curiosity tempted the traveller into 
one of the small carpenter’s shops in 
Florence, he would find the delicious 
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perfume like incense, which wafted up- 
on his senses as he passed the door, pro- 
ceeded from a few embers of Juniper 
wood, which, with the berries, are also 
burnt in the hospitals on the Continent 
to fumigate the rooms of the sick. The 
oil of Juniper, mixed with that of nuts, 
is considered an excellent varnish for 
pictures and wood-work, and also pre- 
serves iron from rusting. When the 
plant is young, the meadow oat is 
thought to be capable of destroying the 
Juniper, and also that grass will not 
grow under the latter; but I have often 
seen it flourishing in as great luxuriance 
as under many other trees. 

Of all birds, thrushes and grouse are 
the fondest of the berry, upon which 
they greedily feed; and the heathcock 
of Germany is said to be uneatable in 
the autumn, being so strongly flavored 
with Juniper berries. When ripe, the 
fruit was formerly used in this country, 
dried, as a substitute for pepper, and is 
still employed in Germany for culinary 
purposes. The resin powdered and rub- 
bed into paper, prevents ink from sink- 
ing through it, for which it is frequently 
used under the name of pounce. 
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Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls, 


Of a Man that could not be baked. 


MrW. Do you remember I told you 
that a living frog would be uninjured in 
the human stomach, but that a dead frog 
would be destroyed and digested ? 

Tom. We recollect perfectly well. 

Mr W. What was the reason why the 
juice of the stomach could not destroy a 
living body ? 

Tom. Because it was alive. 

Mr W. We will talk, to-day, of anoth- 
er power given to the live body, still 
more wonderful. If you were to puta 
sucking live pig into the oven, when 
heated for baking, he would not suffer 
much, if you put flannel socks on him, 
to prevent his toes touching the hot 
bricks ; but if you were to put him in 
when dead, his skin would turn brown 
and crackly. 

Amelia. A pig, perhaps, might walk 
round our oven, when hot, but I am sure 
I could not. 

Mr W. It is well you are not one of 
the oven-girls of Saxony, who are sent 
into ovens, where they have to endure, 
for a short period, a heat of three hun- 
dred degrees—eighty-eight degrees hot- 
ter than boiling water. 

Tom. Did not Dr. Fordyce stay, some 
time, in a room heated to two hundred 
and sixty degrees ? 

MrW. Yes; and the lock of the door, 
and his keys and watch, lying on the ta- 
ble, could not be touched—an egg be- 


came hard. Notwithstanding this great 
heat, when a thermometer was put into 
his mouth, it was found to be less than 
a hundred degrees—only two or three 
degrees hotter than ordinary. 

Elia. How is it? 

Mr W. You have seen a hare roasting? 

Ella. O, yes—many times. 

Mr W. Did you never remark, that as 
long as it is basted with hot water, it 
does not roast nor burn ? 

Elia. | know it does not. 

MrW. Well, this is the great secret, 
The Saxon girls, and Dr. Fordyce, were 
bathed (or basted if you like it better) 
with perspiration ; it ran down in streams 
from every part of the body: if any par 
of their bodies had been covered with 
varnish or glue, that part would have 
burnt, because it could not sweat. 

Tom. How admirable !— how beauti- 
fal! From all I see, I learn this truath— 
that all God’s contrivances are simple— 
all man’s complicated and difficult to be 
understood. 

MrW. It is ever so. By the simple 
apparatus for covering the body with 
moisture, man becomes, literally, a citi 
zen of the world. Bring the elephant, 
or the lion, or the ourang-outang from 
their homes, and, under the greatest care 
and nursing, they die from cold; they 
were never designed toroam from clime to 
elime ; and, by being unable to bear cold, 
they are kept at home, as securely as if 
walled in. But man and plants were de 
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signed to inhabit every zone—the latter 
needing some acclimating— man infi- 
nitely less. Born in the desolate snow- 
hut, the Esquimaux can bear the scorch- 
ing sun of India ; and plants that bloom- 
ed, stunted and dwarfish, half a century 
ago, in the conservatory and green-house, 
now blossom and bear fruit in open air. 
But His goodness ends not here: He 
has given to man the power of improv- 
ing the climate in which he lives. The 
climate of the cold and cheerless prairie- 
home of the red man, has become im- 
proved under the axe and the plough of 
the white. 





Of a wounded Machine that ex 
tracted its own Bullet, 


MrW. When | lived at Nottingham, 
many years since, I went to see two au- 
tomata flute-players; their fingers rose 
and fell as the notes varied ; and, that 
the sound was produced by their breath, 
was proved by placing a card before 
their respective lips, when the playing 
instantly ceased. 

Tom. They must have been exqui- 
site specimens of machinery. 

MrW. They were, indeed. I have 
since then, thought if I had fired a pistol 
through the cheek of the one, and the 
fingers of the other, how long they 
would have continued playing, and what 


steps would have been taken to extract 
the balls. 
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Tom. \t must have stopped the ma- 
chinery altogether. 

MrW. Ay; and cunning men must 
have been brought from afar, to take the 
complicated machinery to pieces; and, 
perhaps, when they had done all this, it 
would never have played the tune acew- 
rately again. Now, I know a piece of 
machinery that can be shot through and 
through, and all its beautiful mechanism 
still keeps going; and, what is more 
wonderful is, that, by a process peculiar 
to itself, it can extract its own balls— 
the balls with which it was shot—with- 
out the aid of a doctor! 

Amelia. Do, pray, tell us if we can 
see this machine anywhere. 

MrW. The cost is a mere trifle. In 
fact, you may see it in all its beauty, for 
nothing. 

Ella. 1 wish it would come here! I 
would give anything to see it. Can it 
play any tunes ? 

Mr W. Tunes! Very small machines 
of the same sort are to be seen in large 
towns, that can whistle, with great accu- 
racy, a very difficult overture, or several 
airs from the last opera. 

Kenneth. When will it come here ? 

Mr W. It has been here some time. 

All. Has been here! Where? Where? 

MrW. I have met it in the streets, 
many times. 

Am. Met it in the streets ! 

MrW. Yes, met it, and talked with it, 
and a very sensible machine I found it too. 

Tom. I really believe you mean us— 
the human body. 
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Mr W. I do; and I know no machine 
so perfectly fitted for its work—so beau- 
tifully adapted for its end. Talk of 
your flute-player, playing, perhaps, three 
tunes !—I will bring you a boy that shall 
play you thirty, with no other clock- 
work than his lips and tongue. He 
shall forget these, and learn thirty oth- 
ers,—-a rather difficult task, I guess, for 
your automata. 

Tom. But supposing your machine 
was shot, what would happen ? 

MrW. Well, supposing the ball en- 
tered a fleshy part, the first process 


would be to surround it with blood, 
which would glue it to all the neighbor. 
ing parts. In many cases, having formed 
a pouch of this sort for itself, it would 
remain there for years; but in others it 
takes a different course: the inside of 
the pouch, containing the bullet, becomes 
filled with a fluid, which distends it more 
and more, until it bursts, and the bullet 
drops out. 

Tom. And what becomes of the open- 
ing, and the pouch ? 

MrW. They grow together, and ev- 
ery part is as useful as before. 





Anecdotes of 


Tue word Crocodile is Greek, and means 
that which cries, yelps, or screams, along 
the bank of a river. It has long been 
known, and there are few animals of 
which so many stories have been told. 

I need not give you a general descrip- 
tion of this animal, as you can form a 
very good conception of it from the cut. 
There are, however, some peculiarities 
about the animal, that a picture can give 


the Crocodile. 


you no notion of. You may observe, 
however, that its body is covered with 
thick, square-shaped scales. 

The nostrils of the crocodile are formed 
without, of two slits, which cross each 
other, thus, ++; the angular pieces be- 
tween serve as valves, to be opened or 
shut, as may be required. The ear also 
closes, by means of fleshy valves, so as 
to be completely water-tight; and the 
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eyes have each a third eyelid. There 
are also under the throat, glands, which 
secrete a very powerful oil, so sweetly 
scented, that where crocodiles are abun- 
dant, they perfume the country for a con- 


siderable distance. 
The crocodile cannot very easily turn 


its head or body sideways ; he can, how- 
ever, raise his head, till the line of it 
forms less than a right angle with his 
body. He can also stoop his head down- 
wards, with considerable facility. 

The mouth of a crocodile is a very 
formidable instrument; but it is not true 
that the animal has the power of motion 
in both jaws. When it seizes its prey, 
the crocodile’s mouth opens to a great 
extent, by the bending backwards of the 
head and upper jaw upon the joints of 
the neck, as a centre of motion, and the 
moving of the under jaw in the other di- 
rection; thus, on opening the mouth, 
there is a motion of both jaws from each 
other, and when they are again closed, 
the upper jaw does descend to meet the 
lower one, although it has no hinge to 
work on, as was formerly supposed. 
Thus the bite is given with both jaws, 
and woe be to the animal that gets be- 
tween them. 

The largest crocodiles are thirty feet 
long; their natural abode is in the wa- 
ter; they like to hang about the muddy 
edges, and among the reeds of sluggish 
streams, where they lie in wait for their 
prey. When in pursuit, he swims gent- 
ly and silently, just on a level with the 
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water, until it approaches the place where 
some terrestrial animal comes to drink; 
then curving its tail, it strikes a violent 
blow, which is invariably in the direc- 
tion of the water, and at the same time 
towards its own mouth. 

Should the animal surprised be of a 
large size, such as an ox or a horse, the 
crocodile adopts another plan, by seizing 
it by the nostrils, and dragging it under 
water to be drowned. When a tortoise 
is seized, the crocodile raises its head a- 
bove the water, and by the great strength. 
of its jaws erushes the shell in pieces, 
just as you would bite a biscuit. 

The prey being drowned, it is con- 
veyed to some hole under water, and left 
to putrefy, before it is eaten ; it is, how- 
ever, always taken again to the land to 
be devoured. When once a crocodile 
has seized his prey, there are few tools 
or hands that can wrench it from him. 

The agility of the crocodile, although 
considerable in the act of seizing its prey, 
is not very great on land. It cannot run 
very fast, and there are few animals but 
can get out of its reach, particularly if 
they ‘ dodge him,’ as boys call it,— that 
is, suddenly deviate from the straight 
path. The blow of the tail is chiefly to 
be dreaded. 

The female crocodile digs a cavity in 
the earth, in which she places her eggs 
in suceessive layers, with portions of 
earth between, the whole beimg after- 
wards ed¥ered up. They are then left 
to be hatched by the heat of the sun, but 


not abandoned; as the anxious mother 
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often revisits the spot, just before the pe- 
riod of hatching. The young crocodiles 
are soon heard yelping like puppies, the 
earth is scraped away, and the young 
brood comes forth, and follows their pa- 
rent to the water. 

Crocodiles are found in all the great 
rivers of Africa, and in the streams and 
marshes of the oriental islands, and also 
in the large rivers of the extreme south 
of Asia. They, however, differ from 
the crocodile of the Nile,—the Egyptian 
erocodile. Some are found in the West 
Indies of a different species. 

What are the use of these animals ? 
—They perform an important part of na- 
ture’s economy. During the heavy rains 
of many parts of the world, large quan- 
‘tities of animals are swept down by the 
rushing floods, and are wafted to those 
extensive lakes in the forests, in which 
the water stagnates with the floatage,— 
then it is crocodiles and alligators have 
‘their banquet. If they did not do their 
-work, and if the vultures did not come 
‘after them, the banks of the rivers could 
not be approached for miles, and rank 
‘pestilence would infect and putrefy the 
‘air. Believe me, God has made nothing 
dn vain. 









Invocation, 


Let me talk with pretty flowers, 
O’er the earth growing, 

Through the lovely meads and bower, 
Every where blowing. 


Let me talk with pretty birds, 
Joyfully winging ; 

Listen to their merry words 
While they are singing. 


Let me talk with gentle lambs, 
Frisking and prancing 

Round and round their happy dams, 
Skipping and dancing. 


Let me talk with summer clouds, 
Hear their gay story, 


Tf Cv, _} _— — 


Creeping to the west in crowds, d 
Sparkling with glory. r 
I 
Let me talk with mid-day’s light, ] 
Now proudly gleaming ; 
Whisper to the stars at night, 
When softly beaming. , 
Let me talk with streams and floods, . 
Winds o’er them flying ; . 
Let me talk with hills and woods, D 
Echoes replying. . 
in 
Let me kneel to Hm, who lives 
Throughout all Nature— be 
Life and joy, and beauty gives, y 


To every creature. 
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About Bees, and the Inside Structure of a Hive, 





‘How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower.’ 


‘My dear Mary,’ said Mrs Graham to 
her little daughter, who, instead of learn- 
ing her lesson, had been for some min- 
utes intently gazing at the roses which 
grew under the window where she was 
seated,—‘ what are you doing? and what 
are you thinking of? Surely you did 
not find those lines on the bee that you 
have just repeated, in the life of King 
John.’ 

‘O, no, mother; but—oh! how cu- 
rious !’ 

‘You must be dreaming, my dear,’ 
said her mother; ‘Come here, Mary, 
and tell me what you are looking at. 
Do you expect to see king John’s pic- 
ture in that rose-bud you are consider- 
ing with so much attention ? ’ 

‘No, mother; I am only watching a 
bee that is getting honey out of this lily. 
See! see! five or six have flown in at 


the window! How active they are, al- 
ways buzzing about; why, they seem to 
be never tired of working.’ 

‘They are, indeed, very industrious,’ 
replied Mrs. Graham ; ‘ and though such 
small insects, they give te the human 
race a bright example of diligence and 
ingenuity. See, they do not lose one 
precious moment in idling, or in amu- 
sing themselves, but they flit from flow- 
er to flower, and as soon as they are la- 
den with honey, they hurry back to the 
hive, place their booty in cells they have 
prepared to receive it, and then they are 
off, and away again, with a humming 
noise, anxious to collect more food. 
Thus they are occupied from sunrise to 
sunset.’ 

‘And can they extract honey from all 
the flowers that grow in the garden and 
in the fields?’ said Mary. 

‘Yes, my dear, from mest,’ replied her 
mother ; ‘ but of some kinds they are 
fonder than of others. For instance, if 
you were to walk down the Lime Grove, 
you would find the trees that are in flow- 
er covered with bees; they are also very 
partial to many sweet-smelling herbs, 
such as thyme, and rosemary.’ 

‘O, mother!’ exclaimed Mary, ‘ and 
to honeysuckles also! Do look! this 
bunch of blossoms is almost alive with 
them. There they go again—busy bees 
indeed! I wonder that you are not tired 
of always using your wings. But, moth- 
er, do tell me why you begged my un- 
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cle to send you some moor honey ; sure- 
ly you have plenty of bees to make as 
much as you can want.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; but that on the moors 
is particularly good, owing to its being 
extracted from the flowers of the Erica, 
or wild heath. The taste of the honey 
differs according to the blossoms and 
herbs from which it is made—that for in- 
stance which my sister sent us from 
Narbonne in the south of France, is 
much prized ; it is mostly extracted from 
the rosemary.’ 

‘Well, that is very strange !’ replied 
Mary; ‘now, were I a bee, 1 would fly 
to the gaudiest flowers—the scarlet peo- 
nies, or those bright poppies.’ 

‘Fortunately, my dear,’ said her moth- 
er, smiling, ‘you are not a bee; for if 
you were, and thought of the beauty, 
and not of the sweetness of the blos- 
soms, you would soon be driven out of 
the hive, or killed, for that is the fate of 
all idle bees, who loiter away their time. 
Though so small an insect, and one that 
is commonly found in almost every gar- 
den, its extraordinary faculties, its indus- 
try, its economy, and the wonderful gov- 
ernment of the interior of the hive, sup- 
ply all who devote themselves to the 
study of an apiary, with much rational 
amusement. A modern writer on Natu- 
ral History says: ‘The construction of 
the comb of the bee-hive is a miracle 
that overwhelms our faculties.’ Their 
ceils, for instance, which appear so curi- 
ous, are all of the same shape, size, and 
thickness, excepting the one intended for 


the reception of the queen, on which a 
great profusion of wax is expended. It 
is said that a good swarm will, in the al- 
most incredibly short space of one day, 
construct cells for three thousand bees, 
each insect having a cell to himself, 
They are perfect hexagons (six-sided), 
In addition to the comb, these sensible 
and provident insects barricade the open- 
ing of the hive, and place regular senti- 
nels to protect it. Sometimes they 
make their fortifications of wax, anda 
substance called propolis, which they 
gather from the buds of trees; or else 
they build a regular wall, leaving holes 
in it, just large enough to allow of one 
insect at a time passing through.’ 

‘But what enemies can they fear?’ 
said Mary. 

‘Mice, spiders, wasps, hornets, and 
wild bees,’ replied her mother, ‘ are the 
intruders they the most dread, and if 
once any of these gain entrance into the 
hive, they soon destroy it.’ 

‘And how do they collect the honey ?’ 
cried Mary. | 

‘1 will explain this matter to you, my 
dear. Look; do you see that long trunk, 
or tongue, which this bee is dipping into 
the white lily? Do not fear; you may 
come quite close—they never injure any 
one who does not hurt or torment them. 
Well, this tongue collects the fluid which 
they find in the nectarium, or what is 
commonly named the honey cup. Itis 
then passed into that part of the stomach 
called the honey-bag, where it remains 
till it is disgorged into the cells ; some- 
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times, however, if very busy, the little 
animal delivers it at the entrance of the 
hive, to another bee, who places it in the 
cell.’ 

‘But, mother,’ exclaimed Mary, ‘if 
the honey is put in the bag you describe, 
what is that yellow-looking stuff with 
which their legs appear laden ?’ 

‘That is the wax of which the comb 
is constructed. ‘The tongue which you 
see so busy at the bottom of that flower, 
is found, when looked at through a mi- 
eroscope, to be furnished with teeth, that 
assist to make the wax. The substance 
itself is formed from the dust, or farina, 
contained in flowers ; the way they gath- 
er it is by rolling themselves in the blos- 
som, when that yellow powder clings to 
their bodies, and they brush it off with 
their legs, and knead it into balls, and 
swallow it. The stomach is divided into 
two parts; one contains the wax, the 
other as I have before told you, the honey. 

‘And is the honey they collect,’ in- 
quired Mary, ‘intended for their food ? 
They must be greedy little insects if 
they devour so much.’ 

‘They remain many months inactive,’ 
replied her mother, ‘ working only in the 
fine, dry wéather; they, therefore, re- 
quire much sustenance during the winter, 
but they do not live entirely uport hon- 
ey; they make what is frequently called 
bee-bread—it is the yellow farina I have 
before mentioned, kneaded with honey. 
As a good hive often contains the aston- 
ishing number of from twelve to twenty 
thousand inhabitants, it must be supposed 
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that they devour a great deal of food. 

‘And now that I have described the 
cells, | must tell you something of the 
interior government of the hive, which 
is quite extraordinary and merits much 
attention. First of all, this large and in- 
dustrious community all obey one queen 
bee, who is treated with the utmost re- 
spect and attention.’ 

‘But, mother,’ said Mary, ‘how can 
they distinguish the queen ?’ 

‘She is differently shaped,’ replied her 
mother. 

‘Yes; but the hive is quite dark. 
They cannot see, I am quite sure,’ an- 
swered Mary. 

‘Very true, my dear; but their won- 
derful instinct teaches them to feel her. 
This they do very frequently, and by 
this means easily distinguish their sov- 
ereign from all the other thousands that 
surround her. Should she by any acci- 
dent get killed, another is instantly cho- 
sen; but if a stranger queen enters the 
hive, a battle between the two immedi- 
ately ensues, and continues till one is 
killed, and the survivor then becomes 
the ruler.’ 

‘And does the queen work, like her 
subjects ?’ cried Mary. 

‘No; she never quits the hive; all 
the labor of collecting honey, building 
cells, and feeding, and attending the 
young, devolves upon the bees called 
workers. The queen bee lays the eggs, 
one in each cell; in a day or two after 
the egg is laid, the young insect comes 
out of the shell, and looks like a maggot 
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The working bees now attend the rising 
progeny with the greatest care ; and in 
about six days each maggot is imprison- 
ed in its cell, which is sealed up with 
wax. In about twenty more days it comes 
out from its captivity a perfect formed bee. 

‘But, mother,’ replied Mary, ‘ what 
did John mean yesterday, when he told 
you the bees had swarmed ?’ 

‘As soon,’ answered her mother, ‘ as 
the twenty days are nearly accomplished, 
instinct tells the queen bee that two sov- 
ereigns cannot dwell in one hive. She 
becomes agitated and restless, running 
about, and causing the greatest confu- 
sion; at last she rushes out, accompa- 
nied by most of her subjects, who im- 
plicitly follow her steps. A swarm gen- 
erally clusters on a tree or bush ; and if 
not secured immediately, take possession 
of some old hollow tree, or ruined build- 
ing, and there, without any delay, com- 
mence constructing a new comb, and fil- 
ling it with honey. Thus one party tra- 
verses the fields for materials; another 
lays out the form and partitions of the 
cells ; a third finishes them, and smooths 
their insides ; and a fourth either goes 
in search of food, or relieves those who 
are coming home with their burthens.’ 

‘And do you, really, mother, kill 
these curious, active, industrious little in- 
sects, when you take the honey ?’ 

‘No, my dear; there is a way of get- 
ting it without injuring the bees, and 
that is the plan that I adopt.’ 

‘ And will they live in cold climates ?’ 
said Mary. 


‘There are great quantities of them 
in Russia and Sweden, so that they can 
not fear the cold. Among the enemies 
that attack the hive, I quite forgot to 
mention a very curious moth, called, 
from the shape of his head, the Death’s 
Head Moth. You may remember | 
showed you one last summer. Well, 
they often, if the entrance is unguarded, 
creep into the cells, and devour the hon- 
ey. A very remarkable circumstance is, 
that these moths are said to have the 
power of imitating the voice or sound, 
which is peculiar to the queen bee, and 
which the other bees no sooner hear, 
than they become motionless, so that the 
intruders can eat the rich contents ot 
the hive, without being molested. Oth- 
er kinds of moths lay their eggs in the 
cells; these in time hatch, and become 
caterpillars, and soon drive out their 
weaker opponents, by forming passages 
through the comb in every direction, and 
spinning silken tubes, wherever they 
creep, which the poor bees have not 
strength to break. And now, my dear 
Mary, we must resume our history ; and 
I trust the information I have just given 
on this interesting subject, will be a 
source of pleasure and amusement to you. 
When you are older, you shall read 
some books relating to bees, written by 
eminent naturalists; but at present you 
could not understand them.’ 
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Biography of Brush the Squirrel. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 257. 


Ir was now the season for collecting nuts, 
acorns, and beech-mast; and it was time 
that the squirrels attended to the important 
business of filling their several storehouses 
with a supply of provisions for the winter. 

Now their own oak would furnish acorns 
for hundreds of squirrels, and some beech- 
trees, laden with mast, were close at hand ; 
but in order to procure hazel-nuts, their fa- 
yorite food, it was necessary to go rather 
further from home. The nearest spot where 
the business of nutting could be carried on 
with much success was a large hazel-copse, 
on the side of a hill, at the upper end of the 
valley. But the great difficulty was, how 
to obtain these nuts without risking their 
lives. For since the appearance of the 
wild-cat in the neighborhood the squirrels 
had always avoided the thick bushes and 
underwood, knowing that she could more 
easily surprise them there, than among the 
open branches of large trees. Even in the 
trees they were very careful to look well a- 
bout them, as they fully believed that the 
enemy was still in the neighborhood, for 
Leatherwing, who had promised to give 
them early information, could hear no ac- 
count of her having been killed. Indeed, 
he had very lately overheard a farmer com- 
plaining to a neighbor, that the night before, 
he had had three fine lambs killed, and sev- 
eral others sadly mangled by this destruc- 
tive wild beast. 

But to pass the tedious winter without a 
supply of nuts appeared as great a hardship 
to the squirrels as it would be to us to live 
for several months upon bread and water. 


Therefore, after several consultations on the 
subject, it was at length agreed, that nute 
they would have, at all hazards; for, said 
Brush, ‘ Better to be eaten up by the wild- 
cat than starved.’ So one fine morning the 
whole party set off to the hazel-copse. 

The nuts were exactly in that state in 
which I like to find them—quite full and 
brown, and almost ready to fall out of their 
husks. But not quite ripe enough to do 
this, for then a great many are shaken cut 
upon the ground, and lost. But the nuts 
were in perfection, and our party were em- 
ployed the whole day in journeying back- 
wards and forwards, between the hazel- 
copse and their storehouses in the old oak. 
No wild-cat or other enemy appeared, and 
the young squirrels began to think that their 
parents’ continual cautions to be on the look 
out for this animal were unnecessary. 

The next day the party were again hard 
at work, and even the old squirrels were so 
busily employed in filling their own mouths, 
and in teaching their children how to select 
the ripest and soundest nuts, that they 
seemed almost to have forgotten that they 
had a single enemy in the world. They 
had already made several journeys, and 
were now eagerly engaged in some large 
old hazel-trees, close to a wide pathway, 
which had been cut through the wood for 
the convenience of the sportsmen. Sud- 
denly Brush perceived, partly concealed a- 
mong the thick underwood, a dark, fearful- 
looking object, which—could it be the 
dreaded foe, or was it only the brown trunk 
of a tree? He was not long in doubt, for 
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now the head of the monster appeared from 
among the leaves, and then those savage 
eyes! having once seen them how could he 
possibly mistake their terrible glances ? 
Brush was so frightened, that he absolutely 
allowed three remarkably fine nuts to fall 
out of his mouth upon the ground, and at 
last he gave the note of alarm. ‘Fly all 
of you,’ cried he, ‘the enemy is close at 
hand!’ Then he recovered sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to remember how he had him- 
self escaped from his pursuer in the oak, 
‘and he desired his family to retreat to the 
small! outer branches of the trees, where 
they would but just support their weight, 
for he knew that the young ones were too 
small and weak to make their escape by 
flight. 

But this clever plan did not succeed so 
well in these low nut-trees as among the 
lofty branches of the oak, where a tumble 
te the ground would most likely have bro- 
ken some of the adversary’s bones. The 
cunning beast appeared to understand the 
difference between the two situations, but 
for a minute or two she remained motion- 
less, as if she were planning the best way 
of making her attack. At last, with a sin- 
gle bound she was in the tree. She fear- 
lessly dashed at one of the young squirrels, 
who sat trembling at the farther end of a 
branch, overhanging the pathway ; it gave 
way beneath her weight, and both animals 
fell to the ground below. But while the 
poor little squirrel was so shaken by the fall 
that he could only craw! slowly away, the 
cat, like all animals of her kind, pitched un- 
hurt upon her feet,* and was just upon the 


* It is well known that cats have the power of turn- 
mag themselves over in the air, so as to bring their legs 


point of seizing her prey in her terrible 
hooked claws, when bang !—the report of a 
gun from the adjoining thicket. 

Here I must inform you, that Harvey, 
who had long been looking out for the de. 
stroyer, had this morning been informed by 
some boys who were nutting in the copse, 
that they had seen her running across an o- 
pen space, with a fine fowl in her mouth, 
Now Harvey had found, from his experi- 
ence on two former occasions, that it was 
useless to fire small shot at an animal who 
had such a defence in her thick close fu, 
and who was too wary to allow him to ap- 
proach very near. Therefore, giving his 
double-barrelled fowling-piece into the hands 
of his son, a lad of about fourteen, who ae- 
companied him, he armed himself with a 
rifle, which is a gun made on purpose for 
throwing bullets very accurately, to a long 
distance. 

Harvey and his boy had already been 
some hours in the wood, and were begin- 
ning to think that they had received false 
information, when young Dick, suddenly 
stopped his father, and pointed to some trees 
at a little distance. 


undermost, when they fall, or are thrown, from a height; 
but how this desirable change of position is brought & 
bout or maintained, it is not very easy to explain. One 
would have supposed that the centre of gravity would 
have brought the back undermost. To prove that these 
animals do possess the power of turning over in the ai, 
take a cat, or a kitten, and hold her by her four feet, 
two in each of your hands, with her back downwards, 
at about the height of the table from the ground. Now 
if you open both your hands suddenly, your assistant ® 
the experiment will change her position almost as quick- 
ly as ashuttlecock turns round when strack by the bet- 
tledore, and will alight safely on her feet. But if you 
hold her a. a very short distance from the ground, poor 
puss will not have time to execute her clever feat, and 


will fall on her bsck. Therefore, for her sake, practise 
this experiment ever a bed. 
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‘Well, lad, whispered Harvey, ‘what 
dost see now ?’ 

‘Look at those squirrels, father !’ 

They aint eating, nor doing nothing, but 
they have all got their heads turned one 
way, and they stick themselves up as if they 
were frightened at something. Depend up- 
on it, father, the wild-cat isn’t far from those 
squirrels, if she is in the wood at all.’ 

So the two cat-hunters concealed them- 
selves behind a tree, by the side of the path, 
and just as the wild-cat was pouncing upon 
her prey, a ball from the keeper’s well-direc- 
ted rifle laid her howling upon the ground, 
with the bone of her hind-leg smashed to 
atoms. 

But he who supposes that one of these fe- 
rocious animals is conquered merely because 
her leg is broken, will find himself very 
much mistaken. A_ wild-cat conquered ! 
no,indeed! You may kill her, but she nev- 
er yields, so long as she has any life re- 
maining. And so Harvey found to his cost. 
For when he saw the animal rolling upon 
the ground, supposing her to be mortally 
wounded, he ran up towards her, intending 
to finish the affair with a blow from the butt 
end of his rifle. Now this imprudent con- 
duct proved that he had never encountered 
a wild-cat before. No sooner had he ap 
proached within a few yards of her, than, 
regardless of her broken leg, she sprang up- 
on him like a fury, and before he could aim 
a blow at her, she was at his throat, with 
her fore-legs clasped round his neck. 

Frightful ! only imagine the horrors of 
gach an embrace! In vain poor Harvey 
strove with all his might to cast off the sav- 
age creature from him, and I cannot tell 
how the affair might have ended, if Dick 
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had not been at hand to render assistance. 
Waiting for a favorable opportunity, he put 
the muzzle of his gun close to the ereature’s 
body, and firing both barrels at once, in his 
eagerness to do the business effectually, he 
made such a terrible hole in her side, that, 
if she had nine hundred lives, instead of the 
usual moderate number of nine, they would 
all have taken flight through the wound in 
an instant. She fell to the ground, a man- 
gled, blackened corpse. 

At the very beginning of this fierce con- 
flict, all the squirrels, except the father of 
the family, fled from the scene of action, 
and in five minutes they were safe in the 
nest. But Brush was so determined to see 
the end of the affair, that he remained con- 
cealed in the hazel-tree, till Dick had fired 
the finishing shot; and then, being eon- 
vinced that he had nothing to fear from his 
old enemy, he scampered off to his home, 
to relate what he had seen. 
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Calmness in Death. 


The celebrated Dr. Darwin was riding 
in his carriage one day when he found him- 
self mortally seized. He pulled the check- 
string, and desired his servant to help him 
to a cottage by the road-side. On entering 
they found a woman within, whom the doe- 
tor addressed thus, “ Did you ever see a man 
die?” No,sir. “Then now you may.” 
The terrified woman ran out at the door, 
and in a few minutes Darwin was no more. 
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Never be Suspicious. 


A cock and a hen 
Stepp’d out of their pen, 
And quickly beginning to chat, 
Said cock to his wife, 
‘My dear little life, 
Pray look at that ugly old cat! 


‘She’s prowling about, 
There can be no doubt, 
To steal our sweet chickens away ;’ 
The hen upon that 
Went up to the cat, 
And told her no longer to stay. 


Miss Puss had been bent 
On no bad intent, 
But merely on catching of mice ; 
What silly hen said 
First put in her head 
To seize a poor chick in a trice. 


The cock and his dame 
In sorrow and shame 

Set up a most terrible clacking ; 
The pigs began squeaking, 
The peacock was shrieking, 


The ducks in the pond fell a quacking ; 


The cattle hard by 
Soon joined in the ery, 
The gander must add to the clatter ; 
The turkey-cock gobbled, 
The old woman hobbled 
To see what on earth was the matter. 


As soon as she heard 

What *twas that had stirred 
This terrible racket and riot, 

She said, ‘Fie, for shame! 

You all are to blame, 
Till beat you to make you be quiet. 


THE SUSPICIOUS FOWLS. SPEED OF FLIGHT. 


The cat slunk away, 
And gave up her prey, 
The cock and hen flew to their coop ; 
Each beast hung his head, 
The birds quickly fled, 
Their feathers beginning to droop. 


This story may teach, 

That ill-natured speech 
Provokes an ill-natured return ; 

And making a noise, 

In birds, beasts, and boys, 
It is but a silly concern. 





Comparison ef Speed. 


THE crow flies at the rate of 25 miles 
an hour; the hawk 42; and the eagle 
more than 80. A writer in one of the 
French scientific journals states the ordi- 
nary rate of a man walking, to be 4 feet 
per second ; of a good horse in harness 
12; of a reindeer in a sledge upon the 
ice 26; of an English race-horse 43; 
of a hare 88; of a good sailing ship 19; 
of the wind 82; of sound 1038; ofa 
twenty-four pounder cannon ball 1300; 
of the air, which so divided returns into 
space, also 1300. 

A falcon belonging to Henry IV. of 
France, escaped from Fontainbleau, and 
in twenty-four hours afterwards was 
found at Malta: a distance computed to 
be no less than fifteen hundred and thir 
ty miles,—a velocity nearly equal to fif- 
ty-seven miles an hour; but as birds of 
this species never fly by night, and al 
lowing the day to be at the longest, his 
flight was perhaps equal to seventy-five 
miles an hour. 
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A New History of England for Children. 





Charles First. 


CHARLES was by no means a weak or 
an ignorant king; but his father, king 
James, had allowed the nobles to have 
so much of their own way, that when 
Charles ascended the throne he found 
their pride and their power so great, that 
they expected him to yield to their wish- 
es in every thing. 

The House of Commons thought the 
king had too much power, and wishing to 
reduce it, they refused to give king 
Charles but half the money he wanted, 
which vexed him extremely. The treat- 
ment he met with from parliament caused 
him to exercise the royal prerogative as 
had been done by former kings, by de- 
manding benevolences or gifts from his 
subjects, that he might equip a fleet 
of ships to fight against Spain. So he 
required every seaport town to furnish 
so many ships each, or send him the a- 
mount in money. London was rated to 
furnish twenty ships. This tax was call- 
ed Ship-money, and gave great discon- 
tent to the whole nation. John Hamp- 
den refused to pay this ship-money, and 
was much applauded by the people. 


The duke of Buckingham was Charles’ 
most intimate friend; he was a wicked 
man, alike ungrateful and deceitful,— 
and he prevailed on Charles to do many 
things that were wrong. Poor man, he 
was called to appear before the bar of 
God to give an account of the deeds 
done in the flesh without one minute for 
preparation: being stabbed by a man 
named Felton, who thought he should do 
his country service by ridding it of a ty- 
rant. 

The earl of Strafford was also a great 
favorite of the king. Like Charles, he . 
was warm-hearted towards his fellow- 
creatures, but like Charles, he had set 
his affections on things on earth and not 
on things above; the nobles were jeal- 
ous of him, and most unjustly accused 
him of high treason ; and I am ashamed 
to tell you that Charles consented to suf- 
fer him to be beheaded, because he was 
afraid to displease his nobles; and al- 
though not without many tears he signed 
the order for the death of his faithful 
friend, he hoped that the nobles would 
be satisfied when Strafford was dead; 
but when they found that the king would 
yield to them so easily, they went on ask- 
ing for many things, until at last Charles 
said he would grant them no more; and 
then they took up arms against him. 

The sect of people called Puritans, in- 
creased very fast in this reign. They 
were opposed both to the catholics and 
the episcopalians. Charles was an epis- 
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copalian and his queen was a catholic. 
Many of these Puritans came to A- 
merica ; though eight of their ships ready 
to sail were stopped by the king’s pro- 
clamation. 

Soon however the Puritans in parlia- 
ment got the power into their own hands, 
and went to war with the king, appoin- 
ting Oliver Cromwell their general, who 
defeated the king’s army, and poor 
Charles fled, deserted by all his friends, 
and took refuge in Scotland ; but the 
Scotch, I am sorry to say, consented to 
give him up to the English for £400,000 ; 
and the king was tried by his par- 
liament for being as they said, a tyrant 
and traitor: sentence was passed upon 
him, and three days only allowed him 
before his execution. This interval he 
spent chiefly in reading and devotion. 

Poor Charles talked much of the earl of 
Strafford, and the remembrance of his 
own ingratitude and injustice to this sin- 
cere friend cut him to the heart. 

The queen, and Charles the prince of 
Wales, his eldest son, had fled from 
England, but the princess Elizabeth and 
his youngest son were allowed to take 
leave of their beloved parent. This lat- 
ter, the duke of Gloucester, was little more 
than an infant. Holding him on his 
knee, the king said, ‘ Now they will cut 
off thy father’s head.’ At these words 
the child looked very steadfastly upon 
him. ‘ Mark, child, what I say: they 
will cut off my head, and perhaps make 
thee a king; but mark what I say: thou 
must not be a king as long as thy broth- 


ers Charles and James are alive. They 
will cut off thy brothers’ heads when 
they can catch them; and thy head too, 
they will cut off at last; therefore | 
charge thee, not to be made a king by 
them.’ The duke, sighing, replied. ‘| 
will be torn in pieces first.” This de- 
termined answer, from so young a child, 
filled the king’s eyes with tears of joy. 

The poor princess Elizabeth showed, 
by her behavior, that she was very sen- 
sible of the calamities of her family,and 
she soon died through grief. 

The following morning the king or- 
dered his servant to bring him one of his 
richest robes, that he might go to the 
scaffold like a king. 

Charles I. though not free from faults, 
was certainly a very virtuous character ; 
but he deserves the epithet rather of a 
good, than a great man. He was be- 
headed on the 30th of January, 1649, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
twenty-fourth of his reign. 





Short Lessons to be remembered. 
CHARLES FIRST. 


Character—Amiable and accomplished ; a kind hus 
band, a fond father, an indulgent king. 

Right to the throne—Son of James First. 

Line—Stuart. 


Children—Charles Second ; James, afterwards king ; 
Henry, duke of Gloster ; Mary, married to the prince of 
Orange ; Elizabeth, who died young ; Henrietta, married 
to the duke of Orleans. 


Possessions—England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and 
colonies in America. 

Death—1649. Beheaded by his own subjects. 

Remarkable E-vents—A great plague-in London. Dr. 
Lamb murdered in the street, and the city fined therefor 
£6000. The fatal long parliament began, 1640. Three 
bloody battles fought between people of the same nation, 
namely, Hill, Marston-Moor, aud Naseby. Crom- 
well made General of the parliament troops. The whole 
order of bishops and evekbiteee abolished. Thomas 


Parr, said to be 152 years old, died in 1635. 
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‘Farner,’ said James Nelson, ‘I heard 
you remark, in talking to my mother of 
the misfortunes of Mr. Thomson, that 
he was ruined by his good nature. I 
always thought before that good nature 
was a very estimable quality, and never 
ruined any body; how then could Mr. 
Thomson be ruined by his good nature ?? 

‘That depends very much,’ said Mr. 
Nelson, ‘ in what sense you are to under- 
stand the term good nature. Many es- 
timable people, who have got on in the 
world through their own industry and 
the blessing of God, are good natured ; 
but that virtue was joined to other quali- 
ties, which enabled them to exercise 
their good nature in a just proportion to 
the different circumstances and cases of 
events; for “instance, it would be consid- 
ered good nature in me to give money to 
every beggar that demanded it, but this 
would not be a right use of my good na- 
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ture, and I would find, that in time I 
would have done more harm than good, 
and I might impair my estate and ruin 
my family by the wrong exercise of my 
good nature. In talking of Mr. Thom- 
son, | should rather have said he did not 
know when to say No, and was thus led 
into many situations and difficulties 
which a more prudent person would 
have avoided. Do you recollect some 
time ago of young Miller’s inveigling 
you away to take a long walk against 
your promise to your mother, as you 
were then just recovered from a long ill- 
ness, and unable for any severe exertion, 
and how much you afterwords suffered 
on that account? Now, your reason for 
going with him—for the idea that you 
were doing wrong took away all enjoy- 
ment from the excursion—was, that you 
did not like to say no; thus you did 
yourself harm from want of a right firm- 
ness of mind. No doubt some of your 
companions thought you were good na- 
tured in giving up your inclination to 
join them, but a little firmness of mind 
might have spared you the tedious con- 
finement of your relapse, or your pa- 
rents the mortification of finding that 
you had broken your word. 

‘O father,’ said James,‘I was soa- 
shamed of my conduct! but that is now 
many years ago, and I hope I should not 
do the same thing again.’ 

I did not recal this to your mind,..,. 
said Mr. Nelson,.... for the purpose of 
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mortifying you,—far from it; but as an 
instance, to show that where the mind is 
not kept in subjection, and exercised 
whilst young, it is almost impossible to 
alter the bias of it in future life. As I 
have been all my life intimately acquain- 
ted with Mr. Thomson, I will give you 
a short sketch of some parts of his his- 
tory, and you will then see how much 
he was his own enemy, by the want of 
a little resolution to deny what he must 
often have considered it imprudent to 
grant. I recollect when we were at 
school together of his nearly losing his 
life, by his heedlessness on venturing on 
the ice when it was not strong enough 
to bear his weight. We had been cau- 
tioned against it by our master, but some 
of our bigger boys had determined to go 
to see it and judge forthemselves. They 
accordingly set out, and prevailed on 
young Thomson to accompany them. 
They found the ice on the lake to appear- 
ance solid enough ; but before they trusted 
themselves on it, they persuaded young 
Thomson, as he was the youngest and 
the lightest of the party, to go first, as 
they would then see, before they ven- 
tured on it themselves, if the ice was 
strong enough to bear their greater 
weight. A moment’s reflection would 
have convinced any rational being of 
the great danger of this proposal; but 
proud of being taken notice of by boys 
older than himself, he foolishly consen- 
ted, and was near paying the penalty of 
his life for his heedlessness and rash- 
ness. 


The same facility of disposition char. 
acterised his whole course of education 
at school. Many a scrape he got him- 
self into, and many a punishment he un- 
derwent for faults and misdemeanors, in 
which, though not the ringleader, he 
was commonly a sharer. This easiness 
of disposition was taken advantage of by 
some of his school-fellows, who made 
him a tool in their hands, and while they 
reaped the benefit, he commonly under- 
went the punishment. He could deny 
nothing to whoever asked him, and 
though naturally an amiable lad of good 
talents, he gradually became shunned by 
those boysin the school who had any regard 
for their own improvement; and as he 
was shunned by the one party, he grad- 
ually fell into the other, till at last he 
was sure to be suspected when any fault 
had been committed. 

After he left school and went into busi- 
ness, fora little time he seemed improved, 
and we had all hopes that he had seen 
the folly of his conduct, and were re- 
joicing at the alteration; but gradually 
he fell back into his old habits, till at 
length from his procrastination and want 
of care nothing could be depended or 
trusted to him. I recollect well his lo- 
sing a profitable agency by his being 
out of the way when his principal called, 
though he had written, announcing his 
intended arrival, and begging him to be 
prepared, as he had business in other 
towns, which could not be delayed ; but 


on this day Mr. Thomson was out of 


town. The fact was, that the evening 
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before, a gentleman of his acquaintance 
called and asked him to join a party in 
the country the next day, adding, it will 
be a delightful excursion, and we cannot 
do without you. This flattered Mr. 
Thomson, and he thus went out of town 
on the very day which of all others he 
ought to have remainedathome. The gen- 
tleman for whom he conducted the busi- 
ness was very angry, and transferred his 
account to another house. This I give 
you as one example amongst, I am sorry 
to say, many others, where his good-na- 
ture, as some people would term it, op- 
erated against his own interest; and in- 
stead of the gentleman, who had been 
the innocent means of leading him a- 
way, when he knew what happened, 
feeling any gratitude to him for his com- 
pany, he secretly despised him in his 
heart; but he could not blame himself, 
for he was quite ignorant of any busi- 
ness arrangement that ought to have 
kept him at home. Now, if he had on- 
ly said that he would have been happy 
to accompany tne party, only he was 
sorry an important business engagement 
would keep him in town, he would have 
been far more respected by all his friends, 
and would not have lost his business. 
You will find, my dear boy... .con- 
tinued Mr. Nelson,.... that your com- 
panions will respect you far more from 
having a will of your own. Cheerfully 
agreeing with any thing innocent and 
harmless, but setting your face against 
every thing that you feel to be wrong,— 
decision of character forms the great dif- 
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ference between individuals. You will 
see this exemplified in a very forcible 
manner in reading history. It was the 
impossibility of denying what was asked 
of him, however wrong, that led to the 
final ruin of poor Mr. Thomson. He 
was led into being security to individu- 
als who proved themselves unworthy of 
the confidence reposed in them ; and one 
loss and misfortune happened after a- 
nother, till at last he lost his heart and 
gave up business altogether, subsisting 
in a very poor way on the remains of 
his former fortune, and thus operating as 
a warning to others, and as an example 
of a man who, from not being able to de- 
ny any thing, came at last to want al- 
most every thing. 


Miss Leslie’s Cards of Boston ; 


Comprising a variety of Facts and Descrip 
tions relative to that city, 

So arranged as to form an instructive and amusing 

PLAY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Any number of children may join in'this 
play, though four is best. The 60 cards 
having been equally dealt, each plays one 
in turn, reading it aloud before it is laid down, 
and each must follow suit by playing and* 
reading a card with a similar title. For in- 
stance, when ‘ Liberty Tree’ is played, it 
must be followed by the same cards till al] 4 
Liberty Trees are played out. If when it 
comes to your turn you have no Liberty 
Tree, you must borrow a card from your 
left-hand neighbor. If it is the card you 
want, you read it aloud and play it ; if it is 
not, you must keep it till another time, and 
lose your turn for the present. Whoever is 
out first wins the game; which must con- 
tinue on however till all the cards have been 
read and played. 
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There are fifteen different titles to the sixty Cards of Boston, each title having 4 cards, 
We have given in our past numbers five of these titles, and now add the one called 


Miscellanies. 


There was a fortification on Castle Isl- 
and in the harbor of Boston as early as 1633. 
Governor Winthrop and some of his asso- 
ciates went over in February to inspect this 
island (which was then uninhabited) and 
were detained there near two days and a 
night by the ice, without shelter and with 
nothing to eat but mussels. The first bat- 
tery was built of mud, and then rebuilt with 
pine-trees and earth. A small brick castle, 
with three rooms and 9 guns, was afterwards 
erected, and gave name to the island [now 
Fort Independence. | 

After the destruction of the tea in 1773, 
the persons to whom it was consigned took 
refuge in this fortress, fearing the resent- 
ment of the people. 

In constructing the present fort, several 
old coffins were discovered in a vault, one 
of them inscribed with the name of a man 
‘who was a faithful soldier, and a desperate 


gardener.’ 


The Common is a large and beautiful 
field on the western side of the city, and 
contains about 75 acres, and 1000 trees. It 
belongs to the citizens, and is secured to 
them by a clause in their charter which pro- 





hibits its ever being sold. It is diversified 


with several small eminences, and adorned 
with a piece of fresh water called the Cres- 
cent Pond, planted round with young elms. 
This Pond is a place of great resort for boys, 
who sail their little ships on it in summer, 
and skate on its ice in the winter. The 
Common is surrounded on three sides by 
handsome private houses; the western side 
is bounded by the large sheet of water call- 
ed the Mill Dam, and by a piece of land on 
which is cultivated a botanica! garden. 
The malls or promenades are spacious, 


well gravelled, and shaded with trees on 
both sides. 


Governor Winthrop and his companions 
found living on the peninsula of Shawmut 
an English clergyman named Blackstone, 
who had left his country on account of his 
religious opinions, and come over with En- 
dicott’s people, the settlers of Salem. His 
cottage was near Mount Vernon or Barton 
Point, and had a garden, an orchard, and a 
fine spring of water. Blackstone planted 
the first apple-trees in Massachusetts, and 
afterwards the first in Rhode-Island, to 
which province he removed, and died there 
in 1675. He lived near the Pawtucket, and 
frequently preached at Providence, bringing 
with him apples to present to the children of 
the congregation; many of whom had nev- 
er seen that fruit. 

From this man (being the first white oc- 
cupant) the right to the peninsula of Bos- 
ton was purchased by the settlers, and quit- 
claimed by the grandson of Chickatabot. 





The Common was set apart by the first 
settlers for a training field and a public pas- 
ture ground. The large and beautiful elm 
is supposed to be aboriginal, and to have 
been found there when the settlers arrived. 
There was another fine elm of equal size, 
which was cut down by the British soldiers, 
who had an encampment here in 1776. 
The common was much disfigured by the 
ditches and cellars that they had dug for 
their own accommodation. On the morn- 
ing of their departure, they proceeded to cut 
down the trees, many of which were pros- 
trated before General Howe sent orders to 
stop the work of destruction. He perhaps 
recollected, that, after the old French war, 
the forces of Massachusetts had subscribed 
for the erection of a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, to the memory of his broth- 
er, lord George Howe, who was killed at 
Ticonderoga. 
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The Greengages : a Story for little Folks. 


Wuar a plateful of beautiful greencages 
there is upon the table yonder! The 
gardener must have picked them very 
carefully, for they seem very large and 
fine—What can mother mean to do 
with them ? 

Perhaps she is going to preserve 

U VOL. x 


them ; or somebody she loves is coming 
to dinner, and they are for the dessert ; 
for when we have dear friends to visit 
us, we always give them the best we 
have, 

But who is that little girl; and what 
is she domg? 
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Little Julia (for that is her name) has 
just come into the room, and wonders 
that there is nobody there. She soon 
espies the plate upon the table; but she 
is not tall enough to see distinctly what 
it contains, and yet she would very much 
like to know what it can be. So, to ac- 
complish this, she pushes a chair up to 
the table and climbs upon it. Now she 
has a full view of the fruit, and you may 
be sure she thinks it very tempting and 
very nice. ‘QO,’ she says to herself, ‘1 
wish mother would give me some of 
those nice things — O, if they were but 
mine! How sweet and juicy they must 
be !’ 

Julia stretched out her little hand, and 
took one of the greengages; but her 
hand trembled, and her heart beat quick 
and hard, and the blood rushed into 
her round chubby face. 

Why did the little girl's hand shake ? 


‘Why did her heart beat? Why did her 


cheeks look like crimson? May she not 
eat the greengage ? 

‘No, no!’ said she softly, ‘I must 
not eat this beautiful plum, for it is not 
mine. They all belong to mother, and 
she has not given me any. No,I will 
put it back again.’ 

‘But,’ thinks Julia, looking cautious- 
ly round the room, ‘ Nobody can see me, 
for there is nobody here. I might eat a 


‘few of them; who would know it?’ 


Julia was going to put the greengage 
into her mouth: but she was not a 
wicked child; and she felt that she was 


doing wrong, for her hand trembled a- 


gain, and her little heart beat more vio. 
lently, and she returned the fruit to the 
plate. She then got off the chair, and 
O how glad she was that she had not 
taken of the greengages. 

‘Though nobody would have seen me,’ 
said she to herself, ‘I should have been 
very wicked; I should have trembled, 
and been ashamed to look at mother; 
oh I should have been so unhappy!’ 

Little Julia felt quite cheerful, and 
well pleased with herself that she had 
taken none of the fruit. ‘QO,’ said she, 
‘if nobody else had seen me, God would 
have seen me, and I should have been a 
thief !’ 

A few minutes only have elapsed 
since Julia gained this conquest over her- 
self; and see, there is her mother just 
entering the room. ‘Mother, mother,’ 
she cries, ‘what charming plums you 
have got in the plate there!’ 

‘Greengages, my dear: I told George 
to pick the best he could find, because I 
expect some visitors to-day, and you 
know our greengages are reckoned very 
fine.’ 

Her mother then looked at the plate of 
fruit, and shook her head. ‘ Somebody 
has been meddling with the fruit,’ she 
said, ‘ for it is not as I left it.’ 

Little Julia’s cheeks burned, and she 
blushed like crimson, as she embraced 
her mother, and cried, ‘ Mother, I took 
up one of the plums, but I put it back 
again,—I have not eaten any.’ And 
then she related to her mother all that 
had pase*4 and her mother was quite 
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pleased to find that her daughter had 
not been so wicked as to steal. ‘O my 
dear Julia,’ she said, ‘you did right not 
to take any of the greengages. If you 
had tasted one, you would have been 
tempted to take more; and afterwards 
you would have taken other things. 
We should soon have discovered it; and 
then every body must have despised 
you. Besides, my love, you know it is 
very wicked to steal ; for the Command- 


ment says, ‘THOU SHALT NOT STEAL,’ 
and Gop will punish those who do not 
keep his Commandments. 





The Cherries. 


Here is another child, a boy (Thomas 
is his name) who is very unlike Julia, 
for he is an ill-disposed boy. 

Thomas has just entered his father’s 
parlor. There is nobody in the room, 
for his father has gone out, and the ser- 
vants are all at their work. 

That basket, which stands upon the 
table, is full of fine large cherries, that 
have been sent as a present from a neigh- 
br. Thomas soon gets sight of the 
cherries, and cries, ‘O I will have some 
of these !’ 

The wicked boy does not consider 
that the cherries do not belong to him ; 
he thinks only how nice and ripe they 
are; and taking the basket, he helps 
himself to them one after another. 

Now and then, to be sure, he does re- 
flect how angry his father would be if he 
were to catch him, for Thomas knows 
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very well that he is doing wrong; but 
the cherries are so tempting that he can- 
not resist; and I fear he will empty the 
basket. ‘Who will know it?’ he says 
to himself: ‘If anybody should say to 
me, ‘Thomas, have you been eating 
your father’s cherries?’ I will reply, 
No! I know nothing about any cherries 
—I have not seen them.’ 

‘ You are now discovered, my deceitful 
child!’ cried an angry voice at that mo- 
ment; and his father entered the room. 
The little thief, in his fright, let the bas- 
ket fall out of his hand, and the cherries 
were scattered on the floor. 

‘Thief!’ exclaimed his provoked pa- 
rent, seizing him by the arm, ‘ you shall 
be punished as you deserve.’ 

There the naughty boy stands, trem- 
bling from head to foot. Not a word 
can he say in excuse for his conduct. 

‘What have you to say for yourself?’ 
demanded his father. ‘ Did any body 
give you the cherries? Did you know 
that they were not yours ?’ 

‘ Yes, father, yes,’ stammered the boy, 
‘IT did know it;’ and then he fell on his 
knees, and begged to be forgiven. 

But his father was very much vexed, 
and very much grieved at his wicked 
conduct. ‘O that I should have such a 
son!’ he exclaimed. 

I know not how the father punished 
this naughty boy for taking what did not 
belong to him: but this I know, that, for 
a long time afterwards, nobody thought 
well of him. If anything was missing 
in the house, they said directly, ‘I dare 
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300 STORY OF ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


say Thomas has taken it;’ and they 
called him and asked, ‘ Have you taken 
it ?—if you have, it is better to confess it 
at once ;’—and_ no matter how earnestly 
he declared his innocence, he was not 
believed. ‘No doubt he has taken it,’ 
they said, ‘for we know him to bea 
thief.’ 

His former playfellows would no lon- 
ger admit him to their games, because 
they feared he would steal their balls 
and marbles ; and when they missed any 





The true Story of 


thing, they were sure to accuse him of 
having taken it. 

Unhappy child! Nobody trusts him; 
none of his schoolfellows are willing to 
play with him; and whenever anything 
is lost, they think directly of Thomas. 

The boy was miserable. Often would 
he creep into a corner, or into an empty 
room, and cry in secret, when he had 
been called a thief. He would then ex- 
claim sobbing, ‘O I wish I had not ta- 
ken the cherries !’ 





Alexander Selkirk. 


AS RELATED BY MY GRANDFATHER. 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK was born at Lar- 
go, in the county of Fife, one of the 
eastern counties of Scotland. 

From his earliest childhood he took to 
the sea, and a very good sailor he was, 
which proved very fortunate to him, as 
you will hear. 

He was about twenty-seven years old 
when he left England, as sailing-master 
of a vessel, called the Cinyue-Ports gal- 
ley, and at that time a person of the 
name of Charles Pickering was captain. 

This vessel had sixty-three men on 
board, and sixteen guns; and when she 
sailed out of Cork, another vessel went 
with her, called the St. George, com- 
manded by a very famous navigator, 
named William Dampier. 

These two ships went tc the South 
Seas in company, intending to cruise a- 
bout or attack the Spaniards in those 
seas. On their way out Captain Pick- 


ering died, and the next in command 
was made captain. 

This person, whose name was Thom- 
as Stradling, did not agree so well with 
Dampier as Pickering had done, and at 
last the quarrel between them arose so 
high, that on arriving at Juan Fernan- 
dez, they determined to separate. 

This happened in the month of May, 
and in the September following, Strad- 
ling came again to the island of Juan 
Fernandez. His ship wanted repair, 
and he hoped they should be able to do 
something in that island towards making 
it fit for the long voyage home. It was 
whilst staying on shore that this quarrel: 
some captain and Selkirk fell out, and 
that so seriously, that they could not 
make up the affair. 

The ship is a bad one, said Selkirk, 
and our captain so disagreeable, that 
there is no submitting to him. so I shall 
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stay upon the island. Stay upon the 
island by yourself ?.....cried his compan- 
jons....truly, you would never do it! 

Never do it !..replied Selkirk...but you 
shall see that I will, for I cannot put up 
with the captain’s ways, so I am off to 
fetch my things from the ship. Alexan- 
der’s companions at first thought that he 
was jesting, and next that he was mad, 
and they did all in their power to per- 
suade him to return home with them ; 
but Selkirk laughed at their arguments, 
and brought his things on shore. 

These things consisted of his clothes 
and bedding, some sail-cloth, a gun, 
some powder and balls, a hatchet, a 
knife, a kettle, books, and his mathemat- 
ical and nautical instruments. 

Captain Stradling was very glad to 
think that he should so easily get rid of 
Selkirk, and therefore took no measures 
to turn him from his purpose. But the 
ship being mended or patched up for the 
voyage, the captain gave his sailing or- 
ders. 

It was then that Selkirk began to re- 
pent of=his hasty determination, and 
would gladly then have carried his goods 
on board again. 

The captain, however, refused to take 
either himself or his goods, saying, that 
he was only too happy to get rid of him. 

Selkirk now begged in vain not to be 
lefi in that dreadful solitude. The re- 
vengeful captain would not listen to his 
entreaties, and the ship set sail from the 
island. 

Selkirk bore up pretty well till he saw 
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the vessel set sail, and then, as he after- 
wards said, he could not restrain his 
feelings any longer ; but he threw him- 
self on the earth, and gave full vent to 
his misery. ‘ 

He was alone, alone in the world, 
with only one living creature with him, 
which knew him, or on which he could 
look to as a friend—this was his dog. 
Neither could he expect ever to see any 
other men besides enemies in the island. 
No nation but Spaniards frequented it, 
and they were great enemies at that time 
to the English. 

Though monarch of all he saw around 
him, poor Selkirk was thoroughly 
wretched, and though he had more than 
enough of the necessaries of life, he 
would gladly have given some of these 
up, to have a friend to whom he could 
speak. 

Selkirk had plenty of fish for food, al- 
so goat’s flesh in abundance, with tur- 
nips and other vegetables; but what 
were these to a man so unhappily situa- 
ted as he was? At last he became so 
dejected, that he would have gladly died. 

One day Selkirk, after bewailing his 
miserable condition, seized hold of his 
hatchet, and began to strike the rocks 
which formed the side of his cave or 
sleeping apartment. lam weary of nev- 
er-ending silence, he said, let me at least 
arouse the echo! ° 

With his blows he so shook the rocks, 
that the loose stones came thundering 
down upon him, and so great was his 
danger, that he was forced to throw him- 
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self on the earth with his face down- 
wards. How sinful I am, he cried, thus 
to peril my hfe. Can I find no other 
pastime? Wherefore do I yield to des- 
pair ? 

Look at poor Selkirk, and tell me, 
...Said grandfather,...can we do otherwise 
than pity him, though he has brought on 
his own difficulties. But a thought has 
struck him — he remembers the books 
which he brought on shore in the small 
cask. He had never yet turned to these 
books for amusemeni. He thought he 
would have recourse to them, and when 
he had recovered from his shock, he put 
his hand into the cask, and broyght out 
the volume that was uppermost. 

God was good to this poor solitary, 
for that book proved to be the Bible, 
which he had but too long neglected. 

Selkirk was now no longer unhappy, 
and yet eighteen months had passed 
since he had seen the face of a fellow- 
creature ; but with the Bible for his chief 
support, he looked forwards to a joyful 
meeting with those he loved in another 
world, and he set himself to make his 
present situation more agreeable. 

As the second summer came on, he 
made himself such a tent as Robinson 
Crusoe describes. 

Amongst his own goods he possessed 
some sail-cloth, having been sailing-mas- 
ter on board eship, and though such 
things were provided by the captain, yet 
Selkirk always liked to have a stock in 
case of necessity, and now how useful 
he found it. 


And now no longer moody and melan- 
choly, he had formed acquaintance with 
the living creatures which inhabited the 
island, and here in his summer tent, he 
is talking to one of his favorites, a bird 
of the parrot kind, which he has taught 
to speak. 

Poor Selkirk was obliged to let his 
hair grow about his face, for he had no 
razors; and his single knife was so pre- 
cious an article, that he never used it but 
on the most important occasions. 

When his clothes began to wear out, 
he found it necessary to get others, and 
this he did by killing a goat, of which 
there were plenty in the island, and sew- 
ing up for himself a rude coat, cap, and 
trousers of the skin. 

He possessed also some linen, which 
he made into shirts; and if you would 
like, miss Clara....added grandfather....to 
know how he put them together, I can 
tell you. He used a nail to make the 
holes instead of a needle, and his thread 
was the grey worsted of his stockings, 
which the carefully unravelled. 

O, grandfather ! cried Clara, how very 
long it must have taken him to make a 
shirt with such needles and thread. 

All the better, replied grandfather, for 
when he was thus employed, he had less 
time to ponder on his troubles; for if 
you have ever seen a man at work, even 
with a good needle and thread, Clara, 
you will say that poor Selkirk had a 
hard task of it with his nail and worsted. 

Indeed I should think so, said Clara, 
laughing; but, grandfather, you have 
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not told us what were Selkirk’s pet ani- 
mals. | 

Why, first and foremost was his dog, 
which he had brought from England... 
continued Mr Montague....then came his 
goats, and then his birds of the parrot 
kind, and lastly a little regiment of tame 
cals. 

Cats !..cried George;..did you say cats, 
grandfather ? 

Yes, cats, my boy....answered the old 
gentleman....for there were so many cats 
in his cave or sleeping apartment, that, 
being tame, they formed quite a little 
regiment of guards to defend him from 
the rats. 

But how did he catch the goats ? ask- 
ed Robert. These animals, when wild, 
are so swift of foot, and generally fre- 
quent such high and dangerous places. 

Robert... replied Mr Montague....Sel- 
kirk reckoned that he caught, during his 
stay on the island, no less than one thou- 
sand goats, which is about two a week; 
so you may guess he was a very quick 
runner, and clever in the pursuit. Five 
hundred of these he let loose, marking 
them by a slit in the ear, that he might 
know them again. But to prove that 
the chace was not always safe, I must 
tell you of the worst accident which be- 
fel Selkirk whilst on the island. 

One morning he set out, with his gun 
on his shoulder, and his faithful dog by 
his side, in pursuit of some birds asa 
change of food. 

He had scarcely left the sea side, to 
ascend a little hill in the heart of the isl- 


and, where he knew he should find 
some game, when a peculiarly large 
goat, with branching horns, peeped forth 
from amidst the bushes above his head, 
keenly regarding him. The day was 
cold for the time of the year, and the 
extraordinary size of the goat tempted 
Selkirk to lay down his gun, and with 
his small pistol in his hand, he ascended 
the steep in chase of the fine creature. 

The goat, perceiving his intention, at 
once started forwards, and most eagerly 
did Selkirk pursue him. On, on they 
went, the agile creature springing from 
rock to rock, followed by Selkirk, as dar- 
ing and as swift as himself, whilst the 
faithful dog kept pace with his master. 

They had reached the summit of the 
mountain ; there Selkirk, putting forth 
his hand, firmly grasped one horn of the 
animal, for he would not for its struggles 
loose his hold. 

For a moment the strife lasted; the 
next, Selkirk was aware that he was 
falling down a precipice, the height of 
which he knew not. When he came to 
himself, for he was stunned by the fall, 
he found himself lying upon the dead 
goat, which circumstance had most prob- 
ably saved his life, and his faithful dog 
was watching by his side. Selkirk 
reckoned, by his observation on the 
moon, that he had lain in that senseless 
state full twenty-four hours; and now 
he was so bruised and hurt by the fall, 
that it was with difficulty he contrived 
to crawl to his home, which he did not 
leave again for ten days. 
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Selkirk afterwards found out, on ex- goats and cats, must have been a very 
amining the place from whence he had curious sight, for he would dance and ) 
fallen, that the goat had climbed to the sing amongst them for amusement; and 
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though enemies to the English nation. 
Selkirk was quite determined to give 
himself up to them, even ai the chance 
of being taken as a prisoner to France ; 
for he most ardently longed once again 
to hear the human voice. 

He was doomed to be disappointed 
this time ; and happy was it for him that 
he suddenly considered, that it would be 
wiser for him to find out what these vis- 
itors were, before showing himself. He 
therefore concealed himself behind a 
rock, and saw the ship’s crew land; but 
they were too far off for him to distin- 
guish what country people they were. 

He followed them cautiously as they 
moved inland. They went on in a body 
for a while; but some of the party be- 
gan at length to lag behind, and the fore- 
most had seated themselves to rest on a 
grassy spot, before he came near enough 
to see them through the tall trees which 
shaded the place. 

One glance then convinced him that 
these persons were Spaniards, and he 
soon discovered also, by their manners 
and conversation, that they were Buc- 
caneers or pirates, that is sea-robbers. 

When Selkirk made this discovery, 
how glad he was ‘that he had not shown 
himself to them; for they were his coun- 
try’s bitterest enemies, and persons with 
whom no man’s life is safe. 

Selkirk thought that he saw, a- 
mong this lawless gang, the captain of 
the vessel, and also a man who resem- 
bled in dress a Jesuit priest; and in 
these particulars it appears he judged 
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rightly. This Roman Catholic priest 
was on his way to the Spanish colonies 
of South America, when he had fallen 
into the hands of the Buccaneers; but 
they had used him well, and even hand- 
somely, being themselves Roman Cath- 
olics. 

A rustling which Selkirk made a- 
mong the bushes caused the pirates to 
turn in that direction; and some of 
them, not knowing what might have 
caused the sound, seized their firelocks, 
and ran towards that part of the wood 
from whence the alarm had come. 

It was no easy matter to escape these 
men ; but Selkirk had learned to run 
like a goat, and like that animal also to 
climb the steepest crags. He knew ev- 
ery corner of the island well, and con- 
trived to keep beyond the sight of his 
pursuers. 

He was, however, so hard pressed at 
last, that be was obliged to climb into a 
tree for safety, and there to remain a 
long time without moving. Many were 
the random shots sent by the Buccan- 
eers into the bushes; but Providence 
guarded the poor solitary. Yet his fears 
were not over when he was in the tree, 
for the Spaniards passed and repassed 
beneath it, and killed some goats within 
sight of his hiding-place. 

How delighted was Selkirk when he 
found himself once again sole tenant of 
the island; and how gaily did he dance 
and sing among his goats and cats the 
evening after he had watched the Span- 
ish ship sailing away in the far distance. 
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He was aroused from his sleep that 
night, however, by a noise outside his 
cave, and rising from his couch, he soon 
discovered that it was one of his goats 
which he then remembered he had not 
seen since the morning before. 

The animal seemed to be in pain, and 
Selkirk hastened to strike a light, for he 
had made himself some torches of pine- 
tree wood ; but before he could succeed, 
the goat had ceased to utter any sound. 

Selkirk hastened to seek the poor crea- 
ture, to see if he could do it any good ; 
and with his loaded pistol in one hand, 
and his pine torch in the other, he came 
out from his cave. 

He found, to his sorrow, that the goat 
was already dead, having been wounded 
by the Buccaneers. The poor creature, 
it seemed, had just had strength enough 
left to crawl to the spot where Selkirk 
had been in the habit of feeding it when 
in health. 

This was the only real mischief done 
to Selkirk by the Buccaneers; but by it 
he was made to feel, that his situation 
might have been far worse than it was, 
and thus he became more happy and 
contented after this visit. 

It was on the morning of the second 
of February 1709, that Selkirk, who had 
climbed to a considerable height which 
overlooked the sea, saw two ships com- 
ing into the bay, and as they approached, 
he joyfully discovered that they bore the 
English colors. 

Calling his dog to him, Selkirk hasti- 


ly collected as much weod as he could, 


to make a large fire, by which to attract 
the attention of the mariners. 

The signal was understood, and the 
vessels at once entered the bay. 

On welcoming his countrymen to his 
island, Selkirk thought he spoke quite 
distinctly ; but the Englishmen looked at 
him with astonishment; for though he 
spoke English, it was scarcely intelligi- 
ble. The sailors crowded round him, 
wondering to find a human being in 
such a solitary abode; whilst they could 
not enough admire his goat-skin dregs, 
so rudely made and yet so comfortable, 

Selkirk told his story, but, as I have 
said before, his words were not clearly 
chosen ; for though he had said his pray- 
ers and read his Bible aloud, and sung 
his songs too, yet for want of some friend 
with whom to converse, he had lost ma- 
ny words, and used others in the wrong 
places. 

Selkirk found that the two ships were 
called the Duke and the Duchess, and 
that they were privateers from Bristol, 
and he discovered also an acquaintance 
on board the Duke; this was Dampier, 
in whose company he had left England. 

Dampier gave Selkirk such a good 
name as a sailor, that the captain of the 
Duke offered him the place of master’s 
mate to his vessel; and you may be 


sure, that Selkirk joyfully accepted the 


appointment. 
But I am hurrying over this part of 
my story,....said grandfather,....and have 


forgotten to tell you how Selkirk wel- 
comed the two ship’s companies to his 
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island. They had been out at sea some 
time, and they entreated to stay for a 
fortnight at Juan Fernandez. 

After the sea fare, who shall say how 
highly they relished the goats’ flesh and 
vegetables which Selkirk provided for 
them. 

He took them to see his two habita- 
tions, but the cave which he called his 
sleeping abode was so difficult of access, 
that only one of the ship’s officers would 
go with him along the ladder to see it. 

The Duke and the Duchess privateers, 
being supplied with fresh water, their 
Captains thought it time to leave Juan 
Fernandez, and to proceed on their 
cruize against the Spaniards. Selkirk 
was much pained in parting with his fa- 
vorites; but yet not even for their sakes 
could he endure the thought of being a- 
gain left in solitude. So, taking with 
him all such things as he could, he went 
on board Captain Rogers’s ship, to take 
his part in fighting against the Spanish 
pirates who infested those seas. 

For eighteen months the Duke and 
the Duchess were sailing from one port 
to another, but on the first of October 
1711. Selkirk once more stood upon En- 
glish ground. 

Here he found many people so inter- 
ested in his adventures, that they begged 
him to write them down, that they might 
be printed for the amusement of all those 
who wished to read them; and it is 
said, that from these very papers, writ- 
ten by Selkirk, Defoe wrote his interes- 
ting story of Robinson Crusoe. 
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Alexander Selkirk was buried at Lar- 
go, and his nephew, Mr. John Selkirk, 
loved to show his grave to strangers, and 
the very chest and musket used by Alex- 
ander in the island of Juan Fernandez. 


Lord Exmouth. 


Youne as he was when he first entered 
the service, and though good principles 
and feelings could not be supposed then 
to be very strongly fixed, yet he was 
guarded in his conduct, and always 
prompt to check any irreverent allusion 
to serious subjects. His youth was pass- 
ed in camps and ships, at a time when 
a coarse and profane conduct too much 
prevailed—now, happily, almost un- 
known ; but he was never deterred by a 
false shame from setting a proper ex- 
ample. A 

On board his first frigate the Winchel- 
sea, the duties of the Sunday were reg- 
ularly observed. He was always dressed 
in full uniform on that day, and having 
no chaplain, read the morning service to 
his crew whenever the weather permit- 
ted them to be assembled. Advancing 
in his bright career, the same feelings 
were more and more strikingly displayed. 
It was his practice to have a special and 
general service of thanksgiving after ev- 
ery signal deliverance or success. Too 
often it is found, that with the accession 
of worldly honors, the man _ becomes 
more forgetful of the good Providence 
from which he received them. From 
this evil Lord Exmouth was most hap- 
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pily kept ; and additional distinctions on- 
ly the more confirmed the unaffected 
simplicity and benevolence of his charac- 
ter. Finally, after the last and greatest 
of his services, a battle of almost unex- 
ampled severity and duration, and fought 
less for his country than for the world, 
his gratitude to the Giver of the victory 


was expressed in a manner the most ed. 
ifying and delightful. When the same 
good man was fitting out the fleet with 
which he was to attack Algiers, he took 
care that all the crews should be ‘proper. 
ly supplied with Bibles; and with this 
view, he obtained from the Portsmouth 


depot every copy which could be procured, 





Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls. 


Why a rotten Apple is bitter. 
Mr W. How many of these apples and 


pears are decaying! You should shut 
your eyes when you eat them, and then 
you would not see the rotten parts. 

Esther. But it is so very bitter ! 

MrW. Bitter! why should a rotten 
apple be bitter ? 

Amelia. That we may not eat it. 

Mr W. And why should you not eat it? 

Tom. Because we should spoil the 
seeds. 

MrW. And so you believe that ap- 
ples rot, and become bitter, so that some, 
at least, may be thrown away, and, 
when they reach the ground, may be- 
come trees of new species and varieties. 

Tom. It seems to me to be reasonable. 

Mr W. And so it does to me, although 
it never struck me before. And, now I 
think of it, we see something of the 
same sort in the seed-stalk of some of 
the grasses. 

Tom. I have read that the seed-stalk 
is bitter, and I have seen that animals 
invariably reject them. 


Mr W. This is only one of a series of 
wonderful modes of preserving seeds, 
If the apple and pear did not quickly rot, 
they would all be eaten, either by man 
or beast, and God’s great design of cov- 
ering the earth with flowers and fruits 
would be frustrated. 

Tom. It seems to me that the seed of 
the apple is covered with such a deli- 
cious covering, that man may be induced 
to carry it from place to place, so that the 
seeds may be dispersed over the world. 

MrW. The flesh of the apple is 
tempting, that it may be eaten; the seed 
is surrounded with a core, that it may be 
rejected. It is necessary that the fruit 
should decay, that the seed may grow. 
Did you ever think, Tom, of the many 
things that make fruit decay ? 

Tom. Let me remember—Frost shall 
be first, for he destroys apple-life whole- 
sale. The next is a bruise or hurt. 

- MrW. In what manner are ripe ap 
ples like old men ? 

Amelia. Because they are wrinkled. 

Ella. Because their skins are rough. 


MrW. Neither one nor the other. If 
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you bruise or injure an old man, he may 
recover Slowly, but more frequently dies. 
Jf you injure a young one, he soon gets 
well: it is just so with apples and with 
pears. 

Tom. Did you ever watch a young 
apple when it was bruised 2? 

MrW. Look into this basket of ap- 
ples. Almost every apple has either a 
black spot or a red one upon it: these 
are the scars of wounds and bruises, re- 
ceived when young. Here are others 
with fresh bruises upon them, and they 
will decay in a few days. 

Tom. What does this prove ? 

Mr W. It proves this—that the great 
object in causing the apple-tree to blos- 
som and bear fruit, has been the preser- 
vation and ripening of the seed; that, 
until the seed is ripe, the apple is hardy, 
and cares nothing for all its knocks and 
thumps ; that, when ripe, there is a grate- 
ful juicy fruit to tempt man to carry the 
seed to other climes; but,’by an inevita- 
ble law, it must be consumed or thrown 
away—which is only another name for 
sowing the apple-seeds. 


—_—_— 


Nowing Seeds, 


Mr W. Since last evening we have 
received a present of cocoa-nuts. 

Ella. What can be the use of a cocoa- 
nut ? 

Mr W. If you had been shipwrecked 
upon some desolate island, where there 
was nothing but cocoa-nuts, you would 


be thankful for a nut that would supply 
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you with food and drink. To me, there 
is no tree more wonderful than this. 

Tom. Was not the cocoa-nut tree one 
of the first trees found to grow upon the 
newly emerged coral island ? 

MrW. If by newly emerged you 
mean the coral island that has just raised 
its head above the water, I say yes. 

Tom. How could it get there ? 
bird could carry it. 

MrW. Are you sure of that ? 

Tom. Yes—quite sure. 

MrW. Well then, suppose it swam 
there. It seems beautifully formed for 
swimming. Had the nut been solid, it 
might, and probably would, have sunk 
to the bottom ; but, being hollow within, 
it swims like wood. There is another 
contrivance for conveying seeds from 
places so unexpected, that I could hardly 
bring myself to believe it, until I saw it; 
and that is the wrapping up of the sea- 
seeds in a sort of glue, that cannot be 
dissolved in water. 

Tom. Why is this glue placed around 
them ? 

MrW. For two purposes. One, to 
make them stick to every object they 
come near, but specially to enable them 
to be transported from one ocean to a- 
nother, at the bottoms of ships. 

Tom. Did not Sir H. Davy invent 
something to prevent the salt water cor- 
roding the copper bottoms of ships ? 

Mr W. He did; and he’ saved the cop- 
per, but he would have sunk the ship. 

Tom. How could that be ? 

MrW. All ship bottoms are troubled 
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with adhering matters; but the noxious 
nature of the copper kept many from 
growing to it. When the great chemist 
had prevented this, immense masses of 
this jelly clung to the bottom, and would 
soon have rendered her unable to sail. 

Tom. Do not some seeds pass through 
the stomachs of animals ? 

MrW. OO yes, and pass without in- 
jury. You are able now to tell me, how 
it is they are not digested and destroyed. 

Tom. Because they are alive—the 
stomach-juice cannot destroy anything 
having life. 

MrW. Another mode of carrying 
seeds is by hooks, which cause them to 





stick to the clothing; and there is a. 
nother, more extraordinary still. 

Tom. There can be nothing more ex. 
traordinary than these just mentioned, 

MrW. It is now a quarter of a cen- 
tury since I felt how some seeds were 
sown. 

Amelia. Felt seed-sowing!—Did a 
cocoa-nut fall upon your head ? 

MrW. No; but I was sitting upon 
the top of a high hill in Yorkshire, in 
the midst of many acres of broom ; as 
the sun shone brightly, the pods were 
bursting every minute, and, as I stood 
up to listen, now and then I was hit by 
one of these flying shot. 


ONL NL ed 


Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother Brian. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 270. 


It was always a high treat to me in 
my boyhood to see animals roaming a- 
broad in their wild state. Otters, foxes, 
hares, weasles, even rats and mice, have 
contributed to my pleasure. As I grew 
older this inclination increased, and I 
could almost have ventured alone into 
the forest to gaze on the lordly lion, the 
stealthy tiger, or the prowling wolf. 
The bristly boar fearlessly roaming the 
woods and jungles is a sight of a pecu- 
liar kind. 

I had never seen the wild boar hun- 
ted, and knowing that preparations were 
being made for a hunt on the morrow, 
my mind was made up to join the party, 
which consisted of horse and footmen, 
armed with heavy wooden lances shod 


with iron, called boar spears, and some 
carried guns and pistols. 

There were many plantations and gar- 
dens near, which had been sadly injured 
by the boars, who had rooted up the 
ground, and destroyed every thing eat- 
able that came in their way. 

Those who have never seen any other 
hunting beside that practised in Amer- 
ca, can form but a poor notion of the 
danger of hunting such animals as the 
lion, tiger, and wild boar. Not but 
what there is danger in a stag chase, a 
fox hunt, and a run after a hare, but the 
peril is pretty much confined to the leaps 
necessary to be taken, little being te be 
apprehended from the animals pursued. 

In our hunting party there were Euro- 
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peans, Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Par- 
sees. A few were ‘topiwallas,’ or hat 
people, as the inhabitants call Europe- 
ans, but the greater part ‘ pagri-wallas,’ 
or turban people. Pooroo, the princi- 
pal hunter, a slim, dark man, from the 
banks of the Brahmapootra, made up 
for his want of strength by his invinci- 
ble courage, great self-possession, and 
wondrous activity; his watchful eye let 
nothing escape him; his ready hand 
knew when to strike and when to for- 
bear. Seldom did he throw away his 
strength or return unsuccessful from the 
field. He sallied forth habited like a 
European, with a boar-spear in his hand, 
a short sword by his side, and a knife 
stuck in his girdle. 

The haunt of the wild boars was well 
known to the hunters, who with their 
dogs, principally of the mastiff kind, led 
the way to a thicket as closely tangled 
as if it had grown without a tree or a 
shrub being removed since the Flood. 
The dogs entered the thicket, and the 
horsemen and footmen, with the excep- 
tion of a few, who attended the dogs to 
encourage them, were scattered round in 
different directions. 

In about a quarter of an hour by the 
furious barking of the dogs it was evi- 
dent that a boar had been found, and 
soon, crashing through the branches. and 
brushwood, he suddenly made his ap- 
pearance, within a dozen yards of the 
spot where I stood with a boar spear in 
my hand. 

The boar was of a very unusual size, 
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of a dark brindled color, indeed almost 
black,-and as he rushed onward, his 
back bristled, his ears erect, and his 
mouth open, showing to advantage his 
enormous tusks, he looked a formidable 
animal to have anything to do with. 

It would have been an easy thing to 
shoot the boar, but the hunters seemed 
willing to prolong the chase, for the 
excitement and amusement it afforded. 

The savage animal stretched across 
the country ata good pace; but being 
annoyed by dogs, he turned upon them, 
and, in an instant, ripped up the side of 
one of them with a stroke of his tusks. 

Again the chase was continued, and 
the rapid run of the wild animal kept 
the horses at a tolerable hard gallop, 
but the dogs. getting ahead, the boar 
made another turn, keeping the pack at 
bay. Two more dogs were disabled, 
and a hunter, who planted his spear in 
the boar’s neck, was in great jeopardy. 
The enraged monster caught hold of 
the lance with his teeth and tore it from 
the wound, running upon the man who 
had wounded him with great impetuos- 
ity ; Pooroo was at hand, and succeed- 
ed in rescuing him, but not till the poor 
fellow had got a rent in the calf of his 
leg, which altogether disabled him; he 
was left behind, his leg having been tied 
up as carefully as the case would allow. 

By this time it was the wish of the 
hunters to kill the boar as speedily as 
possible, for he seemed likely to do much 
mischief. A ball or two which struck 
him did not seem to have much effect. 
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Being on foot, the better part of the 
chase would have been unseen by me 
had not the boar turned so frequently to 
face the dogs; as it was, it occasioned 
me to make the best use of my legs. 
The furious animal now began to tire, 
stopping oftener than before, and, at last, 
took refuge in a small but thick jungle, 
form which the dogs could not dislodge 
him. 

I had hitherto through all the chase 
been only a looker on, but, heated by 
running, and excited by the cheering 
and brave conduct of the huntsmen, I 
approached the chafed animal within the 
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length of a hog-spear as he kept the 


dogs at bay in the jungle. A Lascar 
armed like myself was at my elbow, and 
a dozen other people within as many 
yards distance. 

It seemed to me that the boar, bleed. 
ing as he was, could have but little 
strength remaining, for he had been re- 
peatedly shot, wounded by hog-spears, 
and bitten by the dogs: seeing a favora- 
ble opportunity I dashed in my spear be- 
tween his fore legs, but had reason to 
repent my rashness; my blow was not 
given with sufficient force, and in a mo- 
ment both the Lascar and myself were 
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prostrate in the jungle. I recovered my 
feet, and a dog which sprang forwards 
received the wound which otherwise 
would have been inflicted on me. Un- 
fortunately I had lost my spear, but 
grasping a long dagger which I carried, 
| retreated to the foot of a large tree with 
another companion in the chase. The 
boar attacked us with savage fury, again 
I fell beneath his feet as did my compan- 
ion also. In struggling to extricate my- 
self from my perilous situation, I drew 
upon me the rage of the wild boar; he 
attacked me as | lay on the ground, 
trampling me under foot, tearing my 
clothes, and giving me a slight rip near 
the ribs. At this moment the short 
sword of Pooroo was plunged into his 
neck, and the rest of the hunters, clo- 
sing round him, soon after pinned the 
enraged monster to the earth with their 
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boar spears. Had it not been for this 


timely aid, Quintin Harewood would 
never have given this account. The 
wild boar was killed, and three or four 
others in the course of the day. This 
adventure made me a little more cau- 
tious afterwards, when placed in a sim- 
ilar stiuation. 

Though I have been astonished by 
many things in this wonderful world, 
few things have surprised me more than 
the snake charmers of India. We met 
with these men in several places, and 
stood gazing with wonder, while the co- 
bra de capellas writhed round their necks 
and their naked arms and legs, as though 
they were really delighted with the wild 
music of the pipe that was played by 
the snake-charmer. 

At Calcutta we saw the famous Black 
Hole, where a hundred and forty-six En- 
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glish prisoners were once crammed in 
the hottest part of the year. The heat 
produced excessive perspiration and ra- 
ging thirst, and the want of air amount- 
ed almost to suffocation; only twenty- 
three were taken out alive the following 
morning. What dreadful miseries has 
war inflicted on mankind! 

One of the greatest curiosities in all 
India is the statue of the granite moun- 
tain. Brian and I set off from the place 
we were at in the Mysore to see it, and 
it certainly far surpassed our expecta- 
tions. 

It stands on a granite hill two hun- 
dred feet high, and the statue, which 
represents a celebrated saint, is from 
sixty to seventy. It is, indeed, a moun- 
tain of itself, forming a part of the rock 
below, and has, with incredible labor, 
been formed into the shape of a human 
being. 

The little scenic groups which are 
constantly presented to the eye of a 
stranger in a foreign land are very inter- 
esting: in India they were numberless. 
Here was a palankeen handsomely deco- 
rated, carried by bearers in very gaudy 
dresses ; and there a gaily painted bud- 
gerow, or barge, glided down the river, 
its gilded prow glittering in the sun. 
In one part might be seen, beneath a ve- 
randah, groups of children dressed in 


‘panjammahs, trowsers, and ornamented 


with silver or golden armlets and ban- 
gles on their wrists and ankles. And in 
another, natives and officers smoking 


their hookahs, or chewing paun, a sweet- 


meat made of opium and sugar. Then 
the mixture of palankeen bearers, dan- 
dies, or boatmen, coolies, Malays, Se- 
poys, and soldiers, was wonderfully in- 
teresting to me and to Brian also. 

At Bombay all the different classes, 
castes, dresses, customs and languages of 
India seemed to be brought together, 
While the number of pagodas and tem- 
ples, churches and josshouses, showed 
no small variety in their modes of reli- 
gious worship. Parsees, Hindoos, Ma- 
hometans, and Catholics, might be seen 
worshipping fire, bowing down to idols, 
prostrating and walking in procession 
with hosts and crucifixes, according to 
their several customs. Flowing robes, 
twisted turbans, armlets, bangles, and 
nose-rings, sandals and slippers, were 
seen in all directions, and skins of all 
hues, from the Ethiopian black to the 
pale European, caught our attention. 

Though neither Brian nor I had read 
our Bibles so diligently as we ought to 
have done, yet we knew enough of 
them to be occasionally reminded of dif- 
ferent passages by the customs of the 
people around us, which seemed to be 
exactly the same as those described or 
alluded to in the Sacred Scriptures. As 
in the deserts of Arabia we had been re- 
minded, by the merchants and camels, of 
Joseph and the Ishmaelites, so in India 
the women ‘drawing water,’ ‘ grinding 
at the mill,’ and wearing ‘tinkling orna- 
ments’ on the ankles, brought to our re- 
collection other parts of Holy Writ. 
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MR BRUSH. 


I HAVE not much more to tell you about 
‘Squirrels and other animals,’ for by the 
time the tenants of the oak-tree had collec- 
ted a good stock of provisions, the weather 
had become rather cold and dismal, and it 
seemed likely that the winter would set in 
very early that year. But the time for 
their long sleep was not yet quite arrived, 
and on fine days they were still to be seen 
abroad, roaming about from tree to tree, and 
sometimes bringing home a few more nuts 
and acorns. But to find these they were 
now obliged to search on the ground, for the 
wind had shaken the ripe fruit from the 
trees. Now they were relieved from the 
dread of being seized by their terrible ene- 
my, they could ramble about where they 
pleased. 

One day asthey were rummaging about 
among the dry leaves under the hazel- 
bushes, the squirrels fell in with the very od- 
dest creature they had ever seen. They 
had heard from Leatherwing that such an 
animal lived in the woods, but they did not 
think they should ever meet with him, as the 
bat had told them that he never came a- 
broad till it was dark. But the old fellow 
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was mistaken a little for once in his life, for 
here this most extraordinary looking crea- 
ture certainly was, in the middle of the day. 
From the description Brush had received of 
this animal, he knew at once that he was 
one T'ouchmenot, a hedgehog; and that 
though he was considered to be rather a 
queer-tempered fellow, he was not likely to 
do him any harm. But the young squirrels 
and their mother were so frightened at his 
very warlike appearance, that they leaped 
up into the bushes overhead. 

Brush remained on the ground, but his 
family observed that he took care to keep 
close to the stem of a small tree, for he 
thought that if his new acquaintance should 
become uncivil, he could not possibly climb 
up after him. After the two animals had 
looked at each other for some time in silence, 
Touchmenot began the conversation. 

Touchmenot. Well! what d’ye stare at ? 
What d’ye want? Never saw me before, 
eh! Hope you will remember me when we 
meet again, for you have looked at me long 
enough, I am sure, with those great black 
eyes of yours. 

O! don’t be frightened! You may stare 
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at me til] you are blind for all care. I’m 
not ashamed of myself. Odearno! Well, 
how you have examined me pretty well, 
who d’ye think I am, eh? 

Brush, (rather frightened at the surly 
address of the stranger) 1 believe you are 
called Mr Touchmenot, are you not, sir ? 

Touchmenot. Touchmenot, indeed ! what 
fool told you that? ‘Well, I don’t care, they 
may call me so if they please. Ha! ha! 
no bad name neither! Touch me not, I ad- 
vise you, or you will smart for it! So that’s 
the name they gave me, is it? O, with all 
my heart! And what else have you heard 
about me, Mr. Greateyes ? 

Brush. O, nothing very particular. Yes 
now I recollect, I have heard that you have 
got a very odd way of defending yourself, 
by rolling up into a ball, when you see any 
animal coming that you think is an enemy. 

Touchmenot. That 1 think is an enemy ? 
I consider all animals my enemies. Except 
my own family, I don’t believe I have a 
friend in the world. My comfort is, that I 
am very well able to take care of myself; 
and yet I can neither fly like a bird, nor run 
like a hare, nor swim like a fish, nor leap 
like yourself. No, Ican do none of these ; 
but I can roll up, and so set all my enemies 
at defiance; and I had half a mind to have 
done so when I first saw you, but it was 
hardly worth while, for you are much small- 
er than I am, and besides, to tell you the 
truth, you look rather like a good-tempered 
fellow. Now what other tales have you 
heard about my doings ? 

Brush. Why if you wont be angry, I 
was going to say, though I didn’t believe it 
at the time, but I Aave heard it said that 


you are rather fond of milk, and don’t mind 
sucking the farmers’ cows sometimes. 

Touchmenot. So you have heard that ri- 
diculous story have you? ‘Well, you say 
you don’t believe it, so I sha’n’t take the 
trouble to prove what a monstrous fib it is. 
Now then, I'll tell you what I have heard 
about you. I have heard that you are rath- 
er fond of nuts, and that, not content with 
eating as many as you can possibly cram, 
you are such a glutton that you carry a 
great many home with you, on purpose to 
stuff yourself with in the winter. 

Brush. Well, and what harm? Nuts 
are very wholesome food, 1am sure. And 
don’t you lay up any store of provisions for 
the winter, then ? 

Touchmenot. Not I, indeed! I am better 
employed in the winter than in eating. I 
sleep all the winter, Mr. Nutcracker! When 
the weather gets a little colder, perhaps in 
a few days, I shall creep into my snug nest 
which I have made under the roots of a 
great tree. There I shall roll myself up, in 
my bed of dry leaves, and when once fairly 
asleep, I am safe till next spring. Nothing 
can make me wake up. What a fool I 
should be to trouble myself about the quan- 
tity of food for the winter, when I am sound 
asleep all the time ! 

Brush. And what do you live upon, when 
you are awake, if it isn’t an unfair ques 
tion ? 

Touchmenot. O, 1 am not very particu- 
lar. Almost anything will do at a pinch, 
I often make a meal upon roots and vegeta- 
bles, when I can find nothing else. But! 
like animal food much better, such as i 
sects, worms, snails, bird’s eggs, frogs, mice, 
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and now and then I dine upon a snake when 
] can contrive to catch him. Well! what’s 
the matter now? What do you jump up 
into the tree for? 

Brush. O, shocking ! I never heard any- 
thing so dreadful in my life! I beg your 
pardon. I mean, I should not like to dine 
upon snake at all. 

Touchmenot. Very likely not. Tastes 
differ you know. But here comes a gentle- 
man who will most certainly dine upon you, 
if you don’t get up a little higher into the 
tree; for though he can’t elimb, he is a pret- 
ty good leaper. For my part, I scorn to run 
away from any animal, large or small. 
Stay where you are, and you will see some 
fun. 

The animal that now approached was a 
hungry young fox, who would certainly 
have made a meal of the squirrel if he 
could have caughthim. But after trying to 
reach him, by jumping till he was tired, he 
gave it up at last for a bad job; and then, 
spving the hedgehog, he dashed at him, as 
if he had intended to have swallowed him 
at asingle mouthful. But Touchmenot was 
quite prepared for the attack, for he had 
rolled himself up into a round ball, with noth- 
ing but sharp spines sticking out on every 
side; and when the fox attempted to seize 
his prey, you would have laughed to have 
seen how very much surprised and disap- 
pointed he looked. As he was but young, 
though he appeared more than half-grown, 
I suppose he had never seen a hedgehog be- 
fore, or he would not have acted so impru- 
dently, for he pounced upon this ball of 
spines as he would upon a rabbit, or a pheas- 
ant, but he soon found out his mistake, and 
retreated to a little distance, howling dis- 
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mally, and licking his bleeding lips and nose. 

When he recovered a little from his sur- 
prise, he made another attempt. But now 
he proceeded more cautiously, and rolled old 
Touchmenot over and over with his paws, 
hoping to find some part of him that was 
not protected by this spiny coat of armor. 
He could make nothing of it! This strange- 
looking ball was spines above, spines below 
—strong, sharp spines on every side. It 
was really very provoking, for it contained 
a nice meal inside, no doubt, if he could but 
get at it. 

After watching his vain attempts for 
some time the squirrels saw that the fox had 
no chance of succeeding, and they made the 
best of their way home, keeping on the trees 
for fear he should leave Touchmenot, and 
follow them instead. However, they had 
nothing to fear from this silly young fellow, 
for he seemed fully occupied in rolling this 
tiresome ball about, but how long he con- 
tinued his amusement, I cannot tell. How- 
ever, I must inform you, that the hedgehog 
boasted rather too much, when, he said he 
could set all his enemies at defiance, by his 
strange plan of defence; for though very 
few animals will venture to attack him when 
rolled up, it sometimes happens that a thor- 
oughly game and courageous terrier-dog 
will seize him, and kill him too, in spite of 
his prickly armor. Of course, his own lips 
and mouth must suffer severely from the an- 
imal’s sharp spines. 

A week or two afier the interview with 
the hedgehog, one very cold dismal after- 
noon, all the squirrels were in the nest, ex- 
cept the father of the family, and he was 
gone abroad for a short time just to stretch 
his legs a little. Suddenly he darted into 
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the hole, as if he had been pursued by a- 
nother wild-cat, and when he was asked 
what was the matter, he exclaimed, “Snow! 
cold, dismal snow! Flakes of snow as 
large as white butterflies, and falling so 
thickly that I could hardly see my way back 
to the nest! Here I am, however, and here 
I mean to stay till fine weather comes again. 
It will be along while before that happens 
though, I fancy.’ 

Brush was a true prophet. The weather 
became colder and colder every day, till at 
last, after a sharp frosty night, the squirrels 
quite forgot to wake up in the morning, and 
then their first long nap of several weeks be- 
gan. If you could have looked in upon 
them in their comfortable nest, you could 
hardly have believed that the little curled 
up squirrels, with their blankets over their 
heads, were the same active, playful crea- 
tures, whose summer gambols ameng the 
branches had afforded you so much amuse- 
ment. 

Well then, there can be nothing more to 
say about these sleeping squirrels, and now 
I must inform you what effect the cold 
weather had upon the other animals, whose 
summer habits have been imperfectly de- 
scribed in this history. The dormice, in their 
nests at the bottom of the oak-tree, and the 
water-rats, in their holes in the bank of the 
pond, were sound asleep also; but all these 
animals had taken the precaution to provide 
a store of provisions for the early part of the 
spring, and in case they should wake up for 
a few days in the winter. Now, with re- 
spect to the curious little water-shrew-mouse, 
Velvet-coat, I am not quite so certain about 
his winter habits. But no doubt he slept 
comfortably in his hole till the spring; and 
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as he was an insect-feeder, we may con- 
clude that he followed the example of Touch- 
menot, in not laying up food for the winter, 
I have in reserve an interesting history of 
the largest quadruped in the world. This 
history, which is somewhat long, will be 
commenced in our next number. 
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As Bernard Gilpin, the great preacher, 
was on his way to London in custody of 
officers who had been sent to arrest him for 
preaching doctrines favorable to the Refor- 
mation, it happened that he broke his leg, 
and was detained upon the road by that ac- 
cident. He had frequently observed to his 
keepers by the way, that nothing befals us 
but what is intended for our good; and 
when this calamity occurred to him, they in- 
quired with a sneer, Whether he thought 
that his broken leg was so intended? He 
meekly answered, that he had no doubt it 
was. And a merciful Providence verified 
his words in a most remarkable manner ; 
for, in point of fact, before Mr. Gilpin could 
reach London, queen Mary died ; the snare 
was broken, and he was delivered. Had 
this accident not providentially occurred, we 
might have had to add the name of Ber- 
nard Gilpin to the list of martyrs. 


Charade, 


My first is called or bad or good— 
May pleasure or offend ye ; 

My second, in a thirsty mood, 
May very much befriend ve. 

My whole, though styled a ‘ cruel word,’ 
May yet appear a kind one ; 

It often may with joy be heard, 
With tears may often blind one. 
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The Young Authors. 


(Mr. Heathcote, tutor to Percy and 
Charles Howard.) 


Mr H. Well, boys, have you com- 
menced your book? I am all anxiety to 
know how ‘you succeed. 

P. O yes, sir; we have already writ- 
ten a great deal, though it is much more 
difficult than we imagined. 

MrH. | thought you would soon make 
that discovery ; and, when written, the 
question will be,—is it worth reading ? 
Formerly it used to be thought very dil- 
igent if a moderate-sized book was com- 
posed in about nine years: at present it 
is the fashion to write one ina week, 
and read it in an hour; for the majority of 
readers rush through the story as if read- 
ing for a wager, and when they arrive 
at the conclusion, know scarcely more of 
the contents than the guard of the mail 
does of the contents of the letters to be 
distributed at the end of his journey. 
However, I intend to listen with pro- 
found attention to your work,—so pray 
begin. 

C. We have not yet quite settled how 
it is to be arranged, sir, but will give 
you the outline, and then perhaps, you 
will aid us with your advice. In the 
first place, the story is to commence at 
the time of the Crusades, or Holy Wars, 
about the year 1096, when the Christian 
nations of the west undertook to rescue 
Jerusalem and the tomb of our Savior 
from the hands of the Saracens and 


Turks. Our hero is a young German 
knight, whose castle of Luzelstein stands 
upon a rocky crag, within sight of ‘ the 
Seven Hills,’ the designation of seven 
lofty peaks, rising high above the chain 
of mountains bordering on the Rhine: 
then we mean to introduce the origin of 
knighthood, and— 

P. O never mind all that long story, 
Charles. Do let me read, Mr. Heath- 
cote, the part about the lion-fight that 
uncle Herbert allowed us to copy from 
his travels. 

Mr H. O ho! young gentleman,—so 
this is the way you write your book, in- 
deed! However, I have no doubt it will 
be an improvement upon your own style 
—let us hear. Is the whole of it your 
uncle’s, or any part your own ? 

P. It is all his, sir, that I am going 
to read ; he wrote it many years ago, and 
said we might make extracts. Charles, 
have you got the note that belongs to 
‘the bird of the Bedouin?’ To explain, 
it means a peculiar breed of Arab horses. 

C." Yes, here it is. I had better read 
it now, in the words of a modern au- 
thor: ‘ These horses are educated in the 
tents, among the children of the Arabs, 
with a tender familiarity which trains 
them in the habits of gentleness and at- 
tachment. They are accustomed only 
to walk and to gallop; their sensations 
are not blunted by the incessant use of 
the spur and whip ; their powers are re- 
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suit. No sooner do they feel the touch 
of the hand or stirrup, than they dart a- 
way with the swiftness of the wind; 
and if their friend be dismounted in the 
rapid career, they instantly stop till he 
has recovered his seat.’ 

P. Now, Charles, do read the other 
bit we wish to introduce, but don’t ex- 
actly know how; and yet the more we 
can say against the hideous fashion of 
docking horses, the better. 

L. ‘I heard a gentleman, who had 
travelled much in the east, remark, that 
the Turkish horses rarely stumble ; 
which he attributed, and with some ap- 
pearance of truth to their long tails. It 
is a maxim among all true philosophers, 
that nature has given nothing in vain: 
and there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that nature has given the horse his 
tail, to balance and assist his motions. 
Would the swallow, or the dove, be as- 
sisted in their flight by the loss of their 
tails?—or the greyhound in his speed, 
by docking him ?’ 

Mr H. Well certainly, Percy, it will 
require some ingenuity to introduce 
these sentiments in a tale of the eleventh 
century, especially as we read, at that 
time horses were allowed to retain their 
flowing manes and tails. But I am im- 
patient to hear your story. Have you 
no heroines as well as heroes ? 

C. O yes, sir,—two sisters Lauretta 
and Yolenta, of the house of Wolken- 
bourg (Castle of the Clouds) ; but do be- 
gin, Percy. 

P. ‘Sir Gerold of Luzelstein not on- 


ly gained the love as well as obedience 
of his soldiers, by his active, vigilant, 
yet mild command, but also won the 
high esteem of his general. Unlike 
other young men, he did not pass his 
time in riot and dissipation, in preference 
to acquiring a knowledge of his duty; 
and though he sought no enterprise with 
the forwardness of inexperienced youth, 
yet he evaded none from feelings of fear. 
His motto was, ‘Prudence with valor, 
and bravery without ostentation.’ 


‘The Crusaders being encamped on 
the plains of Asia, waiting the arrival of 
some of their allies, the young knight's 
time was less occupied with military du- 
ties, and he had more leisure to devote 
to the examination of the surrounding 
country. 

‘One day he wandered, accompanied 
by Arnold of Koningstein, his youthfal 
squire, long before the first rays of the 
golden sunshine streamed upon the burn- 
ing sands, far from the tumult of the 
camp, in a direction they had never yet 
explored. Their converse dwelt long, 
and fondly, on their Father-land. Sir 
Gerold’s memory recalled the Castle of 
Wolkenbourg, and his pleasing sojourn 
under that hospitable roof; and he in- 
wardly resolved, did he live, to revisit 
the fertile Rheingau, and endeavor to 
amuse his old friend with stories of east- 
ern travel, and eastern warfare. His 


bronzed cheek meanwhile glowed with 
the strong hope of future fame, as grasp- 
ing his lance more firmly in his hand, 
the two friends rode gaily forward. 
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They soon found themselves amidst a 
low ridge of hills, clothed with a profu- 
sion of the richest almond, orange, and 
myrtle trees, in the most glowing bloom 
of flowering beauty ; while, calmly flow- 
ing in that rare and pleasant shade, was 
a small, clear stream, watering the young 
plants, and saving them from dying un- 
der the rays of the scorching sun. 

‘The exceeding beauty of this curious 
valley, and the delicious freshness in the 
dewy breath that gently waved around, 
tempted the young soldiers to pause and 
linger in that secluded spot; while the 
strong war-horse, who proudly bore the 
elastic figure of sir Gerold, gaily pawed 
the soft turf, and showed he too enjoyed 
the novel scene; and the more graceful 
charger of his companion, a true ‘ bird 
of the Bedouin,’ impatient of control, 
tossed her small head in the air, her 
bright eye glancing brighter, as the trans- 
parent nostril widely opened to the breeze, 
and she bounded forward with the fleet- 
ness of a deer; when suddenly she stop- 
ped, and wheeling round, again stood 
motionless by the side of her companion. 
Both steeds evinced the wildest signs of 
fear: plunged, snorted, trembled convul- 
sively, but yet seemed fascinated to the 
spot, their eyes glancing with terror to- 
wards the thicket above, and the stout 
war-horse, whose bold spirit never quail- 
ed on the battle field, now shook in ev- 
ery limb, and the proudly arched neck 
of the beautiful barb sunk towards the 
éarth, and her starlike eyes quivered till 
nearly bursting from their sockets, when 
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one tremendous roar revealed the hidden 
cause of all this terror; for they beheld, 
standing on the height above, a gigantic 
lion, furiously lashing his heavy sides 
with his tail, and tearing up the young 
grass from the earth, then crouching for 
an instant, with one mighty spring his 
huge distended claws were fixed in the 
horse’s flank, from whence issued a 
fierce gush of blood. The noble char- 
ger staggered on his haunches, then 
reared in mortal agony, while Gerold, 
who had at first gazed helplessly at the 
fearful jaws beside him, bounded lightly 
to the earth, ere the poor horse rolled up- 
on his side, and grappled with the furi- 
ous beast, as he was in the act of spring- 
ing at the wounded charger’s throat ; 
the lion soon became maddened with the 
taste of blood, and smarting from the 
deep wounds inflicted by the young 
knight’s sword, the contest became fear- 
ful. They rolled together, weltering in 
gore; the mighty beast then stood erect, 
and with a fierce grow] rushed against 
the youth, who springing aside, firmly 
grasped his shaggy mane, nor could all 
the frantic bounds of the foaming mon- 
ster shake off the convulsive hold by 
which he clung. The struggle was for 
life or death :—the lord of the creation 
or of the forest !—but man was at last 
victorious, for, collecting the remainder 
of his fast-failing strength, Sir Gerold 
struck one mighty blow, and the sword 
reached his heart. The lordly savage 
sprang high in the air, uttered one fierce 
yell, fell heavily to the earth, and died. 
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‘ Faint and exhausted, the young hero 
looked around for Arnold, and then first 
perceived he too had not been inactive ; 
for at his feet lay another of these des- 
ert kings, though of a less gigantic size 
than the one he had himself encounter- 
ed. Their horses, too, had suffered fear- 
fully. The snow-white barb was dyed 
to crimson, from his own pure blood, and 
as she fondly rubbed her head against 
her young master’s hand, the poor boy 
felt more for the wounds of his beautiful 
favorite than for his own. She was the 
prize of his own deed of valor, when his 
party had attacked a small fortress, 
whose chief——’ (Enter a waiter.) 

Dinner, sir, is on the table. 

MrH.— Now, boys, come! We must 
leave sir Gerold until the evening. 








The Patriotic Female. 


A bill was brought into Congress for 
the relief of one Penelope Denny, and a 
member said something about the under 
flannel of a Mrs. Bailey, of Stonington, 
instead of Groton, the scene of her patri- 
otic heroism. The particulars are these. 

In the year 1814, when Commo. De- 
catur’s squadron was blockaded by Com. 
Hardy, Stonington was attacked by the 
enemy, and gained immortal honor by 
repulsing them. Attacks were also 
threatened on New London and Decatur, 
daily, nightly, and hourly, either in ear- 
nest, or by way of harassing diversion. 

On one oceasion, the hostile ships 
were within half an hour’s sail of New 


London. The forts and lines were man. 
ned there and at Groton, half a mile dis. 
tant, on the opposite side of the river, 
In the urgency of the case, two 18 or 24 
pounders, which were unoccupied, were 
taken by the citizens not on duty, and 
mounted on an old breast-work, and 
measures taken to furnish ammunition 
for them. In the constant state of alarm 
that existed, the dry goods had been re- 
moved from the stores, and the clothing 
from the houses in the-village, for fear 
of a repetition of its fate in 1781, when 
it was burnt and plundered. Paper be- 
ing found insufficient for cartridges, flan- 
nel was sought for, and very little found. 
In this critical emergency, with the ene- 
my almost within gun-shot, Mrs. Bailey, 
wife of Capt. Elijah Bailey, postmaster, 
a genuine daughter of seventy-six, who 
had remained firm at her post, loosened 
and kicked off her flannel ; bidding them 
take it in defence of her country; andif 
any other garment would be of service, 
they might have that also. Maj. Smith, 
present high sheriff of the county, gave 
his drawers for the same purpose. The 
flannel, however, was not made into car- 
tridges by the gallant volunteers ; they 
made a standard of it, declaring they 
would fight under it to the last drop of 
their blood, rather than strike it to the 
enemy. President Monroe, on his tour 
through Connecticut, was introduced to 
Mrs. Bailey, and told the story, which 
was also repeated to La Fayette on his 
visit to that place, who also saw the hero- 
ine of the anecdote. 
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A New History of England for Children. 


The Commonwealth. 





Oliver Cromwell. 


Arter king Charles’s death the parlia- 
ment proceeded to settle the government. 
They forbade all persons, on pain of 
high treason, to acknowledge Charles 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, 
as sovereign of England. They also vo- 
ted, that no more addresses should be 
made to the house of lords; they abol- 
ished that house, and the kingly power, 
as useless; and decreed that the nation 
should be governed as a republic. 

Charles, the eldest son of the late 
monarch, was at the Hague, when sir 
James Douglas brought him intelligence 
that he was proclaimed king by the Scot- 
tish parliament ; and he sailed from Hol- 
land, escorted by seven Dutch ships. 

As soon as the English parliament 
found, that the treaty between the king 
and the Scots was likely to end in an 
accommodation, they prepared for war. 
Cromwell was declared captain-general 
of England. He immediately marched 
with an army of 16,000 men to Scot- 
land, where, after some difficulties, he 
obtained a great victory. 


As soon as the season would admit, 
hostilities were renewed between the 
Scotch and English. Charles was at 
the head of the Scotch army ; and after 
a little while, Cromwell gained a very 
advantageous post ; on which Charles re- 
solved to march into England, and per- 
suaded his generals to accompany him 
with an army of 14,000 men. Crom- 
well pursued him: and the king, being 
disappointed in his expectations of in- 
creasing his army, arrived at Worcester, 
greatly harassed and fatigued. Crom- 
well arrived soon after, with a superior 
force; the king was obliged to fly; and 
the whole Scottish army was either kil- 
led or taken prisoners. 

About fifty or sixty persons escaped 
with the king; but he found it expedi- 
ent to separate from them, and entrusted 
himself to the care of a farmer, at Bos- 
cobel, on the borders of Staffordshire. 
This man, and his four brothers, though 
a great reward was offered for taking 
the king, maintained unshaken fidelity. 
They clothed him in a garb like their 
own, led him into the neighboring wood, 
put a hatchet in his hand, and he pretended 
to be cutting faggots. Some nights he lay 
upon straw in the house; and once, to 
conceal himself, he mounted an oak, 
where he remained twenty-four hours. 
He saw several soldiers pass by, all in- 
tent upon seizing him, as he found by 
the wishes they expressed in his hear- 
ing. This tree was afterwards called 
the Royal Oak. 
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After this, Charles endured incredible 
fatigues, and had many narrow escapes. 
Once he rode towards Bristol in the dis- 
guise of a servant, before Mrs. Lane, the 
wife of a zealous royalist ; he was after- 
wards received by colonel Windham, 
and other friends: but was obliged to 
move from place to place very frequent- 
ly, to prevent discovery: at last a vessel 
was found at Shoreham, in Sussex, in 
which he embarked, and after forty days’ 
concealment, arrived safely at Feschamp, 
in Normandy. 

After Cromwell’s return to England, 
the parliament gained entire authority 
over all the British dominions: an act 
was passed for abolishing royalty in 
Scotland, and annexing that kingdom, 
as a conquered province, to England ; 
and general Monk, who had been left in 
command there by Cromwell, contrived 
by his prudence to complete the subjec- 
tion of the Scots. Ludlow and Ireton 
subdued Ireland. All the settlements in 
America, that had declared for the king, 
were obliged to yield, and Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Sicily, and the Isle of Man were 
easily brought into subjection. 

Cromwell plainly perceived, by the 
proceedings of the parliament, that they 
were jealous of his power and ambition, 
and were resolved to bring him into sub- 
ordination to them. This he determined 
to prevent, for which purpose he sum- 
moned a general council of officers, 
most of them dependents upon him. In 
this council it was voted to frame a re- 
monstrance to parliament in favor of the 


army. ‘The parliament took offence at 
this remonstrance, on which a quarrel 
took place between the army and the 
commonwealth. A short time after, 
Cromwell, in a rage, went to the house 
attended by 300 soldiers, some of whom 
he placed at the door of the lobby, and 
some on the stairs, and after listening a 
little while to the debates, which were 
not to his mind, he stamped with his 
foot, as a signal for his soldiers to enter, 
and said to the members, ‘ For shame! 
get you gone! give place to honester 
men, who will more faithfully discharge 
their trust. You are no longer a parlia- 
ment, I tell you.’—He then commanded 
a soldier to seize the mace. ‘ What 
shall we do with this bauble ?’ said he. 
‘Here, take it away. It is you,’ said he, 
addressing himself to the house, ‘ who 
have forced me upon this.’—Having com- 
manded the soldiers to clear the hall, he 
ordered the doors to be locked, and de- 
parted to his lodgings in Whitehall. 
Cromwell then chose a parliament for 
himself, consisting chiefly of ignorant, 
low-bred citizens, who pretended to great 
sanctity. One of them, a leather-seller, 
who was called Praise-god Barebone, 
gave name to this assembly, which was 
called Barebone’s Parliament. In a few 
months this parliament, by a formal deed, 
gave up their supreme authority into 
the hands of Cromwell, and the officers 
of the army took upon them to declare 
him Protector of the commonwealth of 
England; he pretended to accept this 
dignity merely that he might exert the 
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duty of a constable, and preserve peace 
in the nation. 

When Cromwell had borne the title of 
Protector for some time, it was proposed 
to give him that of king; but after a 
great deal of perplexity and doubt, he 
thought proper to decline it. On this re- 
fusal, the parliament found themselves 
_ obliged to retain the name of a Common- 
wealth and Protector. They gave Crom- 
well the power of nominating a succes- 
sor, and assigned him a perpetual reve- 
nue for the pay of the fleet and army ; 
and he had authority to nominate a 
house of peers. 

Notwithstanding these successes, Crom- 
well’s government was detested by the 
whole nation, and his own family held 
his proceedings in abhorrence: his fa- 
vorite danghter, Mrs. Claypole, on her 
death-bed, upbraided him with all those 
crimes that led him to trample upon the 
throne; fresh conspiracies against him 
were continually discovered, and his 
mind was a stranger to peace: he could 
not stir without the fear of being assas- 
sinated. In order to guard himself, he 
wore armor under his clothes, and car- 
ried several weapons about with him. 
He would not sleep three nights togeth- 
er in the same chamber, and he was ney- 
er easy, either in society or solitude. 
His body, from the anxiety of his mind, 
sensibly declined. He was seized with 
a slow fever, which turned to a tertian- 
ague. When he found he was in dan- 
ger of dying, he expressed great fears for 
his soul; but six fanatical preachers, 
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who surrounded him, flattered him into 
a persuasion, that the Lord had heard 
their prayers, and would restore him: 
the physicians were at last obliged to 
break silence, and declare that he could 
not survive another fit. The council 
sent a deputation immediately to get him 
to name his successor; but his senses 
were too far gone to admit of his doing 
it any otherwise than by replying Yes, 
when he was asked whether he meant 
that his son Richard should succeed him. 
Soon after, on the third of September 
1658, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
and ninth of his usurpation, he expired. 
He was of a robust frame of body, of a 
manly, though not an agreeable aspect. 

The council acknowledged the succes- 
sion of Richard. His brother Henry 
governed Ireland in such a manner as to 
secure the obedience of that kingdom. 
General Monk, whose authority was well 
established in Scotland, being much at- 
tached to the family of Cromwell, imme- 
diately proclaimed the new protector 
there, the army ‘and the fleet every 
where acknowledged his title; the most 
considerable counties and corporations 
congratulated him upon his succession, 
foreign ministers were forward in pay- 
ing him the usual compliments; and 
Richard, though of a moderate and un- 
ambitious character, was tempted to ac- 
cept of the rich inheritance he would 
otherwise have relinquished. But it 
was not long before, on account of the 
violent proceedings in parliament, and 
the cabals that were formed against him, 
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Richard gave up the Protectorship, and 
retired to a private station. Henry, the 
deputy for Ireland, also very quietly re- 
signed his command and retired to Eng- 
land. Richard continued to possess the 
paternal estate, and lived in peace toa 
good old age: he did not die till the lat- 


ter end of queen Ann’s reign. 





OO 


Short Lessons to be remembered. 


Remarkable Events. Oliver Cromwell chosen Protec- 
tor of England Dec. 16, 1653. The Rump Parliament, 
which had been in session twelve and a half years, turn- 
ed out of doors by the army. Scotland and Ireland uni- 
ted in one commonwealth with England, Cromwell did 
not suffer the French king to call himself king of France. 
Cromwell’s corpse hung at ‘Tyburn, Dec. 2, 1660. 
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The Vulture. 





‘TuereE is a path which no fowl know- 
eth and which the vulture’s eye hath not 
seen,’ says the Holy Scripture, speaking 
of this strange looking bird of Egypt. 

Vultures may be seen in our country 
at New Orleans. and other southern cit- 


ies, where they prowl about the streets, 
and are of great benefit to the inhabit- 
ants as devourers or removers of putrid 
animal remains in that hot climate. No 
person is allowed to kill or disturb them. 

This ugly looking bird is four or five 
feet in length, and his wings when spread 
reach to nine feet; and if seen in our 
streets would be deemed a useless dis- 
gustful object. But in South America, 
where the crocodile or alligator would be 
the terror and scourge of the land, were 
it not for this bird, it would seem as if 
the evil and the antidote were appointed 
to go together by divine wisdom. The 
crocodile of Brazil sometimes grows to 
the length of twenty or thirty feet, and 
is of such strength and power that he 
can destroy any land animal. He isam- 
phibious; that is, like the frog, tortoise 
and hippopotamos, he can live in water 
oron land. The female crocodile comes 
up out of the water in desert sandy spots, 
when she thinks no eye sees her, and 
lays from J00 to 200 eggs every year, 
covering them carefully, with sand for 
the heat of the suri to hatch. 

The Egyptians thought so much of the 
services of animals, that they called them 
gods, and ‘ worshipped the creature rath- 
er than the Creator,’ merely because 
they were the secondary means in his 
hands of destroying crocodiles’ eggs, 
young crocodiles, and other noxious 
things ; the ichneumon, the ibis or sickle 
bird, the hawk, the vulture, the cat, wolf 
and dog, were among these ; but, with- 
out worshipping the vulture, the people 
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of Louisiana and Georgia are kind to him 
and trust to him alone for the destruction 
of young crocodiles and alligators, which 
would soon swarm and perhaps depop- 
ulate the land. This bird is fond of pu- 
trid substances in great cities, but is also 
fond of crocodiles’ eggs. The vulture 
seems instinctively to know the times and 
seasons and where the female crocodiles 
deposite their eggs. Seated or perched 
amid the topmost bianches of some tall 
tree, overlooking the banks of the rivers 
and lagoons, at these particular seasons 
of the year he secretes his lumpish body 
and featherless bald head in silence for 
days together, watching the egress of 
the monstrous animal from the river. 

The vulture is as keen of eye with re- 
gard to live crocodiles, as he is keen of 
scent to dead carcases; neither escape 
his wakeful observation; and no sooner 
is the huge crocodile once more housed 
or out of sight in her watery element, 
than the vulture calls in loud outcries to 
other vultures in the neighborhood, and 
these to others, and altogether scream 
and pounce down upon the sand, and 
with their crooked bills hook up the hid- 
den nest and soon rifle and destroy and 
eat the crocodile’s treasure. 

‘ Where the prey is, there are the vul- 
tures gathered together.’ The hyena 
and the vulture in this respect are some- 
what alike, and are two of the most dis- 
gusting animals in existence ; but who 
shall call in question the wisdom of 
their creation? Pestilence might attend 
the accumulation of noxious animal sub- 
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stances in hot countries, and the destruc- 
tion and depopulation of human inhab- 
itants attend the increase of the croco- 
dile or behemoth of Scripture ; ‘ whose 
bones are like bars of iron, his teeth ter- 
rible round about, and his eyes like the 
eyelids of the morning.’ But divine 
mercy has sent a poor humble bird who 
instinctively prevents what tens of thou- 
sands of men could not obviate. 

Who knows how many other noxious 
eggs are removed by the little birds of our 
New England fields, which are foolishly 
persecuted, instead of being protected 
like the vulture of New Orleans? A 
question may be asked, for what purpose 
was the crocodile created? This we 
may possibly answer in some future num- 
ber. It is enough to say at present, in 
the words of scripture, ‘God made the 
beasts of the earth after their kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his 
kind: and God saw that it was good.’ 
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Determined not to be Outdone. 
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An old man in Vermont was notorious 
for retailing village news, and always an- 
gry when any thing happened without 
his being the first to tell of it. A couple 
of wags met him one day and said, ‘ Do 
you know, uncle Tom, they have caught 
a famous great whale up the creek ? (a 
whale, by the way, could not have been 
crowded into the creek.) ‘Ha! have 
they cotched him ?....said the old man.... 
Well, I heard they was arter him ! 
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Hills. 


Copp’s Hill is an eminence in the north- 
ern or oldest part of the city ; the waters of 
Charles river flow at its foot. It was called 
after William Copp, its first proprietor, a rich 
shoe-maker. On this hill was erected in 
1632 the first windmill used in the colony, 
and which was brought hither from Water- 
town, where it would not grind but in a wes- 
terly wind. On Copp’s hill, the British con- 
structed a battery from which they fired a- 
cross the river at the Americans, during the 
battle of Bunker Hill. The remains of this 
fortification was a favorite resort for school 
boys, till the improvements and destruction 
of buildings took place in 1807. Copp’s 
hill is now about fifty feet above high wa- 
ter. One part of its summit is an ancient 
cemetery. 


Fort Hill is on the eastern side of the town, 
and faces the harbor. It is about 80 feet 
above the sea. It is so called from a fortress 
constructed on its summit in 1632, at which 
the people of Dorchester, Roxbury and 
Charlestown worked in rotation. Many 
pieces of cannon were mounted on it. The 
fortifications having been demolished, the 
top of the hill is now converted into a circu- 
lar public walk, and planted with trees. 
There is a gun-house on the east side. In 
this fort the tyrannical British governor, sir 
Edmund Andros, took refuge in 1689, from 
the resentment of the people. They after- 
wards made him prisoner with the assis- 
tance of his own soldiers, who, instead of 
firing on the assembled citizens, pointed the 
eannon inwards towards the retreat of the 
Governor. 


Beacon Hill, was so called from a beacon 
erected there in 1635, to give notice of any 
approaching danger, and which was blown 
down in 1789. It was a tall pole or mast, 
with numerous little bars or steps projecting 
from it, to set the foot on in climbing. A 
barrel of tar hung at a short distance from 
the top, and was to supply the flame. A 
monument of brick and stone, a Doric col- 
umn 60 feet in height, succeeded the beacon 
pole: and this was taken down when the 
top of the hill was levelled to build a row of 
houses. Where the beautiful mansions of 
Beacon Street and Mount Vernon are now 
situated, there was, not long since, a field on 
which grew the wild rose and the barberry, 


Bunker Hill, directly opposite to the nor- 
thern part of the city, (from which it is di- 
vided by the waters of Charles river,) is in 
the immediate vicinity of Charlestown. 
The citizens have commenced erecting on 
its summit an obelisk of granite, commemo- 
rating the battle of June 17th, 1775, in 
which, though the Americans were finally 
compelled to retreat for want of ammuni- 
tion, the British considered the victory as 
too dearly won. 

The corner stone of this monument was 
laid by La Fayette in 1825, on the anniver- 
sary of the battle, and near the spot where 
Gen. Warren is supposed to have been killed. 
This ceremony took place in the presence of 
an immense concourse of spectators, among 
which were 40 survivors of the battle, and 
200 other soldiers of the revolution. A fine 
address was delivered by Mr Webster. 

The Monument is now completed, 1842, 
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The Falsehood. 


‘On, you wicked boy! What will be- 
come of you, do you think, if you begin 
life in this manner? O, that you should 
be my child?’ And his father turned 
away, more in sorrow than in anger. 

‘Do pray forgive me this once,’ cried 
the terrified boy ; nor had he courage to 
look up from the ground. 

You must know that Mr. Roscoe had 


in his garden a young apricot tree, which 
VOL. X. 





bore this year for the first time. It had 
been covered with blossoms; and the 
fruit had set well; and everybody was 
anxious to see whether it would turn out 
a fine sort or not. 

Mr. Roscoe watched the fruit as it r- 
pened, in hopes of soon having one or 
two of the apricots to taste, which was 
all he desired; and he would then, as 
usual, give the rest to the children. But 
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as soon as the fruit got nearly ripe en- 
ough to be gathered, it disappeared ; 
one day one apricot was missed; the 
next day, or next but one, another van- 
ished, and so on, until there were but 
two or three left. 

Mr. Roscoe grew very angry at this, 
‘Shall I not,’ he said, ‘ have even the 
satisfaction of knowing what kind of fla- 
vor the fruit has ?’ 

He made inquiries of all the children 
and servants whether the fruit had fallen 
off,—as it sometimes does from blight,— 
and had been picked up by any person 
in the house; but nobody knew what 
had become of it. 

‘Fred, my boy,’ said he, ‘are you sure 
you have not had any of the apricots? 
Be candid now, and confess it if you 
have.’ 

Frederick, assuming a look of inno- 
cence and offended dignity, declared that 
he knew nothing whatever of the matter. 
‘I was not aware,’ said he, ‘ that the ap- 
ricots had begun to ripen. But I must 
say, that I have repeatedly seen little 
William, from next door in our garden, 
and loitering about near the apricot tree.’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied Mr. Roscoe; ‘I al- 
ways thought William an honest iad, 
too;—I know not what to make of it.’ 

While Frederick contented himself 
with throwing out this insinuation to his 
father, he did not scruple, in speaking to 
‘the servants, openly to accuse his little 
neighbor of the theft. ‘It is William 
who takes the apricots ; I am sure it is; 
-—I have seen him at the tree.’ At this, 


the servants, who had always entertaimed 
a good opinion of little William, shook 
their heads incredulously ; and like their 
master, knew not what to believe. 

A few hours after this, Frederick stole 
into the garden unobserved. He might 
have gone openly, for Mr. Roscoe did 
not forbid his children the garden; but 
because he was going to do wrong, he 
stole into the garden like a thief as he 
was. Having then glanced cautiously 
around, and perceived no one, he crept 
slyly to the young apricot tree, and 
stretched out his hand to reach one of 
the few remaining fruit that were at the 
top of the branches. 

His father, who happened to be stand- 
ing in acorner near the summer house, 
examining some young plants in pots, 
beheld him, in astonishment, and step- 
ping up to him quickly, caught him with 
an apricot in his hand. 

‘Liar!’ cried he, ‘contemptible liar! 
So it is William who steals the fruit, is 
it?’ 

Frederick thus detected in the act, 
was obliged to confess that he had stolen 
all the rest, and that William had not, 
as far as he knew, been into the garden 
at all. 

‘You good-for-nothing boy ! you hyp- 
ocrite!’ exclaimed Frederick’s mother, 
when she heard of his base couduct. 
‘ Your parents must blush to own you!’ 
And she wept to find her son so de- 
praved. 

His brother and sister kept aloof from 
him, feeling as if he were no longer their 
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brother, and they could never love him 
again. 

The servants looked upon the boy with 
dislike. ‘Hypocrite! thief! liar!’ they 
would say to themselves whenever they 
saw him. ‘ To steal the fruit himself, 
and lay it to poor William! Fye upon 
such baseness !’ 

Mrs. Roscoe entreated all the inmates 
of the house to keep the affair a secret. 
‘Pray,’ she said, ‘do not let that boy’s 
disgraceful conduct be known; or I shall 
be ashamed to show myself out of door!’ 

So nobody made the affair public, for 
the sake of the poor mother, who had to 
blush for her child: and yet Frederick 
felt ashamed and constrained, not only in 
the presence of his parents, but also in 
that of his brother and sister, his instruc- 
tors, and all his playfellows, just as if 
they had all been aware of his wicked 
conduct. And when little Wiliam met 
him, and spoke kindly to him and made 
much of him as he used to do, Freder- 
ick’s heart smote him; he turned red 
and pale alternately, felt confused and 
abashed, and durst not look up in his 
friend’s face. 

Frederick was now sadly sensible of 
the heinousness of his offence. At first, 
he had been merely terrified and vexed 
at being detected. But had he escaped 
detection, it would have been a great 
deal worse for him. He would have 
grown more and more hardened in crime, 
and must, at length, have become an ob- 
ject of universal contempt and avoidance, 
if not a victim to the offended laws. 
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In a little time, however, he felt not 
merely regret at his detection, but deep 
contrition for his fault; and often did he 
exclaim in tones of anguish, ‘QO, I wish 
I had confessed at once !—that I had not 
calumniated poor William !’ 

A thousand times did he repent the 
past; and whenever he stated anything, 
and saw that he was disbelieved though 
really speaking the truth, he despised 
himself and was truly wretched. 

But most of all was he affected when 
William played with him, showed him 
his new books and playthings, and offered 
him a share of his apples and nuts, in- 
quiring at the same time in a tone of 
sympathy, ‘What ails you, Freddy— 
what makes you so dull always?’ 

Then it was, that his conscience re- 
proved him most severely, to think of 
the injury he had done to his affection- 
ate little friend; and he was frequently 
on the point of confessing all: but he 
was too much ashamed, and too fearful 
that William would despise him like the 
rest;—that thought he could not bear, 
and so remained silent. 

William had a beautiful little pet span- 
iel that was always at his heels frisking 
about, and Frederick took a great liking 
to this animal. ‘O what a beautiful lit- 
tle dog’—he said, ‘I wish I had such a 
nice little creature.’ 

Then William said to himself, ‘ Fred- 
erick would be so glad to have little Fan- 
ny; and the poor fellow is so dull and 
moping, perhaps she might amuse him 
and put him in better spirits.’ Se he 
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asked permission of his parents to give 
away his little dog. 

One day as Frederick was caressing 
and playing with the spaniel, William 
said to him, ‘ Freddy, as you are so fond 
of Fanny, you shall have her; I will 
give her to you most willingly—there, 
keep her.’ And taking the dog up, he 
placed her in Frederick’s arms. 

‘O, William!’ cried Frederick, the 
bright tears starting out of his eyes; 
and he fell upon his companion’s neck 
unable to utter another word. 

‘What is the matter, Freddy?’ in- 
quired William, very much surprised 
and distressed at his friend’s behavior. 
‘Do tell me what is the matter! You 
have been quite melancholy for a long 
time past, and yet have never said a 
word to me about the cause. It is un- 
kind of you.’ 

Upon this, Frederick could no longer 
contain himself. Shedding a flood of 
tears, he confesses all that has passed,— 
what great injustice he has done his 
kind little friend,—how deeply he has 
calumniated him. 

‘O, William!’ he sighed, in conclu- 
sion, ‘can you ever forgive me ?—ever 
be friends with me again ?’ 

The generous youth hesitated not a 
moment to grant forgiveness. Taking 
his hand, and pressing it warmly, he said 
‘O, Frederick, you have done very 
wrong; but you have suffered a great 
deal, and I am sure you repent your 
fault. I wish, for your own sake, you 
had confessed it sooner; but I forgive 


you heartily, as I hope to be forgiven, 
and you shall have Fanny all the same.’ 

Frederick felt his heart much lighter 
since he had brought himself to confess 
his crime, and obtained forgiveness of 
his injured friend. He gradually recov- 
ered his wonted cheerfulness; and his 
parents and brothers and sisters, having 
heard what had passed, by degrees re- 
stored him to their confidence and good 
opinion. 

Having gained the affections of his 
relatives, he resolved never again to lose 
them by mean and disgraceful actions, of 
any kind ; and from that period, Freder- 
ick was never guilty of anything so base 
aS THEFT, FALSEHOOD, OF CALUMNY. 


LWL IVI 


Playful Horse. 


TuERE is said to be a very fine horse 
in possession of mess. Meaux & Co. em- 
inent brewers of London, who appears 
to have the strange fancy of cracking 
jokes on other animals. There isa long 
deep trough in the yard where he is 
kept, filled constantly with water. The 
horse sometimes takes a mouthfal of 
corn, goes to the trough and stands by it, 
and then lets his corn fall to the ground. 
In the meantime the pigs in the yard 
make their approach and begin to pick 
up the corn. The horse seizes one of 
them by the bristles or tail, and with the 
assistance of one of his fore feet pops 
him into the trough and then capers a- 
bout the yard, apparently delighted with 
the frolic. The noise of the pig soon 
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brings the people to his assistance; and 
the horse, after this indulgence of his 
frolicsome humor and a little more caper- 
ing, returns quietly to the stable. 

This story reminds us of one we have 
often heard recited, of a horse who had 
been several times ill, and as often cured 
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by a farrier who lived at a short distance 
from his master’s residence. The horse 
made his appearance one morning before 
the farrier’s shop, who thinking what he 
might wish, admmistered the usual dose, 


and then sent him home to his master, 
who had sent all round in search of him. 





Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls 


Why our black Pony beat our 
white Dog, 


Tom. Fatuer, you told me yesterday, 
when we were riding to Mepal, that you 
would tell me why our dog lagged so la- 
zily behind, although we were going 
very slowly. 

Mr W. Let your sister guess. 

Esther. | believe he is growing lazy. 

MrW. A dog never grows lazy if 
properly managed. 

Ella. He has eaten too much. 

Amelia. And worked too little. 

MrW. Worked too little—that is the 
true secret :—Peter has worked too little 
for the food he has taken, and has grown 
fat. 

Tom. Then, when a dog does but little 
work, he ought to eat less. 

Mr W. Certainly. We have now had 
Peter for three years, and | have found, 
that if he stays at home one week, he 
cannot keep up with the black pony, who 
goes out every day; whereas, if he goes 
out every day, he frisks and runs about, 
as if he were beside himself. Call him 
in, and let him answer for himself. 


Tom. Peter, come here. O! how fat 
he is !—how many pounds of fat has he 
gained, that it should be such a burden 
to him ? 

MrW. That is a mistake, Tom. If 
Peter had lived well, and taken exercise 
daily, he could run as fast as we could 
drive, if he carried twice the weight of 
his fat upon his back. 

Tom. If it is not the weight of the fat, 
what is it that causes him to be so dis- 
tressed, as he was yesterday, and to need 
whistling up so often? And when he 
did come, his tongue was out of his 
mouth. I thought he was ‘ hanging it 
on,’ as we say, from sheer laziness. 

MrW. Depend upon, it, dogs never 
are hypocrites. 

Tom. But you know a lap-dog in 
Chatteris, that sleeps half the day, and 
cannot be induced to stir abroad. 

MrW. There is no hypocrisy there ; 
over-feeding, and under-working, have 
made moving about very painful to him. 
Why should he move, if it hurts him? 

Tom. But how does fat hinder a dog 
from taking exercise, if it does not over- 
load him ? 
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Mr W. In a variety of ways. Firstly, 
it acts as a clog to all the beautiful ma- 
chinery within. It overloads the heart, 
and makes it beat twice as quickly as it 
would without it; it enlarges the size of 
the bowels, by covering them with fat; 
and these, again, press upon the chest, 
so that it breathes with difficulty. 

Amelia. I never thought it acted in 
that way. 

Mr W. That is not all: it weakens ev- 
ery fleshy part of the body, by laying it- 
self between the little fleshy strings, call- 
ed muscles. Did anybody ever see the 
thigh of a hare fat, or the leg of a lion ? 
Look how weak and tottering the fat- 
stalled beasts are, as they go by to mar- 
ket: they are not weak because they are 
fat, but because they have taken no ex- 
ercise. I remember, when a boy, seeing 
a great fat farmer’s boy beaten soundly 
by a diminutive gipsey’s boy, not half 
his size. I wondered how this could be. 
Fat is no hindrance to man or dog, if ac- 
companied with great bodily exercise. 


Lighting the Candle, 


Mr W. Wuar are you performing, my 
little masters and misses ? 

Ken. 1 am trying to light the candle. 

Esther. And so am I. 

Amelia. \’\l tell you what they were 
doing, really. Kenneth said he had oft- 
en seen you light a candle, by holding a 
piece of lighted paper an inch above the 
wick ; and so he brought one up from 
the kitchen to try. 








MrW. | love to see young experimen- 
ters, but I wish they were not quite so 
fond of explosions and fire. Of course 
they did light the candle ? 

Tom. No, indeed they did not. Est- 
her tried first, and held the lighted pa- 
per six inches higher than the wick; 
and then Kenneth brought it down to 
half an inch; but the candle was as ob- 
stinate as the young king of Greece, and 
would not be enlightened. 

Mr W. Whew! that wit is rather grea- 
sy. But the candle would not light, you 
say ? 

Elia. No, and they both say, they do 
not believe you can light a candle, if the 
light does not touch the wick. 

MrW. O! the little infidels! I pre- 
sume they are beginning to believe noth- 
ing but what they see. Light the can- 
dle. Blow it out. Now hold the light- 


ed paper an inch above it. 


Kenneth. O, it won’t light! It won't 
light ! 

Esther. 1 am so glad ! Father’s won't 
light ! 


Tom. No, father. 

MrW. And why not? 

Tom. Because the outer surface of the 
wick was in a state of combustion. 

MrW. Or, in other words, there had 
been time to form a red-hot wick. Try 
again. 

Ella. O'! the flame ran from the pa 
per down to the candle, in a moment. 
Let me try. O! it did just as well, 
again. 

Mr W. You recollect Kenneth's exper- 
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iment with the coal in a tobacco-pipe. 
Suppose he had forgotten to put the pipe 
in the fire, there would have been no 
gas; so, from a cold candle-wick there 
is no gas, and there can be no flame run 
down from the light to the candle. 

Tom. Is not this one great cause of 
the dreadful fires we read of, such as the 
great fire of London, or the more recent 
ones in America ? 

MrW. itis; and hence is shown the 
necessity of being quick, when a fire 
breaks out. Some people cannot com- 
prehend why water will not always put 
out a fire; and others are astonished at 
houses on the opposite side of a street 
taking fire. I hope my children compre- 
hend both. If my house was a large 
body of glowing fire, Mr. Brown’s house 
would soon be heated up to the point 
when it would give out gas, like this 
heated wick; and you know, I hope, 
that water is composed of two explosive 
gases, which heat sets free. The first 
object then is to be prompt—the second, 
to pull down the nearest buildings. 
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Model of St. Peter's Church. 


An Italian artist, Signor Andrea Gam- 
bassini, is now exhibiting in London a 
model of St. Peter’s at Rome, on a grand 
scale, showing both the interior and exte- 
rior of that wonderful edifice to the mi- 
nutest degree of accuracy. It is on the 
scale of one to a hundred, being twenty 
one feet in length and six feet four in- 
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ches in height. The signor waz engaged 
fourteen years in its construction. 

The exterior of the model is of itself 
a surprising effort of ingenuity; it is 
constructed of maple, and is admirably 
regarded as a piece of joinery merely; 
the architectural forms are sharply de- 
fined, the columns and capitals accurate- 
ly cut, and the statues delicately carved 
in ivory. The model is made to open, 
like a cabinet, to show the interior; be- 
ing divided down the centre, one side is 
detached from the other; and the visit- 
or is thus enabled to form a conception 
of the surpassing splendor of the coup 
d’ ail, and to examine in detail the plan 
of the structure and its decorations. 
The gray marble columns, the inlaid 
floor, the gilded ceiling, the painted 
dome, and walls enriched with the treas- 
ures of painting and sculpture, are ex- 
posed to view; the east end and the 
transepts also open, and by means of a 
mirror every recess of the chapels be- 
comes visible. The mosaic pavement is 
composed of various woods resembling 
colored marbles, but the marble pannel- 
lings of the walls are painted by hand ; 
the statues are carved in ivory, and the 
mosaic altar-pieces and other pictures of 
the dome and ceiling are executed on 
copper in the most finished style of min- 
jature-painting ; not a statue is omitted, 
not a slab of marble but is faithfully rep- 
resented. 





There are two things you must never fret 
about—what you can help and what you can’t 
help. 
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Some Passages in the Life of the largest Quadruped in the World. 


As inquisitive readers may perhaps wish 
to be informed by what means the follow- 
ing little history came into my possession, I 
will endeavor to satisfy them as to its au- 
thenticity, by telling them that it was rela- 
ted to me by an old man, a native of Suma- 


tra, in which island, ‘the largest quadru- 
b >] 
peds in the world’ are, or were, abundant 


in a wild state. This old fellow was cook 
on board the ship, ‘ All’s Well,’ in which 
(fifty-three years ago,) I first went to sea as 
an apprentice, and he was called ‘Jolly,’ 
but what his real name was no one on board 
knew nor cared. He was a merry-hearted 
old man, and had made himself a great fa- 
vorite, especially with us boys, by his extra- 
ordinary abilities in ‘ spinning a good yarn,’ 
as the sea-phrase goes, meaning neither 
more nor less than telling a good story. 
‘The following strange history was a favor- 
ite ‘yarn’ of old Jolly; and though it is 
now more than half a century since I first 


heard it, it is still fresh in my memory, hav- 
ing so often related it to my little brothers, 
who, on my return home, were always very 
eager in their inquiries about ‘the doings of 
the dreadful wild beasts in foreign countries.’ 
Here is his story, though not in his own 
words, for if I had not corrected his bad En- 
glish, the narrative would be almost unintel- 
ligible to those who were not accustomed to 
his extraordinary mixture of languages. 


Jolly begins his Story. 


Once upon a time, | was stationed in the 
upper part of a lofty tree within view of one 
of our pit-fills, when I perceived three ele- 
phants approaching. Two were of moder- 
ate size, but the third was by far the largest 
animal I had ever seen or heard of. He 
seemed almost decrepit with age, and hada 
very remarkable appearance, from one of 
his immense tusks being broken off, leaving 
a ragged stump of about a foot in length. 
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He and his companions had been enjoying 
a cool bathe in the river, as I could perceive 
from the light-colored mud on their legs and 
sides, and their way lay directly by the trap 
I was appointed to watch. But this peril 
they took especial care to avoid. However, 
I observed the old elephant point at it with 
his trunk, whereupon they all three tossed 
up their heads with an indignant snort. 
So they paced leisurely along till they reach- 
ed my tree, at the foot of which, the old gen- 
tleman, apparently exhausted with fatigue, 
threw himself down on his side so suddenly, 
that he occasioned a partial earthquake. 
The others kept watch by him. 

After lying perfectly still for about an 
hour, during which time, we may safely con- 
clude that he was refreshed by a comfortable 
nap, the venerable patriarch raised his im- 
mense bulk, till he was in a sort of squatting 
posture, and began to converse with his 
companions; but I was at such a great 
height above him, that I could only catch a 
word or two here andthere. No doubt their 
conversation related to the pitfall, as the old 
fellow grumbled out the words, ‘stupid id- 
jots!’ ‘shallow contrivance !’ and ‘whoever 
saw fruit growing on a beaten path?’ Ho- 
ping to gain some useful information, I now, 
with extreme caution, descended from the 
top of the tree till I reached a branch about 
twenty feet from the ground, and concealed 
myself among the thick leaves. For some 
time after I had been in this situation there 
was a dead silence below, and I almost fear- 
ed that the elephants had heard or smelt me, 
and were meditating some mischief. But 
there was a strong breeze blowing, and this 
prevented them from hearing me. In a few 
minutes, the patriarch, after casting a very 
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affectionate glance on his companions, and 
giving utterance to a tremendous grunt, 
which I suppose he meant for a sigh, though 
you might have heard it at the distance of a 
mile, began a sort of history of his life, 
which I will repeat. 


The old Elephant now speaks for himself. 


True, my dear children, I have often prom- 
ised to relate to you as much as I can-re- 
member of my long life and experience, and 
as my increasing bodily infirmities warn me 
that my days are drawing to a close, I can- 
not do better than embrace this opportunity 
when we are not likely to be interrupted by 
our companions. 

I am now going to put you in possession 
ofa secret, which I should be very unwilling 
to make public. It is universally believed 
by our company, that I have spent many 
years in the service of man, and that at this 
period of my life, 1 acquired that knowledge 
of his ways which has been so useful in en- 
abling me to detect and avoid his wicked de- 
vices for the destruction of our noble race. 
To this belief I am indebted for the influence 
I possess in our councils, and though my 
years and experience might still be respec- 
ted, I am certain, that the ungrateful herd, 
ever fond of change, would immediately 
choose a new leader, if they had the least 
suspicion of what I am going to communi- 
cate to you. 

Know, then, my children, that I have 
never been a slave to the tyrant! that I 
have never been that most abject of crea- 
tures, ‘a tame elephant” No! my last 
days are not embittered by the consideration, 
that I have ever in the smallest degree con- 


tributed to the happiness of the two-leeged 
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monster. On the contrary, I am cheered by 
the recollection, that a great part of my life 
has been spent in detecting his tricks, and 
in thwarting his wicked designs. If our 
laws did not forbid us to take the life of any 
creature except in self-defence, with my 
knowledge of our enemies’ weakness, we 
might easily take such terrible vengeance, 
as would induce him at least to confine him- 
self to the neighborhood of his own towns 
and settlements. But he cannot do us much 
injury. So successful have I been in detec- 
ting his ridiculous traps and pitfalls, that, 
for the last fifty years, not one of our herd 
has fallen a victim to his vile designs, ex- 
cept the poor young creature who threw his 
life away a few days ago, when, foolishly 
confident in his own knowledge, he persist- 
ed in rambling about by himself. Even in 
this melancholy affair, we may comfort our- 
selves that we could better spare him than 
any other of his companions, and that our 
enemies have gained little or nothing by his 
capture. 

But you will ask, if I have never been 
the companion of man, by what means have 
I obtained that superior intelligence and 
knowledge of his arts, for which our tribe 
are pleased to give me credit? I answer, 
simply by keeping my eyes and my ears 
open, and by remembering what I have 
seen and heard. Follow my example, my 
dear children, and if you ever arrive at my 
age, you will no longer wonder at the ex- 
tent of my information. 

Now let me endeavor to remember some 
of the most remarkable incidents of my life. 
I have but a confused recollection of my 
very early childhood, or of anything that 
happened before my thirteenth year, but a- 


bout that time I well remember I was in ter- 
rible distress at the loss of my first tusks, 
and that my mother could hardly make me 


believe that they would ever be replaced by _ 


others. But when these long-looked-for 
second tusks really made their appearance, 
and had reached about the length of my 
present miserable stump, I used to plague 
all my acquaintance, by asking them wheth- 
er they thought my tusks had grown lately, 
or whether they would ever be as large and 
strong as our leader’s. At last I met with 
a cutting reproof from a surly old fellow, 
who had often been pestered by me in this 
manner. 

‘You impertinent young scamp,’ said he, 
‘what do I care about your tusks, or wheth- 
er they grow or not? One thing I know, 
and will tell you for yourcomfort. If, when 
you grow up, your head should be as defi- 
cient in ?vory as it is in sense, you need have 
no fear whatever of the hunters, for I am 
sure you would not repay them for the 
trouble of killing you.’ 

This was very severe; but I must tell 
you that the old brute was particularly cross 
on this occasion, for the day before he had 
been terribly disappointed by not being cho- 
sen leader of the herd, and he had found out, 
as I was afterwards informed, that he had 
lost his election by the influence of my moth- 
er and some others of our family. 

Well, my children, if I was once proud of 
my tusks, I have no cause for such foolish 
vanity now with this hideous stump, though 
the other is still nearly half as long again 
as any in the herd. 

I will now relate to-you how I first be- 
came acquainted with that contemptible lit- 
tle animal, who has the vanity to call him- 
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self ‘the lord of the creation’ I think it 
was in my twentieth year, just at the end of 
the rainy season, that our herd had ap- 
proached within less than fifty miles of the 
Dutch settlement, for thé*purpose of visiting 
a tract of marshy land overrun with high 
canes, the tender tops of which, you well 
know, are such delicious food. I was busily 
employed in a cane-brake, close to the banks 
of the river, in company with my mother 
and two of my younger brothers, when one 
of the latter, who had left us for a few min- 
utes to wash the clammy juice of the canes 
from his mouth and trunk, returned in such 
haste and agitation, that for some time not 
a sound could he utter, except unintelligible 
gruntings and sputterings, At last, he 
stammered out, ‘Mother! mother! dread- 
ful! I have seen such a thing! Great 
monstrous monkeys, with long poles in their 
paws, and sitting upright on the backs of 
immense deer, or some such creatures, only 
they have got no horns on their heads!’ 
Upon this, my mother, raising her trunk 
high in the air, immediately sounded the 
well-known signal of alarm, and saying to 
us, ‘ Follow, boys, follow!’ she darted through 
the cane-brake like a mad thing, only stop- 
ping now and then tosee how we kept up 
with her. We did our best; but it was very 
laborious work, forcing our way at our ut- 
most speed through the thick canes, which 
were much higher than our heads, and in 
some places the ground was so soft, that we 
sunk in up to our bellies. What a tremen- 
dous crash and splash we made, and how 
we did grunt and snort! However, at last 
we reached the open country, two or three 
miles from the bank of the river. Here we 
found more than half of the herd, (we were 
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seventy-five in number at that time,) and 
others were every minute making their ap- 
pearance from the canes. And now my 
mother, when she had a little recovered her 
breath, turning to my brother who had first 
given the alarm, explained to us the cause 
of this sudden retreat. ‘My son,’ said she, 
‘not monkeys sitting upon deer have you 
seen, but men upon horses, and the long 
poles are cruel spears intended for your de- 
struction.’ 

Our careful leader now called over the 
names of his company, and finding that two 
were missing, he ordered us to retreat toa 
thick wood at a short distance, while him- 
self and his brother, a steady sedate old fel- 
low, entered the cane-brake again, in hopes 
of falling in with the lost ones. Being now 
collected together, we did not fear the ene- 
my, who is too cowardly to attack any but 
stragglers from the main body; but we 
were very anxious about the fate of our mis- 
sing friends, especially as they were both 
rather young and giddy. 

In about an hour we perceived the leader 
and his brother issuing from the cane brake, 
supporting between them one of the strag- 
glers, who appeared quite unable to walk 
by himself, and as they came near, we could 
see that he was bleeding from several 
wounds in his body, and that he had lost 
the use of one of his hind-legs. 

But what a dreadful account he gave us! 
He said that he and his brother, whose name 
was Brisk, were feeding in an open space 
close to the river, when they heard my moth- 
er’s alarm-call, which Brisk said was noth- 
ing more than her usual voice when she was 
scolding her children. So he refused to re- 
treat, and persuaded his brother to remain 
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with him, when suddenly they found them- 
selves surrounded by ten or twelve hunters 
mounted on horseback, and armed with long 
spears. They made the best resistance they 
could, and killed one of the hunters; but at 
length our wounded friend, finding himself 
weak from his wounds, rolled down the steep 
bank into the river, where he was concealed 
by the overhanging trees, and as the cold 
water refreshed and strengthened him, he 
swam gently down the stream, keeping close 
under the bank till he came to a good land- 
ing-place. Here he with difficulty man- 
aged to scramble on shore, and was proceed- 
ing slowly and in great pain through the 
canes, when he was found by the leader and 
his brother, without whose assistance he 
said he should never have reached the herd, 
for he was bleeding fast, and a deep spear- 
wound in the upper joint of his hind-leg 
was becoming more and more painful at ev- 
ery step. 

After his wounds had been examined, 
and the bleeding had been stopped by the 


application of the proper herbs, our poor 


friend was questioned as to the fate of his 
brother, when he immediately swooned 
from excess of agitation. Recovering a lit- 
tle, in a low voice and in broken words he 
endeavored to communicate the sad tidings. 

‘ Brother,’ said he, ‘ brother Brisk—broth- 
er Brisk barbarously’—then suddenly, to 
our amazement, jumping up on his three 
legs, he bellowed forth with tremendous en- 
ergy, ‘ Brother Brisk barbarously butchered !’ 
Whereupon the whole herd, old and young, 
with quivering trunks high raised in air, 
continued for some minutes to thunder forth 
in their loudest tones, ‘ Brother Brisk barba- 


rously butchered! Brother Brisk barbarous- 
ly butchered !’ 

Did that wild cry of despair reach the 
ears of the hunters? If so, I envy them 
not their feelings. * 

We continued in a close body all night 
with watchful sentinels on the look-out. The 
next morning a council was held, from which 
my youth excluded me; but we were soon 
informed that our elders had determined that 
we should retreat fifty or a hundred miles up 
the river, not (as they were very particular 
in declaring) that they had any fear of the 
enemy themselves, but on account of the 
number of young ones in the herd, who, by 
wandering to a distance from the rest, would 
run great risk of sharing the fate of poor 
Brisk. So, after waiting three or four days 
for our wounded companion to recover a lit- 
tle, we set off on our journey, keeping near 
the banks of the river, for the sake of the 
canes and the opportunity of bathing. On 
the second day, coming to a narrow part of 
the river, we determined to cross it as a 
greater security. It was so shallow, that 
most of us could walk en the bottom with 
our trunks raised above the surface of the 
water to breathe through, but the very 
young ones either swam or were helped 
over by their mothers. 

When we were all collected together, we 
heard a loud shout from the opposite bank 
of the river, and lo! there were our enemies 
again, eight in number, mounted on horses, 
and with their long steel lances glittering in 
the sun. They had no doubt been follow- 
ing us closely all day, looking out for strag- 
glers. Some of ourcompany who had com- 
plained bitterly of our leader’s strict disci- 

















pline in obliging us to march in a close body, 
now began to look rather silly. In a few 
minutes, another horseman who appeared 
more heavily laden than his companions 
rode up to them, and, oh! sight of horror! 
from his saddle were hanging a pair of 
tusks, which no doubt a few days before had 
adorned the head of the unfortunate Brisk ! 

After looking at us for some time, one of 
the hunters, more courageous or more fool- 
ish than his companions, rode into the river 
as far as his horse could go without swim- 
ming, til he was nearly half-way across, 
and then, for the first time in my life, 1 had 
a full view of the human form and counte- 
nance. 

Never before had I seen such a ridiculous 
object as this hunter, who was pronounced 
to be an Englishman by some knowing ones 
in ourcompany. He was larger, certainly, 
than our amusing friends the monkeys, but 
his pale face was not half so agreeable and 
intelligent, and as he sat on his horse with 
his long thin legs dangling in the water, he 
looked so disappointed and miserable, that, 
forgetting for a moment his villanous cruel- 
ty, I almost pitied him. And so much for 
‘the majesty of the human countenance’ 
which I have heard spoken of, but could 
never yet perceive. It has been said that a 
bold man can subdue the rage even of the 
ferocious tiger, merely by fixing his eye up- 
on him. Very likely, for the tiger is as cow- 
ardly as he is cruel; but did anybody ever 
hear of an elephant, old or young, being 
frightened at a couple of little twinkling 
eyes? QO! most absurd ! 

After a little while the monkey—I mean 
the man in the river—joined his compan- 
ions on the bank, and when they had con- 
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sulted together, they seemed to gine it up 
as a bad job. So they rode back down the 
river, and we proceeded quietly on our 
journey. 

It was now more than fifty years after 
this adventure before I again encountered 
any of these savage disturbers of the peace 
of the wilderness, though we often heard of 
them from herds who had lost some of their 
number by the treacherous devices of the 
enemy. During this long period of tran- 
quillity, so little occurred worth noticing, 
that I shall leave the relation of this part of 
my life till another opportunity, and hasten 
to give you an account of my next inter- 
view with man, on which occasion it was 
that I began those observations on his man- 
ner of making pitfalls, and other contrivan- 
ces for our destruction, which have been of 
such service in enabling us to avoid these 
dangers. At this time, instead of losing one 
of our companions, we had the pleasure of 
rescuing a member of another community 
from a lingering and dreadful death. 

We were quite on the other side of the 
island, several hundred miles from the scene 
of the last tragedy. Forsome days we had 
been aware of the neighborhood of man 
from the smell of his watch-fires, and ac- 
cordingly we had doubled the number of our 
sentinels, and had taken care not to wander 
far from each other. But we neither saw 
nor heard anything of the enemy until a- 
bout noon of a burning hot day, when, as 
we were sheltering ourselves from the sun 
in a thick wood, we were suddenly startled 
by loud shouts and yells, so discordant and 
hideous, that we were sure they could be 
produced by no other animal but man. To 
these cries we paid little attention, but pres- 
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ently was heard in the same direction anoth- 
er sound—a sound whieh caused our very 
hearts to burn within us, as we recognised 
the peculiar cry which a female of our own 
species utters when in terrible distress and 
danger. A hasty council was immediately 
called, when it was determined to rescue the 
sufferer at all hazards, and twenty strong 
fellows, myself having the command of the 
party, set off at full speed through the wood 
in the direction of the cries,—every one of 
us bellowing as loud as we were able. 

A very short time sufficed to bring us 
within sight of the enemy. In an open 
part of the forest was a troop of twenty or 
thirty hunters, but very different in their ap- 
pearance from those I have before described ; 
for these were nearly naked savages, on foot, 
and armed only with those ridiculous things, 
bows and arrows—weapons which our good 
stout skins enable us to laugh at. These 
wretches, as soon as they caught sight of 
our formidable band, took to their heels in 
great confusion, flying in every direction, 
like a herd of antelopes before the cruel ti- 
ger: we did not deign to follow them, but 
hastened at once to the spot they had left. 
Here we found a deep pitfall, and at the 
bottom was an exceedingly beautiful and 
very black female elephant unhurt by the 
fall, for the pit being large, she had fortu- 
nately escaped the murderous sharp-pointed 
stake, and her cry of distress was soon ex- 
changed for one of joyful recognition, as she 
saw so many of her friends Jooking down 
upon her, and assuring her that they would 
leave no means untried to rescue her from 
her prison. But this was a much more dif- 
ficult matter than we had supposed ; for the 
pit was so deep, that when the captive stood 


upon her hind-legs, her eyes were but just 
level with the ground, and though we made 
many efforts to lift her out with our trunks, 
our attempts were always ended by our 
poor friend’s tumbling back again with great 
violence into the pit, and nearly pulling 
three or four of us down with her. I now 
sent off a messenger for our leader, who 
soon arrived, bringing the whole herd with 
him; but numbers could not help us out of 
the difficulty. 

At length, when we were beginning al- 
most to despair, I chanced to remember a 
plan, which I had heard was sometimes a- 
dopted by the hunters, when they wished to 
take an elephant alive out of a pitfall. Here, 
my children, was an instance of the advan- 
tage of remembering what we have heard ; 
and of remembering it at the right time too, 
for our knowledge and experience are doub- 
ly useful to us when they enable us to de- 
cide not only wisely, but quickly, in affairs 
of difficulty. 

The method, which, at my suggestion, 
we now adopted, was this ;—with our tusks 
we dug up the earth around the pit, and 
then shovelled it in with our feet, while our 
friend below trampled it down hard as fast 
as it came in. This was very laborious, 
tedious work for both parties, but we were 
amply rewarded for our toil; for at length 
the pit was so far filled up, that, with the 
assistance of our trunks, the poor captive 
managed to seramble out of her dungeon. 
She was dreadfully exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger, for she told us that she had 
been in captivity for three days, and she 
had no doubt that the hunters intended to 
starve her to death, for they had made no 
attempts either to release her, or to put an 

















end to her sufferings. I need not tell you 
that our unfortunate friend received the 
hearty congratulations of our community, 
and that she was supplied with abundance 
of the most nourishing food that we could 
collect, having first been conducted by two 
of our females to the river to wash and re- 
fresh herself after her sufferings. 

So, when she was a little recovered, she 
informed us that she had strayed away from 
her herd nearly a moon before, and that she 
was in search of her companions when she 
met with her grievous disaster. Then she 
begged permission to join our community, 
and the question being put to the vote, was 
decided unanimously in her favor. 

Who was this adopted stranger? My 
children, she was your mother! the faithful 
friend, who for seventy years has rewarded 
me, by her affectionate companionship, for 
my exertions in rescuing her from the cruel 
grasp of her enemies. 


At this part of his story, said Jolly, the 
old elephant became so prosy and tiresome, 
talking of his family affairs, and praising 
his great fat black wife, that I have almost 
forgotten the rest of his adventures. But I 
remember that he was chosen leader of the 
herd soon after his marriage, partly on ac- 
count of his cleverness in getting the old la- 
dy out of the pit, but chiefly because, as he 
has‘already told us, his companions believed 
that he had formerly been a tame elephant. 
He also reminded his sons, that, though so 
old and infirm, he had lately broken his tusk 
by fighting with and killing a very fierce 
rhinoceros. 

So when the old fellow had finished his 
history, he and his sons moved off slowly 
towards the thickest part of the forest, and 
as soon as they were out of sight I slid 
down from the tree and ran home to our en- 


campment. 
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Electric Eel. 


In our May No. page 142, will be found a short narra- 
tive of the Gymnotus, or Electric Eel. The following 
particular description of this little animal must be in- 
teresting to our young readers. 

Axnovt this time I’saw an electrical eel, in 
the possession of Dr. Duncan, surgeon to the 
forces. Ihad often heard of this singular fish, 
and had now an opportunity of examining it 
well. I was told that it was a small one of 
its kind, measuring little more than three feet 
from head to tail, the thickest part of the body 
being of the size of a man’s wrist. It was 
kept in a tub of the river water, in which, 
when I saw it, the head appeared broad and 
flat, with eyes more resembling white beads 
than the bright transparent substance which 
Nature has placed in the heads of other crea- 
tures; its skin was of a blue slate color, 
smooth and slimy, like that of othereels. On 
touching its back with my hand, it instantly 
communicated the electric stroke with such 
force, as to reach the extremities. I tried the 
experiment with a silver spoon in my hand, 
through which the same effect was communi- 
cated ; but, on placing the spoon ata small 
distance in front of his head, it made a dash 
at it, and communicated the shock to my arm 
with redoubled violence. It is by this means 
that it procures food, the effect being so strong 
on small fish as to stupify them, when the eel 
immediately swallows them. 

It was a curious circumstance, that, if a 
stick was held in the water to it, nothing could 
induce the animal] to attempt to strike it; but, 
when any metallic article was presented, it 
would immediately strike at it. One of our 
soldiers, on guard in the hospital, tried the ex 
periment with his ramrod, and received so vi- 
olent a shock that he was quite enraged, and 
made a blow at the fish with the intention of 
killing it; but no sooner did the iron touch 
the animal, than it returned such a shock to 
his arm that for some seconds he really imag- 
ined it was off. Skinner’s Excursions in India. 
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Adventures of Quintin Harewood and his Brother, Brian. 


CONCLUDED FROM P. 314, 


Brian and I went on board the Black- 
eyed-Susan, and landed at Trincomalee. 
We soon proceeded further into the coun- 
try, where we witnessed a strange sight. 
A flight of locusts had been passing for 
some hours ; it seemed at least fifty yards 
high, and must have been several miles 
broad ; whence these locusts came, and 
where they were bound, we could not 
tell, but wherever they alighted on the 
ground the vegetation must have been 
completely consumed. 


At the same time that we were won- 
dering at the amazing number of locusts 
which must have been enough to have 
filled a dozen churches up to the very 
roofs, our attention was drawn to an ant- 
hill, eight or ten feet high. . A stream o 
ants, at least a foot broad, continue. 
running unceasingly from the opening 
while another stream, laden with mor- 
sels of stick, straw, leaf, grass, or grain, 
at the same time entered the nest. 

It always appeared to me that if peo- 








LOCUSTS AND 


ple were disposed to look out for adven- 
tures they would be sure to find them: 
the experience of my past years, up to 
this very day, only confirms this opin- 
ion. Though our inclinations will not 
absolutely make adventures for us to en- 
joy, yet they will quicken our perceptions 
in pursuit of them. He who goes out 
with the intention of picking up a pin 





ANT-HILLS, 


will most likely find one, but he who 
has no such design, may walk over a 
hundred without any one of them attrac- 
ting his observation. 

In what way it was that Brian and I 
came to know of an alligator hunt that 
was about to take place, I cannot tell, but 
it excited in us a strong desire to be 
present, and present we were. 
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The morning was chilly, and the mist 
lay heavy on the swampy grounds 
through which we had to pass. Not 
knowing how the hunt was to be car- 
ried on, and ignorant of the neighbor- 
hood where it was to take place, we in- 
dulged in the wildest conjectures. At 
last, we arrived near the scene of action. 
It was in a sort of sluggish canal connec- 
ting two large pools or reservoirs togeth- 
er, that the alligators were expected to be 
found in the greatest abundance. This 
was indeed a fit place for them, for the 
water that covered the deep mud was al- 
most stagnant, and the very slime, on the 
margin of the pools and canal, seemed 
quite in character with the scaly reptiles 
congregated together. 

The air of the place was anything but 
agreeable, and the swarms of mosquitoes, 
hovering over the rank weeds and mar- 
shy ground, were a sad annoyance; but 
Brian and | were too much interested in 
the hunt to care much about anything 
else. Not less than three hundred Ma- 
lays, with a few Europeans and others 
mingled among them, had assembled to- 
gether, armed with strong pikes and 
daggers broad at the end. These seem- 
ed to feel as much ardor in the chase as 
so many fox-hunters, and to entertain as 
few fears of danger. 

Brian and I were on horseback, for 
we never should have been able to en- 
dure the toil of which the Malays seem- 
ed to think nothing. 

Never was a wilder war-whoop raised 


by a party of Indians brandishing their 
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tomahawks and rushing to the battle 
than that raised by the Malays as they 
rushed into the canal to attack the alli- 
gators. 

Two or three lines of Malays stretched 
across the two ends of the canal, and 
then advanced towards each other, plun- 
ging their pikes into every part of the 
mud, so that it was scarcely possible for 
a single alligator to escape. Laughing, 
grinning and whooping, the Malays ad- 
vanced still nearer and nearer, till it was 
very plain that a great number of the 
scaly monsters were penned up in @ 
much more confined space than was 
agreeable to them. 

Now and then one might be seen turn- 
ing up his head, and putting his wide 
mouth out of the water, as though anx- 
ious to know what was the matter, and 
sometimes another would leave the ca- 
nal and try to escape over the swamp, 
till frightened by the many spectators 
on the shore, he again plunged into the 


inky puddle, where his affrighted com-" 


panions were tossing about in the great- 
est consternation. 

Just as the lines of Malays were 
about to meet, a monstrous alligator, 
seemingly much distressed, left the wa- 
ter, and splashing along the oozy slime, 
made for the part of the swamp where 
Brian was seated on his horse. Brian 
too hastily pulled up his reins, when 
down came the snorting steed, throwing 
his rider right across the tail of the alli- 


gator. 
That Brian was in imminent danger 
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at this moment there is no doubt, but the 
monster was so alarmed by the Malays 
who ran to the spot with their pikes, and 
by their loud whooping, that he seemed 
notat all disposed to do any injury. In 
a short time twenty pikes had inflicted 
as many wounds in the alligator, and he 
was left for dead on the spot. 

Brian was in a sad plight when he 
again mounted his steed, his clothes be- 
ing plastered over with a complete coat 
of mud, but it never ruffled his temper ; 
he thought more of the alligator hunt 
than he did of his own danger. 

More than fifty alligators were now 
eooped up in so narrow a space that they 
seemed to be writhing round one anoth- 
et, with the vain attempt to hide them- 
selves from their relentless pursuers, who 
now, with a louder whoop than before, 
eommenced a general attack on them all 
at once. 

Never was a scene of greater confu- 
sion than that which now took place. 
“The affrighted and confounded alliga- 
tors were seen in all directions, flounder- 
ing in the water, or crawling out of it 
to avoid the pikes of the Malays; but 
the battle was carried on against them 
by land as well as by water. It was an 
occasion of frolic and revenge to the 
Malays, in which they exercised their 
eruelty in more ways than are employed 
ata Spanish bull-fight. Their ingenu- 


‘ity suggested a thousand methods of 
‘tormenting the poor frightened reptiles 
and protracting this strange and to us 
Splashing 


novel kind of amusement. 
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and dashing through the mud, slime, 
and weeds with their flabby feet, the 
wide-mouthed reptiles made the best of 
their way, while the laughing Malays, 
now up, now down, gave them no res- 
pite till by far the greatest part of 
them, were gasping their last breath on 
the swampy shore. The monsters, 
whom Brian and myself had at first 
viewed with dismay, were hunted, hook- 
ed, baited, and treated with as much con- 
tempt by these daring hunters as if they 
had merely been hares or rabbits. 

It was not long after the alligator 
hunt, that in one of my lonely rambles, 
when Brian was otherwise occupied, | 
came to the brink of a river. The scene 
was very striking. On one side rose 
the craggy cliffs, a pine tree here and 
there springing up in the dark fissures ; 
and on the other rose the broad-breasted 
mountain, the wide river rolling between. 
As I looked over the deep waters flow- 
ing towards the sea, a naked corpse 
floated down the stream, and while it 
rose and fell, tossing on the billows, a 
vulture, screaming in his flight from a 
fragment of rock in the centre of the 
river, pounced on the defenceless body, 
burying his beak deep in its bosom. 

Time had been when such a sight 
would have made me melancholy, but 
an acquaintance with danger and death 
had somewhat blunted my feelings, so 
that it did not much move me. 

I mused for a moment, as the lifeless 
remains grew less and less in the dis- 
tance, the vulture still voraciously cling- 
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ing to it, except when a wave, higher 
than ordinary, disturbing him in his 
loathsome banquet, forced him to fly off 
with a scream. 

And who was he whose unprotected 
corpse before me was thus food for the 
birds of the air and fishes of the mighty 
deep ? For aught I knew he had been 
brought up tenderly by his mother, and 
watched over with affectionate care by 
his father. He might like myself have 
wandered far from the land of his birth 
with the expectation of a joyful return ; 
yet, there he was, floating on the wide, 
wide waters, a prey to the voracious 
bird that fed on his defencelese bosom. 
I ought, on this occasion, to have felt 
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FLOATING BODY. 


more sympathy than I did for the hap- 
less stranger, and more thankfulness for 
my own preservation. 

I have now given you a sketch of 
some of the adventures of my earlier 
travels. Few men have been more ar 
dent in their desire to see what is wor 
derful in this wide world than Brian and 
myself, and few have gone through a 
greater variety of adventures. The ar- 


dor and enterprise of youth are now 
much abated, and that love of ease and 
quietude, which characterises the ap 
proach of age, is gently stealing upon 
us; yet, still we look back with a lively 
interest to the adventures of our youth 
ful days. 
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Curious History of Thomas Johnson, seaman. 


Our young readers are aware that Great 
Britain is now at open war with China, aris- 
ing from the trade in opium. The Chinese do 
not choose to have it brought into their celes- 
tial empire, and having canght a large parcel 
of it some months ago, they burnt it up, and 
now the English demand payment for what is 
burnt and destroyed, and also for the trouble 
and expense of going for the payment. A 
great number of the Chinese have been killed, 
and many of their towns taken, among which 
is Ningpo, a large trading city, about 60 miles 
from Canton. The author of this narrative 
was a sailor, who happened to be left behind 
on the coast when his ship sailed, some years 
since ; and his simple relation of what he saw 
af the manners and customs of the Chinese 
will be read with interest. 


On the 2d of September, being then 
about latitude 30°, and distant from the 
shore about two miles, the captain order- 
ed me to get out the boat, and proceed 
on shore, for the purpose of filling fresh 
water. I was a little suspicious of his 
intentions, for I knew he bore me a 
grudge for interfering, a few days before, 
between him and one of the ship’s ap- 
prentices, whom he was ill-using ; how- 
ever, I had no recourse but to obey. Ac- 
cordingly, I got over the side along with 
three other seamen, under the command 
of the second mate. When we arrived 
at the shore, which, as is usually the 
case with most of China, we found thick- 
ly inhabited, being covered with villages 
and country-houses, not wishing to excite 
any attention, we sought out as quiet a 
place as we could find, and running the 


boat on shore, proceeded in search of 
water. We soon found a spring, that 
ran into the sea, after watering a very 
extensive pleasure-ground, which, from 
its size, and the nicety with which it was 
kept, must have belonged to some weal- 
thy person. As the water seemed, after 
escaping from this garden, to run quite 
waste, we did not think it necessary to 
apply for leave, but immediately set a- 
bout filling our casks. The mate and 
one of the men were at the boat hoisting 
them in,—other two of the men were en- 
gaged in rolling them over the beach, 
and I was filling them, so as to have 
some ready for them on their return; 
being busy at this employment, at a time 
when I was quite alone, and stooping 
over the pool, I felt myself all at once 
seized and held so tight, that I could 
with difficulty force myself upright. I 
found I was in the power of a guard of 
soldiers, with a grave-looking individual 
in a purple robe at their head. At the 
first impulse of the moment I holloed a- 
loud, but one of the guard putting his 
sword to my throat, cautioned me by 
very significant signs to hold my tongue. 
My companions on hearing my shouts, 
looking round and seeing me in the 
hands of the Chinese, hurried into the 
boat, and immediately pulled out to sea, 
basely leaving me, without making the 
least effort for my release. This was 
the more galling, for I knew the second 
mate had been several times in China, 





















and spoke the language sufficiently well 
to make himself understood. I was thus 
left prisoner in a strange land, and quite 
unable to understand a word of the lan- 
guage; whilst these bitter reflections 
were passing through my mind, my cap- 
tors obliged me to march, and I was led 
through several lanes, at a rapid pace, 
till we came to a large village, where I 
was very unceremoniously thrust into 
what | conjectured was the common pris- 
on; and the door being strongly barred, 
I was left to my own dismal reflections. 
I was very hungry, having ate nothing 
all that day; and was also without my 
coat, having left it behind me in the boat. 
My shirt-sleeves were rolled up to my 
shoulders, and I had no neckcloth. I 
was thus as forlorn a figure as could well 
be imagined. In about an hour’s space 
the door opened, a little plump man ap- 
proached me with a good deal of hesita- 
tion, and I observed several others at the 
door looking in; he had in his hand a 
mess of boiled rice, seasoned with some 
kind of spice. 1 was very hungry, and 
soon made an end of this simple fare. 
He smiled on seeing my appetite, adding 
some words I did not understand; and 
going out, returned, presenting me with 
a loose robe, similar to that worn by the 
lower order of the Chinese. 

After my jailer had departed I fell a- 
sleep, and slept for some hours as I con- 
jectured; I was then roused, and he 
made signs for me to follow him; I 
obeyed, and was surrounded by a strong 
guard who stood on the street awaiting 
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my appearance. I also found standing 
in the street a large covered wagon, sim- 
ilar, (for I can compare it to nothing 
else,) to that in which wild beasts are 
carried about ia England. When I 
made my appearance the crowd set up a 
loud shout, and seemed very violent, call 
ing me Ath kwei, which in their lan 
guage signifies black heart, and all the 
blows and exertions of my guards could 
hardly restrain them. I was glad to get 
into the wagon, being fearful of being 
torn in pieces. I was no sooner in this 
cage than the door was shut and barred, 
and we set out at a rapid pace. I threw 
myself down in despair. ll the tales I 
had ever heard of the cruelty and jeak 
ousy that the Chinese bear to foreigners 
crowded into my mind, and I gave my- 
self up to all manner of dismal forebe- 
dings. 

After a long and wearisome ride, I 
concluded we must be entering some 
large city from the increasing jolting of 
my rude vehicle, and the noise of people 
walking on both sides of us, joined to 
our frequent stopping as if to avoid other 
wagons and obstructions in the narrow 
streets. I also thought from the sound 
that we had passed over a drawbridge, 
and under an archway. At length we 
stopped, and the door being unbarred, I 
was loudly and hastily called on, as I 
supposed, to come out. I confess my 
blood boiled within me at the idea of be- 
ing transported from place to place like 
a wild beast in a caravan; but | had lit- 
tle <ime to think, for I was immediately 
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seized hold of and led into a large hall 
crowded with people. At the one end 
raised on a platform sat two persons in 
robes of office, one of them being in pur- 
ple robes, and the other in scarlet, and 
distinguished by a gold and blue button 
in their caps. I was dragged forward, 
and the same individual who had headed 
the soldiers when | was first taken pris- 
oner, made his appearance, and com- 
menced a long speech, as I supposed, 
explaining about my capture, &. When 
he was done, they looked at me as if 
they expected I would have said some- 
thing in reply, but I only shook my 
head, for I was quite ignorant of every 
thing that was going on. On seeing 
this, the Mandarin in the purple robe and 
gold button rose up, and addressing him- 
self to me, I listened attentively to what 
he said, but could make nothing of it. 
He spoke for a considerable time, near- 
ly three quarters of an hour, and when 
he had done, he looked at his compan- 
ion, who rose and said a few words. I 
was then led away, and passed with my 
guards through several streets crowded 
with people, who regarded me with much 
interest, running after us for a long time, 
to indulge their curiosity. After pro- 
ceeding in this manner for a little time, 
I was led into a large paved court, which 
I immediately conjectured to be the court 
of a temple. At the one end of this 
court which was larger than that of the 
Royal Exchange, London, stood a large 
building, some stories high, with a tow- 
er at the one corner of it, gaudily paint- 





ed in bright colors. The pagoda was a 
large building, with a kind of colonnade 
at each side, and under each of these 
stood an Idol, with a little altar, on which 
the offerings were laid. There were 
several other Idols stuck on the wall of 
the court round and round, but those un- 
der the colonnade seemed the principal. 
I was led round to the back of this build- 
ing, and up a few steps, through a large 
vaulted room into another which entered 
off it, very small and dirty, and without 
an article of furniture; it did not look 
very inviting, but I was glad it was no 
worse, as my fears led me to suspect I 
might have been confined in a dungeon. 
One of the Priests, as I conjectured, a 
quiet demure-looking person with a sha- 
ven head, seemed to be made responsible 
for my appearance, for I was delivered 
over to him by the commander of my 
escort. He did not seem to relish the 
trust reposed in him, for he regarded me 
with a very forbidding aspect; however, 
he could not venture to disobey the or- 
ders of the Mandarins. He locked me 
into this small apartment, where I was 
left for some hours: at length he re- 
turned with a man bearing on his shoul- 
ders a mattress rolled up, and placing 
this in one corner of the room, he point- 
ed to it and then left me for the night, 
I was confined in this manner for eight 
days, each day receiving a certain por- 
tion of boiled rice ; at length I was grad- 
ually allowed more liberty, and, by and 
by, allowed to walk in the court during 
the day. I gladly availed myself of this 























permission, and endeavored, by every 
means in my power, to ingratiate myself 
with my patron the priest, whose name 
was Sis-sing, who was one of the priests 
of Ma-tsoo-poo, or goddess of the sea. 

I took as much of his duty off his 
hands as | could, rising early in the mor- 
ning, and sweeping the court, and put- 
ting it in order. He was naturally of 
an indolent disposition, and was very 
glad at my relieving him of what was 
connected with the laborious part of his 
profession. I was thus allowed a very 
favorable opportunity of observing the 
manners, habits, and customs of the Chi- 
nese, which I did not fail to take advan- 
tage of. 

The Idol that my master served was 
one of the principal, and he had there- 
fore a very lucrative post. Several times 
a-day, large parties came and presented 
offerings, prostrating themselves before 
the image. Hogs, sheep, fowls, and even 
oxen, if the parties were wealthy, were 
slain and laid before the Goddess, in all 
of which the priest had a share. 

The most frequent worshippers at the 
shrine of Sis-sing’s Idol, were sailors. 
Before embarking on any voyage, they 
would come, headed by their captain, and 
each bearing their offering according to 
their means, which, after laying before 
the Idol for some hours, they carried a- 
way, and giving part to the priest, feast- 
ed on the remainder. Gilt paper ships 
were also about the commonest offerings, 
and these being set on fire, were inten- 
ded as a sacrifice to propitiate Ma-tsoo- 
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poo for a favorable wind. Some of the 
Mandarins and nobles used to come and 
worship with a military guard and mu- 
sic, and nothing could exceed the splen- 
dor of these processions. On such occa- 
sions, the large court of the temple would 
be quite filled, and incense was burnt be- 
fore most of the Idols; whilst the great 
men were paying their devotions and of- 
fering their gifts, which often were com- 
posed of models of the temple, &c. of 
rich gilt paper, their retinue would also 
be offering and paying their devotions, 
each to their favorite gods. Nothing 
struck me so much as the strange pecu- 
liarity of a nation so far advanced in civ- 
ilization as the Chinese, having such a 
degrading superstition; for they make 
no scruple, if things go wrong with them, 
of neglecting their Idols by way of pun- 
ishing them, and even of striking and ill 
using them. 

Frequently in the evenings I used to 
ascend the great tower which quite over- 
looked the wall, and then I was a wit- 
ness of everything going on within sight. 
Close in the rear of the pagoda where I 
was confined, was a large market, and 
the butchers’ shops seemed as well sup- 
plied as any in England. They hada 
curious custom of having a gridiron 
placed on an earthen stove in the front 
of their stalls, where any person could 
have his meat cooked to his liking, and 
hundreds of people might be seen rega- 
ling themselves on their favorite portions. 
The shops for porcelain utensils and or- 
naments were peculiarly attractive, hav- 
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ing rows of shelves ranged above each 
other on the outside, on which they ex- 
hibited the most beautiful specimens of 
their trade; some of these shops were 
very showy, and had a fine effect, espec- 
ially at night when they were lighted up. 
Another peculiarity to be observed, was 
the auctions in the open streets. The 
auctioneer stands on a platform, surround- 
ed by the various articles he has to dis- 
pose of, and announces them in a loud 
bawling tone, endeavoring to set them 
off by various expedients, sometimes to 
the infinite amusement of the spectators. 
The streets exhibited a never-ending bus- 
tle; crowds running against each other 
all day ; here might be seen a person un- 
dergoing the operation of shaving in the 
open air; the barbers carrying about 
with them a portable chair, stove, and 
hot water, and when in want of custom- 
ers, snapping their steel tweezers, which 
produce a shrill, sharp sound, heard to a 
considerable distance. There are thou- 
sands of inhabitants that seemed to gain 
their livelihood by hawking about their 
wares. The sellers of fish, eggs, &c. 
earried a large bamboo slung over their 
shoulders, with baskets hung at each end. 
Hawkers and pedlars carried about their 
wares in bales on the shoulders, with the 
different stuffs carefully displayed. 

One evening, when it was nearly dark, 
I was struck with the shouts of the mul- 
titude and noise of music, and running 
up to the tower, [ observed what I was 
afterwards told was a marriage proces- 
sion, conveying the bride home to her 





husband’s house. First came a compa- 
ny of friends, bearing torches ; next, the 
band of musicians, consisting of drums, 
fifes and hautboys, playing as loud as 
possible; then the palankin, in which 
the bride was carefully locked, and the 
key carried by an old servant, immedi- 
ately behind her; last of all came her 
family, splendidly attired. As this was 
the marriage of the daughter of a very 
rich merchant, it was very splendid; and 
being by torch-light, it cast a bright glare 
over surrounding objects. 

As I never showed any dispositon to 
escape, but still patiently continued to do 
every thing in my power to recommend 
myself to the old priest, I gradually be- 
came treated with more confidence, and 
was able to understand a good deal of 
what was said. One day when a party 
of fishermen came to present some of 
their largest fish before the Idol, J en- 
tered into conversation with them, and 
was surprised to learn the ingenious 
method they have of employing fishing- 
birds in their profession. According to 
the information I received, they go out 
early in the morning with a number of 
these birds on the boat, at a signal they 
all disperse and dive in pursuit of their 
prey ; they seize the fish by the middle, 
and carry it to their master; and if the 
fish is too large for one to manage, one 
takes it by the head, and another by the 
tail, and in that manner they convey it 
to the boat; they are prevented from 
swallowing the fish they catch, by a ring 
placed round the gullet; but when the 




















fishermen think they have caught en- 
ough, they take off the ring, and they 
are then suffered to feed. 

The Chinese have several feasts and 
rejoicings, one of which is called the 
Vernal festival. On that day the streets 
are ornamented with triumphal arches, 
and covered with carpets ; they are also 
in the evening splendidly lighted with 
large paper lanterns; there is besides a 
fine illumination. They have also other 
two feast days, which are celebrated with 
even greater magnificence; one of which 
is at the commencement of the year. 
The other is called the feast of Lan- 
terns; and they close them both with 
feasts and all manner of fine entertain- 
ments and fire-works. 

In spite of my captivity being very 
light, I grew tired of my residence a- 
mongst ihese idolaters. It was the opin- 
ion of Sis-sing, that | would have to 
wait till word came from the Emperor, 
who was in Pekin, as to my future dis- 
posal. Many an anxious look did I cast 
after the postman, who, with his bamboo 
basket on his back, carefully locked, and 
decorated with little bells, and surround- 
ed by light horsemen, galloped through 
the city. 

At length, after a captivity of four 
months and three days, an order came 
from the emperor, that I should be put 
on board a junk for Canton, and there 
given in charge to the authorities, who 
were strictly enjoined to keep me in close 
confinement till a vessel should arrive to 
convey me away, and an intimation was 
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given if ever I was again found within 
the Celestial Empire, 1 would be put to 
death. My heart leapt at these tidings, 
and as I had little to prepare, 1 was soon 
ready for departure. 

I was conveyed to the shore, and put 
on board of the junk Shunle, Captain 
Sinshun, for Canton. This vessel was 
of about 250 tons burden, but a more un- 
worthy sea-boat I never saw ; it was di- 
vided into many rooms, each only large 
enough for a man to lie down in, and 
was crowded with passengers; for in- 
stead of a vessel, as is the case in Eng- 
land, being laden by one company of 
merchants, the Chinese custom is to di- 
vide the ship into small compartments, 
and let these out to individuals who take 
the charge of their own merchandise. 
The consequence of this was, that the 
vessel was laden so heavily that we had 
scarce room to move. My cabin was in 
the after part of the ship, and so dark 
that I could not tell when it was day- 
light, and the one next to mine on the 
right was occupied by a merchant of the 
name of Fo, an adept in opium-smoking. 
He took so little interest in the manage- 
ment of the ship, that he rarely stirred 
out of his cabin. The cabin on the left 
was occupied by Yang-chih, also a mer- 
chant, who had on board a quantity of 
Sapan wood and pepper; he was a little 
sharp man, and so greatly addicted to 
lying, that at last I could not believe a 
word he said. I have dignified our 
sleeping-places with the name of cabins, 
but I can testify how little they deserved 
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it: they were mere holes, and so filthy, 
that often I preferred sleeping on deck 
all night, to encountering the smell and 
suffocation below. 

The external appearance of our junk 
was as extraordinary as the internal. It 
had nearly the appearance of a _ half- 
moon, the prow and stern being raised 
very high out of the water, and the cen- 
tre much sunk. Two large eyes were 
painted on each side of the bow, in imi- 
tation, I suppose, of some fish. It had 
four masts, each composed of one piece 
of wood, which rendered them impossi- 
ble to be shortened in a gale of wind, as 
is the case in our vessels. On each 
mast there was only one sail, made from 
the fibres of the bamboo, and stretched 
from side to side by means of a pole of 
that reed, and the other rigging was as 
clumsy as possible. I, having been long 
accustomed to the tight vessels of my 
own native land, felt a little unsafe, but 
that soon wore off, and I gradually became 
reconciled to the different appearance of 
our strange-looking ship. Before sail- 
ing, a priest came on board, and a goat 
and a fowl were sacrificed, and the blood, 
hair, and feathers daubed on different 
parts of the vessel. Our ship had a 
large image of Taen Hon, the queen of 
heaven, placed before the mast; and a 
lamp was constantly kept burning before 
her. At length, on the 5th of January, 
the captain came on board, with a mag- 
nificent gilt paper junk in his hand, 
which, after placing before our Idol, was 
set adrift; pieces of paper were also 





flung over the stern; and hoisting our 
clumsy sails, we slowly bore up the riv- 
er. Ning Po is situated eleven miles 
from the sea, and we were a whole day 
dropping down, passing numerous villa- 
ges, where the people seemed mostly oc- 
cupied in junk-building, and some very 
large vessels seemed nearly finished. 
Late at night we arrived at Chin-hae, a 
town built at the entrance of Ning-Po 
river; there were a great many vessels 
at anchor. We were boarded by a Man- 
darin boat, which, after asking a few 
questions from our captain, allowed us 
to proceed. For some days the wind, 
though light, was favorable, and we got 
slowly on, being never out of sight of 
land. On the seventh day, being then 
entering into the passage between the Is- 
land Formosa and the main land, a stiff 
gale came on, all was confusion on board 
our vessel, each sailor bawling out or- 
ders, and no-one obeying them. We 
got under shelter of a promontory and 
there cast anchor, and the lazy Chinese 
immediately left the deck, and going be- 
low, commenced smoking opium till they 
got quite stupid. We lay at anchor two 
days and a night, and the gale modera- 
ting, we again hoisted sail. It was not, 
however, till the fourteenth day that we 
got sight of Ma-kung. This long delay 
was caused by there having been four 
unlucky days in the course of our voy- 
age, during which, though the wind was 
favorable, they obstinately refused to pro- 
ceed on their course. We had a numer- 
ous crew for a vessel of the size, but 




















many of them seemed abject wretches, 
fit for nothing in this world; they were 
clad in rags, and, as they furnished their 
own provisions, they were often at the 
point of starvation. They passed their 
time in smoking opium, and were often 
unfit, by the use of this stupifying drug, 
for doing their duty. Two days after- 
wards we entered the Lae moon passage, 
and whilst passing a Budha temple, 
some priests came off to beg rice. Our 
crew presented them with what they 
could spare from their own scanty sup- 
ply, and in return were promised the 
prayers of these devotees. Two days 
after we were at anchor in Macao roads; 
we took other two days to proceed up to 
Canton, where we arrived in safety late 
in the evening. As it was too late to 
land that night, I remained on board, and 
next day was conveyed on shore, and 
given in charge to a Mandarin, of the 
name of Vau ta Gui, of the second rank. 
He immediately made inquiry about the 
English ships, and found that one of the 
Company’s vessels, the Sultan, was to 
sail next day. I was conveyed on board, 
and a receipt being given by the captain, 
sir George Bell, 1 was considered eman- 
cipated from the Chinese power, after a 
tedious captivity of five months and three 


days. 





A Turkish Dinner. 


Upon our return to the city, we were 
induced by curiosity to enter a Turkish 
eating house. The chief article of food 
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is pilaff, or boiled rice and mutton, which 
is much finer flavored than any I ever 
tasted in America. Ascending a high 
platform, we crossed our legs with be- 
coming gravity, and had the pleasure of 
seeing our dinner cooked before our eyes. 
The mutton is cut up into small pieces 
of the size of a quarter of a dollar. A 
spit not much larger than a darning 
needle is thrust through a dozen of these 
bits; and when the required number is 
prepared, the spits are placed over_a char- 
coal fire. They are roasted in this way 
very expeditiously. A soft blackish cake 
of rye, previously browned, is placed up- 
on a large tinned plate of copper; 
melted fat, with finely chopped herbs, is 
poured over the cake, and the miniature 
mutton-chops, or kebauls, are scraped off 
upon the copper; over the whole is 
poured a quantity of sour milk, and the 
dish is then prepared for eating. It was 
placed upon a small stool, about six in- 
ches high, before us; and as knives and 
forks were, of course, out of the ques- 
tion, in this country, we ate with our fin- 
gers, after the fashion of the ancient Ro- 
mans. We found the kebaul to be a 
most savory dish; and notwithstanding 
the absence of forks, we contrived to 
make a hearty meal. Water was after- 
wards presented, with towels and soap to 
wash our hands and beards; and a large 
goblet of clear iced water concluded the 
repast. 
Journal of an American at Constantinople. 
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It is the second blow that makes the fray. 
He gives twice that gives in a trice. 
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Charles Second. 


Tue people of England received 
Charles with great joy ; he entered Lon- 
don on his birth-day, the twenty-ninth of 
May. He was thirty years of age, very 
handsome, and his manners elegant and 
engaging; he had suffered much during 
his exile, for when Cromwell was Pro- 
tector he dared not return to England, or 
they would most likely have murdered 
him, as they did his poor father; once, 
indeed, he had landed with a large army, 
but Cromwell defeated him, and Charles 
was obliged to fly from the field of bat- 
tle; he went to Boscobel, in Stafford- 
shire. where he lived some time con- 
cealed in a farm house. The farmer, 
whose name was Penderell, was faithful, 
and would not betray his king, although 
a reward was offered to any one who 
would so: it is said that Penderell and 
his four brothers dressed Charles in 
clothes like their own, and they all went 
into a wood together to cut faggots ; 
whilst they were thus employed, they 
saw a party of Cromwell’s soldiers com- 
ing, and the king climbed up into an oak- 
tree, and hid himself amongst the leaves: 
the soldiers passed under the tree in 


search of him, and did not see him. 
This tree was afterwards called the Roy 
al Oak. He went on in this manner 
from cottage to cottage, and at last got 
on board a small fishing boat at Bright- 
helmstone, and landed safely in Norman- 
dy: but you must remember that all this 
happened to him before he came to the 
throne, when Oliver Cromwell was Pro- 
tector. 

He was what the world would call a 
good-natured man; he seemed to forget 
that he was a king, and treated his cour- 
tiers as if they were his equals and com- 
panions, which pleased them, and most 
people liked him: he was very seldom 
angry with any one; indeed, I believe 
he was so indolent that he would scarce- 
ly take the trouble to punish any one 
who offended him. Solomon says, ‘I 
went by the field of the slothful, and the 
vineyard of the man void of understand- 
ing; and lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof; and the stone wall thereof was 
broken down.’ And so it was with 
Charles ; his vineyard, that is his heart, 
was all grown over with the works of the 
flesh, idolatry, revellings, and such like ; 
and ‘they that do such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.’ His days 
passed in feasting, banquettings, and 
sometimes excess of wine: he chose the 
gayest companions he could find, ‘ lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God.’ 
The companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed. 
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A proclamation was issued, that such 
of the late king’s judges as did not yield 
themselves prisoners within fourteen 
days, should receive no pardon. Nine- 
teen surrendered themselves, some were 
taken in their flight, others escaped be- 
yond sea, and came to America.» Dix- 
well, Whalley and Goffe died in New- 
England. 

The king gave the conduct of his af- 
fairs to a set of men who formed a most 
dangerous ministry. They wefé five in 
number, sir Thomas Clifford, lord Ash- 
ley, afterwards lord Shaftsbury, the duke 
of Buckingham, lord Arlington, and the 
duke of Lauderdale. These men were 
known by the appellation of the Cabal, 
a word which the initial letters of their 
names happen to compose: they were 
noted for their pernicious counsels, and 
involved the king and nation in difficul- 
ties which raised great jealousies and dis- 
contents among the people. 

For a considerable time there was a 
contest between the king and the parlia- 
ment for power, and the kingdom was 
divided into two parties, the Court party, 
and the Country party; the former were 
called Tories, the latter Whigs. 

Soon after this, the king was seized 
with a sudden fit, which resembled an 
apoplexy ; he languished a few days, and 
then expired, Feb. 6, 1685, in the fifty- 


fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of 


his reign. He had such a very good 
constitution, that every body was struck 
with surprise at his death, and it was 
greatly lamented. Before he died, he 
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received the sacrament according to the 
rites of the church of Rome. 





Remembrancers. 


Character—Handsome, good-humored, profligate, and 
well-bred. , 

Right to the throne—Son of Charles First. 

Death— 1685. 

Possessions— England, Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and 
colonies in Asia, Africa and America. 

Line—Stuart. 

Children—None. 

Romarkable Fvents—Ninety thousand people died of 
the plague in London, after which a great fire destroyed 
thirteen thousand dwellings. Two poets, Milton and 
Deuham, died. Carolina planted by the English. Al- 
gernon Sidney, a famous whig, beheaded. Buccaneers 
very plenty on the American coast. Bombay surrendered 
to the Eastindia company. Lord Russell executed. 





Boy picked up at Sea, 


On Tuesday, 13th of Sept. last, about 
2 p.m. captain McFee of the steamer 
Queen of the Isle, descried in the offing 
a small dusky object, which wore the 
semblance of a floating log. On near- 
ing it, the form of a human being, sit- 
ting erect and motionless, was clearly 
discovered, and the most intense interest 
was excited throughout the passengers 
to ascertain whether animation was par- 
tially or entirely suspended. The wa- 
ters were waveless, and not a speck be- 
dimmed the gently heaving expanse. 
We came close upon him, yet the poor 
perishing creature did not hear or see 
the packet, till we hailed him from the 
prow. As soon as the sound and sight 
burst upon him, he sprang to his oar, 
and directing his starting eye-balls tor 
ward us, called out, ‘have mercy.’ As 
he came alongside, one of the sailors 
jumped down and grasped the relief ca- 
ble till the pulleys were affixed, and the 
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boat, with its half deranged, perishing 
little occupant, was safely drawn on deck. 

He was immediately conveyed to the 
fore-cabin, where, being stripped, he was 
laid in blankets, friction was applied to 
his feet, and occasional teaspoons full of 
warm beverage were administered. There 
were fortunately two medical gentlemen 
on board, who yielded him unremitting 
attention. He gives account that, on 
Saturday last, his playmates set him a- 
float from Douglas for a lark—that the 


bag of meal found in the boat was begged 
by him previously—that for three days 
and three nights he had been tossing a- 
bout without meeting a single ship, and 
his only support had been his poke of 
meal and the salt water. For the whole 
time we had him on board his cries were 
for water—he cared not for eating—‘ wa- 
ter, water, please master give me water.’ 
He gives his name Smith—says he is a 
native of Dublin. He could not have 


been le@® than fifty miles out at sea. 
London Paper. 





Anecdotes of the Camel, 





DANCING CAMELS. 


Leo, in his description of Africa, says, 
‘I saw in Cairo a Camel dance to the 
sound of a drum, and, as the master told 
me, this is the mode of teaching :—a 
young camel is selected and placed for 
half an hour in a room prepared for him, 
of about the size of a stove, the pave- 
ment of which is heated by fire. Some 


one outside the door then beats the 
drum, and the camel, not on account of 
the music, but of the fire by which his 
feet are hurt, lifts first one leg, then a- 
nother, after the manner of a dancer, 
and after having been thus trained for 
ten or twelve months, he is led into pub- 
lic, when, on hearing the drum, and re- 
membering the burning of his feet, he 
immediately begins to jump, and think- 
ing himself to be on the same floor, he 
raises himself on his hind legs, and ap- 
pears to dance; and so, use becoming 
second nature, he continues to do. 

We annex, on the opposite page, an 
excellent drawing of Arabs loading and 
tying up their Camels; while the water 
bearer is handing the cup to a thirsty 
driver. 
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Turkish Cleansing and Funerals, 


I was witnessing this morning, the op- 
eration of Turkish house cleaning, which 
is performed by deluging the floors with 
water, and then the servants dance back- 
wards and forwards on bundles of heath- 
twigs, when a low chant, interrupted oc- 
casionally by a loud shriek in the streets, 
summoned me to the window. It was 
the funeral of a Greek. The deceased 
was dressed in his best clothes, and the 
body was entirely exposed to view. A 
poor woman, apparently the widow of 
the deceased, walked alongside of the 
coffin, tearing her hair and exhibiting 
other manifestations of wo. As the pro- 
cession moved onward, the poor mourner 
would frequently bend over the corpse, 
kiss its pallid features, and then break 
out into a wild shriek which completely 
drowned the dismal funeral dirge. With 
mingled sensations of pity and disgust I 
turned away; when a friend inquired 
whether this was the first Greek funeral 
I had ever seen. The death of a Greek 
is in some respects celebrated like an 
Irish wake ; as it is always the signal 
for a regular frolic. The poor bereaved 
widow, as I had considered her, was an 
utter stranger to the deceased, and had 
been engaged for the occasion at the rate 
of five piastres a day, and the practice 
seems to be of the highest antiquity.* 


**Consider and call for the mourning women, that 
they may make haste and take up a wailing for us, that 
our eyes may run down with tears, and our eyelids gush 
out waters.’ Jer. 9. 17. 

‘ Wailing shall be in all the streets, and they shall say 
in all the highways, Alas, alas! and they shall call the 
huebandman to mourning, and such as are skilful of la- 
mentation, to wailing.’ Amos 5. 16. 


The practice of the Turks differs from 
this in several particulars. Conforming 
to their well-known resignation to the de- 
crees of Providence, all outward demon- 
strations of sorrow are abstained from, as 
not only unmanly, but impious. No oth- 
er ceremony accompanies the deposite of 
the coffin in its narrow cell than a simul- 
taneous silent prayer; after which the 
grave is filled up and water sprinkled 
over it by the nearest relatives. Pots of 
flowers are placed near and over the 
grave ; and the care necessary to watch 
and preserve these plants form for many 
months, and even years, the mournful 
occupation of the bereaved friends.’ 

Sketches of Travel, by an American. 





Commodore Tucker. 


The Editor of the Maine Register says, 
I well remember hearing the venerable 
Tucker relate his receiving his first com- 
mission in our navy. He was at Marble- 
head, soon after his return from England, 
and at the time Washington was at Cam- 
bridge. Tucker, then a young man, was 
cutting wood before his mother’s door, 
when a gaily-dressed officer rode down 
the street. It was in the evening, and 
the officer seeing Tucker thus employed 
rode up to him and asked if he could in- 
form him where the honorable Samuel 
Tucker resided ? Tucker astonished, an- 
swered in the negative, saying there is 
no such man lives here; there is no oth- 
er Sam Tucker in this town but myself. 
Immediately on hearing this the officer 
touched his beaver, and bowing low pre- 
sented him his commission in the navy 
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The Two Negrete of Jamaica. 


Durtne the residence of my dear 
sother in the West Indies, an occur- 
rence took place which strongly marked 
e desire of the negro for freedom, and 
che same time showed the hold which 
superstition had over their wild and un- 


tutored minds. As the story is one of 
Y VOL. X. 


deep interest, his recital of it made a 
very strong impression on my mind. 
Cato was a runaway slave from an es- 
tate in Jamaica, and having absented 
himself beyond the time allowed by law, 


he had rendered himself liable to the 
punishment of transportation. In addi- 
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ition to this delinquency, he had render- 
ed himself the terror of the country by 
robberies, either secret and desperate, or 
violent and daring. His personal safety 
was in a great measure secured by the 
impression which he had found means to 
instil into the minds of his fellow ne- 
croes, that he was in possession of a 
spell which protected him from being 
wounded, and so secured him against 
surprise that he could never be taken 
prisoner, except it were by a white man. 

This circumstance—which, so power- 
ful is superstition, even he himself im- 
plicitly believed, together with his tal- 
ents and courage—operated as a safe- 
guard for many years; during which 
his excesses had rendered him so obnox- 
ious, that it was at length found indis- 
pensable to rid the country of his exac- 
tions and outrages, by some more effi- 
cient exertions for his capture than any 
hitherto employed. 

To seize him by numbers was impos- 
sible, on account of the intelligence 
which he was able to obtain from his 
friends on various estates, some govern- 
ed by affection for him, the rest by fear 
of his vengeance ; and no one for a time 
could be found hardy enough to attack 
him singly. At length a negro, a slave, 
under a promise of freedom, undertook 
the enterprise. His name was Plato, he 
possessed great strength and courage, 
and was intimately acquainted with the 
haunts of the outlaw; circumstances 


greatly in his favor, but which were in 
a great measure neutralised by his ap- 





NEGROES. 


prehension for the obeah, or charm, 
which Cato was supposed to possess. 
To overcome this, it was necessary to 
find some counter-charm. This the in- 
genuity of his white master easily com- 
municated to him by christian baptism. 

Fortified thus with the hope of free- 
dom, Plato at length sallied forth by 
moonlight to encounter his enemy, whom 
he expected to find in his recesses on 
that account, as wicked deeds always 
shun the light. In spite of his better 
reason, his apprehensions were some- 
times almost gaining the mastery of his 
resolution, and as he walked in silence 
through the woods, casting a fearful 
glance at every opening among the trees, 
and gazing with a fancy of awe, if not 
of terror, down the deep dingles whose 
ridges he traversed, he could not repress 
a sort of foreboding that, hurled into one 
of these abysses, he might perhaps pay 
with his life for his rashness, and be- 
come food for the vultures before morn- 
ing. Nay, he thought sometimes that 
the gift of freedom might become neith- 
er more nor less than the sleep of death, 
and as he imagined to himself the man 
he had to contend with, he recalled to 
mind the days of his youth when he had 
formerly measured his strength with the 
stripling now grown into the bold and 
powerful ruffian. Full of these reflec- 
tions, uninterrupted except by the croak- 
ing of the noxious animals which the in- 
distinctness of moonlight had tempted 
from their places of concealment, he ap- 
proached with stealthy steps the cave in 
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which he knew Cato frequently reposed. 
The mouth of it was, in a great meas- 
ure, concealed by bushes, through which 
the dull red gleam of some dying em- 
bers betrayed that the object of his pur- 
suit had lately been its tenant, if he 
were not now within. He pushed the 
bushes gently aside, and, looking through 
the gloom as far as his vision could pen- 
etrate, called in a voice of mingled doubt 
and authority, whose tone was yet softs 
ened by the recollection of ancient friend- 
ship, ‘Cato!’ The sound had scarcely 
escaped his lips, when a voice replied, 
‘Who asks for Cato?’ and at the same 
instant a figure started from the ground 
behind the embers, which shed their 
sombre glow on his herculean frame, and 
gave him the air and color of a demon 
ascending from the fiery gulf. ‘ Cato,’ 
said the other, ‘I come to take you.’ 

‘Are you alone?’ asked Cato, who at 
once recognised the voice of his former 
companion. ‘Do you come to take me 
while asleep, or do you give me loyal 
battle in open field ?’ 

‘I come as one to one,’ replied Plato 
—‘come forth and try your strength.’ 

‘Swear to me that you have no help 
at hand, and I will at once meet you,’ 
rejoined the robber, ‘or I will stay here 
in my protection, and let him who dares 
advance.’ 

Plato having given him the necessary 
assurance, the robber came forth, push- 
ing aside the bushes as his opponent re- 
tired to allow him free egress. The 
moon was at full, and shed such a flood 
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of light, that day could have added little 
advantage to it for their purpose. But, 
before they proceeded to action, Cato, 
holding up the amulet suspended from 
his neck (it was a bag, containing among 
other things, bone§, teeth, and hair,) cried 
aloud, ‘ While I wear this, Plato, no one 
can take me.’ ‘And I also,’ replied the 
other, ‘have a charm—a better charm— 
I wear the white man’s spell.’ 

Plato had unsheathed the cutlass as he 
approached the cave, and his antagonist 
brandishing his naked weapon, put him- 
self in a posture of defence as he defied, 
at least in words, the white man’s charm. 
They fought for some time with more 
caution than fury, the robber intent on 
disabling his adversary, rather than on 
his death ; while Plato, fearful of losing 
any advantage from such a circumstance, 
sought only occasion to inflict one blow 
—determining, however, that that one 
should be decisive. As they fought with 
cutlasses, whose point a negro seldom 
thinks of employing, their attack and de- 
fence formed an interchange of cuts, 
rather than thrusts, easier to parry and 
not so fatal in their consequence. 

They had not, however, long main- 
tained the contest, before Plato was roused 
into greater passion, by a blow he receiv- 
ed on his left side, which almost threw 
him off his balance. He repaid it, how- 


ever, on the head of the robber, where, 
indeed, his blows were mostly directed, 
and the pain of the wound, with the 
blood flowing down his face, together 
with the maddening apprehension of his 
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being mortally wounded, rendered him 
furious as the lion of his native soil. 
He rushed headlong on his opponent, 
and showered down upon him such a 
volley of blows, without care or discrim- 
ination, that his strength became exhaus- 
ted before one of the many wounds be- 
gan to make any impression on him who 
wore the white man’s spell; he was, in- 
deed, roused into the ecstasy of rage and 
madness by his wounds, yet confident in 
his charm, he watched an opportunity 
for. the death-blow, with a patience and 
perseverance at last fatal to his antag- 
onist. 

Cato exhausted and out of breath, cov- 
ered with blood, and foaming with in- 
dignation and revenge, having failed in 
an effort to close with his enemy, and 
slipping his foot in attempting to recover 
himself, received a severe blow on the 
neck, which cut the thong by which his 
amulet was suspended, and brought him 
to the ground. Still he was not dead. 
The conqueror, almost as exhausted, 
threw himself on his fallen enemy, and 
had just succeeded in binding the hands 
of the ruffian, when, fainting from the 
loss of blood, he fell by his side. 

Some hours elapsed before he recov- 
ered from his fainting fit, and the sun had 
illumined the mountain, and cast the 
long shadows of the cotton-tree over the 
plains beneath them, before he had gained 
sufficient strength to raise himself from 
the earth. Taking up his conch shell, 
which lay beside him, he blew a faint, 
but sufficiently audible note, which an- 
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nounced to his friends the victory which 
he had gained. The sound re-echoed 
among the rocks, and soon brought as- 
sistance. His friends bound up his 
wounds, as well as those of Cato, who 
still lived. They were then escorted to 
the nearest habitation, where the one was 
received with shouts and acclamations, 
and the other confined to the hospital, 
preparatory to his trial. 

This took place a few days afierwards. 
Cato was condemned to death, and prep- 
arations were made for carrying the sen- 
tence immediately intoexecution. When 
borne to the place of execution, he looked 
round with an undaunted air, and cast- 
ing his eye on Plato, desired permission 
to speak to him. This being granted, 
the robber thus addressed his conquer- 
or:— By my death you have gained 
your freedom ; a little while shall you 
enjoy it. Before the moon, which shone 
on us on the night of our combat, shall 
rise again as big as it then was, and hide 
the stars, we shall meet where the great 
Spirit shall say who is the better man! 
Remember !’—so Cato died. 

As the time approached for the com- 
pletion of Cato’s prophecy, the spirits 
and confidence of his conqueror declined. 
Perhaps the prediction itself had inspired 
that terror which often seems to be its 
own agent on similar occasions ; perhaps 
it was the effect of his wounds, but 
whatever was the cause, it is certain that 
he daily declined; he felt indeed, that 
he was dying, and said, from time to 
time, that he saw Cato beckoning him to 
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follow him he knew not whither. It was 
evident that his fears had affected his 
mind. Qn the night of the full moon he 
sat upright in his couch, and watched it 
rising above the mountain, untii its rays 
streamed through the lattice of his case- 
ment. Gradually he seemed to waver: 


orn” 





he fancied himself again struggling with 
Cato, fighting, bleeding, fainting His 
imagination hurried him to the place of 
execution ; he heard again the awful pre- 
diction, the last words of his victim—he 
shrieked in a transport of terror, ‘ Cato, 
I remember !’—and expired. 





The New Bank Note : or the kind King, 


In ‘Holt’s Life of George III.’ are recorded many anecdotes of this King’s love for little 
children, whom he often met in his morning walks round Windsor. There never was a 
better king on England’s throne ; and the kindness of his heart is shown in the following 
true story, which has been written out in a familiar style by a lady for her children, and 
we know its perusal will gratify our young readers. 


I nave heard it said, that good men are 
often apt to love children, and that bad men 
are apt to hate them. Now, I should be 
glad to think the first part of the saying 
true; for, I confess, I love little boys in my 
heart; that is, when they are good, and 
brave, and gentle ; and if they have been 
taught to love and fear God. But I will 
leave you, my young reader, to judge of 
the truth of the adage for yourself, and will 
now relate to you a tale of a person who 
was so fond of children, that he used often 
to repeat an old proverb, which says, ‘ The 
dog that barks, or the man that growls, at a 
child, should never be trusted.’ 

It was not his own children, merely, of 
whom this good and great man was fond ; 
those of all other people (when the boys 
were brave, and the girls mild) were almost 
equal objects of his care. His kindness to 
them was indeed so well known, that even 
the little urchins, at the cottage doors, used 
to clap their hands, and shout for joy, when 
they saw King George the third come near 
their dwellings. 


You have perhaps heard before now, 
that this good king seldom met a fine child, 
whether it was poor or rich, that he did not 
take some notice of it, or bestow on it some 
mark of favor. Sometimes if he met one 
in his walks, he would stop and pat it on 
the head, and speak to it with fondness, and 
if it was very neat and clean, he would bring 
it with him, where he could get something 
that he thought might be useful to it. If it 
was ill-clothed, he sent it back to its parents, 
with money enough to buy what it might 
require ; and if it was not poor, he gave it 
books, or fruits, or some nice toy to play 
with; and it was plain to be seen, that there 
was nothing in all his royal state that gave 
him more delight, than the pleasure which 
he saw sparkle in the eyes of these Jittle 
boys or girls, when they met him, perhaps 
by chance, a second time, and found out 
that he was not only their friend, but their 
king. 

Often did he see them run to him with 
open arms, as they would to their own pa- 
rent, and walk by his side, speaking to him 
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without constraint, not guessing who he 
was; for he still took care not to let them 
know his name or rank, until some chance 
led them to -find it out. When that took 
place, the bashful blushes on the cheeks of 
some, and the gay smile on the faces of oth- 
ers, told how full of surprise, and yet how 
glad, they all were, to know that it was 
their monarch who was their friend. 

Now, well as king George liked all chil- 
dren, there was one thing that made him 
love some of them much better than the rest, 
and that was the virtue of truth. He did 
not like any person, whether man or boy, 
who could be guilty of telling a falsehood. 
He had himself been taught, when a child, 
to shun that vice, as hateful to God: so 
when he grew a man, he was careful, at all 
times, to speak the truth in the most exact 
manner. He reigned for sixty years, and 
he was never known to make a promise that 
was wrong, or to break a promise that he 
had made, during the whole course of that 
time. For this cause he was loved, and 
held in honor and respect, by all who knew 
him; for all were sure that whatever he 
once said he would do for them, he was cer- 
tain to perform, even though it might cost 
him loss and trouble to fuifil his word; but 
cost what it might, he was sure to keep his 
promise; of which you shall have one proof 
before my tale is at an end. 

It chanced one day that king George took 
a walk in one of his own great parks, where 
those who stood in need of his aid some- 
times found means to come and tell him of 
their griefz. They knew he would not turn 
away from the meanest subject in his realm, 
but would listen to their woes, redress their 
wrongs, and relieve their wants, so soon as 
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they were known to him, if to do so lay 
within the bounds of his power. 

He walked at this time to a good distance, 
and saw with joy, that all by whom he was 
met and known, seemed to look on him with 
respect and love, as if they felt him to be 
their friend... 

Some groups of boys and girls stood at 
play, near one entrance to the park, and 
with these the king began to chat in his 
own free and kind manner; but he found 
some of them bold, others stupid, and the 
rest silent ; so, as he did not see one amongst 
them all to please him, he turned away, and 
said to his lord in waiting, with whom he 
walked, that he had not, that day, seen a 
nice child except his own little boy. ‘Still 
said this good king, ‘I rejoice to find these 
little urchins clean and well clothed. It 
grieves me to see little creatures ill-kept, or 
in rags, let them belong to whom they may. 
I always fancy that the fault is in part my 
own.’ 

As he spoke, his eye was caught by a fine 
looking boy, not more than four years old, 
who stood apart from the rest, at a shaded 
corner of the park. He seemed quite un- 
like the other children whom they had met, 
for though his clothes were old and thread- 
bare, they were neat, and of the finest tex- 
ture. 

His skin, though of a deep brown, from 
the heat of the sun, was clean and clear ; 
his face, full of sense and meaning, yet 
clouded by a look of thought and care, that 
seemed to say his young heart had even 
then been touched by sorrow. 

The deep feeling marked on his brow, 
and the spirit of his fine dark eye, struck 
the king, who stopped at once to ask the 
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child his name, patting bim on the cheek 
as he spoke. 

‘My name is Zhon,’ said he. 

‘Then come and take a walk with me, 
Zhon, and let us have some chat,’ said the 
monarch, and he took the little fellow by 
the hand, and led him forward. 

John made no reply, but drew up close to 
the king’s side, and walked on without a- 
larm, as if nature had told him he was with 
a friend. 

For each step taken by king George the 
child took three, still clinging to the kind 
hand that held him; and gazing from time 
to time in the face of his guide, with a look 
that seemed to say, ‘ You are, I am sure, 
both good and great; but I wish I knew 
who you can be.’ 

‘Is not this an active little fellow?’ said 
the king to lord A ; ‘my pace is 
not a slow one, yet he can, with ease, keep 
up with me.’ Then, turning to the child, 
he said, ‘How comes it, sir, that your little 
legs are able to keep pace with mine?’ 

‘Me zun, zoo walk,’ said John with quick- 
ness; and the short but ready answer seem- 
ed to delight the king. 

‘Are you not afraid to come so far away 
from your own friends, with one whom you 
have never seen before ?’ said he. 

‘No, me zike to go wiss zoo.’ 

‘ And why do you zike it, my little fellow ? 

‘Me not know; dust me zike it.’ 

‘Then, by my truth, said the monarch 
laughing, ‘you shall come with me, since 
you like it; but tell me first who you think 
I am?’ 

‘Some dood zemplam,’ said he. 

‘Not so good as you think,’ said the king ; 
but bad or good, come along, my little man, 





and I will let you see where I live, and 
show you to my wife; perhaps you may 
take a fancy to her, as well as to me,’ 

The king led his little friend by the hand, 
until they reached the palace door; and 
there, to the great surprise, and still greater 
pleasure of all the servants, he brought him 
in, and took him straight to the queen, who 
sat at work, with her maids of honor, and 
some other ladies of her court, around her. 

‘Look here, Charlotte,’ said king George ; 
‘see what I have brought you from my 
walk! a fine stout boy as any queen need 
wish to cast her eyes on. Eh! what do 
you think of him ?’ 

‘He seems, indeed, to be a fine little fel- 
low,’ said the queen; ‘pray, what may be 
his name ?’ 

‘He calls himself Zohn ; but that is all I 
can find out from him; and he calls mea 
dood zemplam ;— now, let us hear what 
he will call you. Then, turning to the 
boy, he said, ‘Make your best bow, John, to 
the person who sits here, and tell me who 
you think she is.’ 

‘Zoo did say her was a tween, but tell 
me her a zady,’ was the reply ; and with- 
out more to do, John seated himself on a 
stool which was at her feet. 

‘He seems tired,’ said the queen. 

‘Yes, yes, let him sit,’ said the monarch, 
quite pleased to see him so much at ease. 
He then called for fruits and sweetmeats, 
which were quickly brought and placed be- 
fore the boy, who ate of them, when he 
was told to do so; but showed no vulgar 
haste to get them. He seemed to think 
himself as much at home as if he had been 
in his father’s house, and spoke to all who 
spoke to him, in a manner that was at once 
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free from too much fear, or too much free- 
dom. His mien and air were so much a- 
bove the common lot, and his look was at 
times so grave and full of care, that all 
were touched with some degree of love and 
pity for him, but the king more than all the 
rest; and he now said that it was time the 
boy should be sent back to his friends, lest 
they might be under alarm for his safety. 

One of the ladies in waiting then tried to 
prevail on John to get up, and go home with 
a servant, who had orders to take care of 
him; but the child’s mind seemed so fixed 
on all the nice things he saw around him, 
that he felt no wish to move. The lamps, 
lustres, mirrors, pictures, with a thousand 
other pretty things, were so new to him, 
that when he took his eyes from one object, 
they still fell on something else that fixed 
him to the spot; but of all the things he 
saw, the pictures which hung round the 
wall were those which seemed to give him 
most delight. 

‘Cakes and fruit were once more brought, 

and some toys placed on the table before 
him, which he was told he might take home, 
but all in vain; he did not appear to care for 
them, and would not touch them. 

At length king George took out a new 
guinea, which had lately come in, bright 
and shining from the mint, and gave it to 
the boy, saying, ‘ Here, my little man, since 
you are so fond of pictures, and so fond of 
me too, here is my likeness on a piece of 
gold for you to take home to your parents.’ 

He laid it on the table beside the child, 
who, having looked at it for some time, at 
length put it away from him, as if he did 
not choose to have it. 

‘What! will you not take my gift! not 
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have my picture?’ said the king, with a 
smile. 

‘Me not have zat,’ said John, putting the 
guinea still farther away from him. 

‘Not have it! and why not?’ said the 
queen. 

‘Me not zike it.’ 

*O fie, John !’ said one of the ladies, ‘ you 
ought to like whatever the king is pleased 
to give you.’ 

John looked in the monarch’s face, as if 
wishing to appeal to him, and said, ‘ How 
can me zike it, when me don’t zike it?’ 

The king rubbed his hands with delight: 
‘Ay,’ said he, ‘let any of us tell him thet. 
By my troth, he is an honest little fellow ; 
and since he does not like that golden coin, 
he shall have whatever else he likes better 
on this table; and I will replace it for you, 
Charlotte, if it is any thing you care for.— 
Come, John, look round, and choose what 
you will have; it shall not be said that you 
left our palace without finding any thing to 
please you. Speak without fear; which of 
all these nice things will you have?’ 

As the king spoke, he never thought of 
some bank notes, e.ch for a large amount, 
which had been left on the table, just as he 
came in; he thought only of the many 
pretty things which lay strewed over the 
cloth, likely to attract a child. 

John walked at his leisure round and 
round the board, and took a long survey of 
all the costly objects he saw on it. At last 
he turned over the bank notes, and a tiny 


figure, which he spied on the corner of one 
of them, catching his fancy, he drew the pa- 
per to him, saying, ‘ Me will have ziss.’ 
‘What! heh! a bank note for one hun- 
‘By my 


dred pounds!’ said the king. 
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troth, you have chosen well, my boy: but I 
did not think those papers would catch your 
eye when I spoke.’ 

‘What has made you choose that bit of 
paper ?’ asked the queen. 

*Dzust me zike it.’ 

‘But what makes you like it?’ she asked 
again. 

‘Dont zoo see iss nice itten piczure on it ?’ 
said John, putting the point of his fore fin- 
ger on the little figure which was stamped 
on the corner, ‘at is e eason why me zike it.’ 

The king laughed, but the queen and all 
present were grave and silent, until at 
length one of the group told the boy he 
could not have that paper, for that the king 
did not mean to speak of things of that 
kind when he made his promise. 

‘Il always mean what I say,’ said the 
monarch; ‘and I said that he should have 
his choice of all the things on that table: 
he must therefore keep what he has chosen. 
Take it to vour friends, my boy,’ he added; 
‘tell them how you got it, and may it be of 
use to them and you!’ 

The servant was now told to take John 
back to the place where he had been found, 
and to leave him with his parents, taking 
care he did not drop the bank note by the 
way. But how to find them out was now 
the point, for John could not pronounce the 
name of either father, mother, sister, or 
brother, in words that any one could know ; 
nor was he able to tell the place of his abode. 

At the king’s desire, he took the servant 
by the hand, and let the man lead him back 
to the west entrance of the park, where he 
had orders not to quit the child until he had 
left him with some friend. 

As they reached that spot, John ran on, 


of himself; towards his home, which was 
still at some distance. But whilst he now 
led his guide onward to the place, we must 
leave them both to find it out as they can, 
for my story will at present carry us quite 


another way. 


On the side of the road beyond the 
grounds of the palace, there stood a small 
inn, or public house, and in this abode, with- 
in a little room, on a wretched bed, and in 
a burning fever, lay a man who had once 
been held in high esteem by many friends ; 
but, alas! those friends had not been men 
who could help him to gain esteem from the 
wise. 

His rank and fortune had been good ; bis 
manners and his looks without a fault; he 
had had youth, and health, and spirits, to 
make him happy. Why, then, do we now 
find him in this poor hovel, wretched, and 


forlorn and friendless ? 
I will tell you why. When all those 


blessings had been his, he forgot who gave 
them, and did not reflect that he was bound 
to use them for the good of others, not to 
waste them all upon himself. But he had 
no such thought; and when his parents told 
him of his duty, he laughed at their advice, 
and said, he would grow wise when he was 
old like them. But who told him that he 
should grow old, or that he could grow wise? 
Ah! dear young reader, let me hope that 
you will never be like this poor man; keep 
still in mind that now is the time to be wise, 
—this hour is in your own hand, the next 
is not. The powers of sin, of darkness, or 
of death, may wrest it from you; be wise, 
then, while it is day, lest the night come, 
when no man can work. Should you neg 
lect the day, your night will come, as slow- 
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lect the day, your night will come, as slow- 
ly, perhaps, but yet as sadly, and as surely, 
as it came to him of whom I write. 

Whilst waiting to grow wise, he lost his 
health in idle sports and pleasures ; wasted 
his wealth on all those vain things of pomp 
and show, which silly men delight ia having, 
but on which those who have sense would 
not bestow their time or thoughts. He had 
not won the good to be his friends; and now 
that health, and wealth, and power were 
gone, the bad forsook him, and left him to 
his fate. 

He had chosen for his wife a person who 
was mild, and kind, and loved by all who 
knew her; but he chose her, not because she 
was worthy to be loved, but because her for- 
tune was large. He met her at the holy al- 
tar, and swore to love her until death should 
part them; but even while he spoke these 
words, he thought not of herself, but of her 
gold. 

In a short time she saw that he forgot his 
oath; and as he never showed her any kind- 
ness, she pined away, till He who felt for her 
distress, thought fit to take her to a better 
world. 

Before she had fled from this, she left be- 
hind a lovely boy, who was in face and form 
the image of his father, but in heart and 
temper like his mild mother. 

When she was gone, her wealth was 
seized on for part of her husband’s debts, 
and he thrown into prison, from which, at 
length he was set free as one too poor to pay 
the rest. On coming out, he had not one 
farthing in his purse to buy the food of which 
both he and his infant stood in need. He 
had got leave to keep his child with him in 
his prison cell; and now, when both came 


forth from the dark jail, they knew not where 
to turn to find a home. 

Then the wretched father began to feel 
some sense of his past sins, some pity for the 
helpless being whom he had left in the world 
without a shelter for his head. How did he 
grieve to think that he had spent, on folly, 
the gold which should have kept his boy in 
ease and comfort all his life! And now that 
he saw him turn to him, with tearful eyes, 
and ask for food and rest, he felt that his on- 
ly wish to live was, that he might repent, 
and that he might try to work with his own 
hands for the support of his child. 

And he would have worked, but he knew 
not how; nay, he would have begged, but 
he knew not where to ask for help. Tis 
friends had, one and all, turned away from 
him in his distress, for they were selfish and 
thoughtless like himself. 

At last, towards the close of the day on 
which he left the prison, he was forced to ask 
for shelter in a petty inn by the way side, 
where but a year before he would not have 
stopped to feed his horses. 

From pity to his boy he found an en- 
trance; and here in a short time he was 
seized with a fever, which brought him to 
the point of death. Tossing himself from 
side to side, one day, upon his pailet, he cast 
his eyes on the boy, whom he had so deeply 
wronged, and whom he had not known for 
some days past. He now called him, and, 
in harsh accents, told him to go into the fields 
to play, far from his sight; or else to the 
roads to beg, that he might not be kept in 
mind of his own sins, by hearing him forev- 
er ask for food. 

The child, in surprise, said that he had 
not asked for any thing, and added, thatthe 
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people at the inn were kind to him, and gave 
him all he wanted: but his father, he thought, 
still looked at him in anger, so, though he 
did not know which way to turn, he went in- 
to the fields, as he had been told to do, and 
at length strayed into a great park, where 
he saw other children go in totake a walk. 

He had searcely gone from the door, 
when his father felt grieved for having sent 
him away; and as hours passed on without 
the boy’s return, he lay on his bed in sorrow 
and despair, praying aloud, that He, whose 
name he did not feel worthy to breathe, 
would protect the helpless being whom he 
had now driven from his only place of shel- 
ter, to fall, perhaps, into some danger where 
no one might be near to help him. 

The day had nearly come to its close, 
while the sick man lay in grief and pain 
longing to see his child return, and not able 
to find out where he had gone, or what had 
become of him. How much did he desire 
to see him once again, if it were but to re- 
ceive from his young hand a cup of cold wa- 
ter to quench his raging thirst; but as each 
heavy hour passed on, he sank into deeper 
grief and more acute remorse. Had he had 
strength, he would have risen and left the 
house to seek his child; but when he strove 
to rise, he could scarcely move, and, with a 
groan, he sank back, saying, ‘Ah! wretch 
that I am, a cruel father have I been to him 
since first he saw the light!’ 

Then the frenzy of his fever came back. 
He beat his breast and tore his hair, and call- 
ed aloud that he saw his son dying in the 
fields, and no one near to give him aid. 

His strength at last was spent; and, asa 
calmer moment came, a few words from the 
Bible rushed into his mind. They were 


these: ‘Leave thy helpless children to me. 
When thy father and thy mother forsake 
thee, then the Lord willtakethee up.” The 
words of that blessed book always bring 
peace and joy to those who think of them 
with faith: and the sick man felt them in- 
fuse some hope and comfort into his mind. 

He joined his hands in fervent prayer for 
the safety of his own soul, and, casting his 
eyes on high, he said, ‘ Yes, I will leave my 
helpless boy to Thee. T'hou wilt not leave 
him, nor forsake him, as I have done!’ 
And, as he spoke, he closed his eyes, and 
thought that death was coming fast, to set 
its seal on them for ever. He had 
not lain in that state for more than a few 
minutes, when he felt a gentle hand steal 
over his face, and the sweet breath of a child, 
like the fresh morning breeze, pass on his 
burning cheek, when a soft voice lisped in his 
ear, ‘Zise, papa; zise up, and see what I 
have dot for zoo! a nice itten bit of paper, 
wiss a deezen piczure on it, whitz a king’s 
own self did div me for zoo.’ 

Life was not strong enough within the dy- 
ing man to let him speak his joy at hearing 
that voice again. Till now he knew not 
what it was to have a thankful heart. He 
gazed on his child with all a father’s fond- 
ness, holding his little hand in his, but could 
not speak; nor could he tell the meaning of 
the words he heard. 

Happy to find himself once more beside 
his parent, John ran on to lisp forth the 
strange story of his walk with the king, and 
visit te the palace ; and as he Jaid the new 
bank note upon his father’s pillow, the ser- 
vant told its value, and heard the sick man 
try to speak his thanks, while, at the same 
time, he begged that the money mght be 
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laid out for his boy, as he would not, even 
should he live, he said, make use of it, or 
take it from his child. 

‘But zoo must, papa; zoo must take it 
from me, deezen itten piczure and all!’ said 
the boy. ‘ Zat nice zemplam king told me 
to div it to zoo, and me must do what him 
bids me.’ 

‘Yes, my boy, still do as you are bid by 
him, and by all those who are good and 
wise. O! would that I had done all that a 
higher King than he told me I ought to do! 
Would that I had done to others as I would 
have them do tome; and as I now wish 
I could do tothem! Would that I had been 
wise; that I had thought of my latter end! 
Yet still I will trust to Him who can forgive. 
Yes, I will hope in Him alone, both for my- 
self and for my child!’ Having said this, 


ALLIGATOR AND SERPENT. 


he sank back on his bed, and spoke no more. 

The servant had a kind heart; and when 
he saw that the sick man was so near his 
end, he begged of him to set his mind at rest 
about his chi!d, and make his peace with 
Heaven. He then took John from the room, 
and got a skilful doctor to come and try what 
could be done to give the parent ease. 

But all their cares were vain. The day 
of life was past, and the night had come 
when no man can work. 

Young John had known but little of his 
father’s life; and he was allowed to know as 
little of his death. Though he was now an 
orphan, he found a second father in his roy- 
al friend, who brought him up under his own 
care, and who, in reward, saw him grow up 
a loyal and a grateful subject, the faithful 
and gallant servant of his country. 





The Alligator and Serpent. 


The engraving represents this formidable 
reptile in the act of seizing a serpent en- 
gaged in the destruction of the alligator’s 
eggs. The greatest enemies to the increase 
of these terrific creatures are serpents of all 
descriptions, which abound in the hot cli- 
mates where the alligator is found, and 
break and devour great quantities of their 
eggs. The number of eggs produced by 
them is so great, that if they were not sub- 
ject to many casualties, the countries they 
mhabit would be completely overrun with 
them. The alligator itself is also said to les- 
sen the number of its progeny, by destroy- 
ing many when very young. 

The Crocodile of the Nile also finds an 
enemy in a little animal about the size of a 
pole-cat, called the ichnewmon, which is pe- 


culiarly quick in discovering the place in 
which the eggs are concealed. 

In America, this animal is usually called 
the alligator, but the name Gavial has been 
given to such as inhabit the East Indies and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

In the central parts of Africa, crocodiles 
attain a very large size. Many are found 
thirty feet or morein length. Their princi- 
pal places of resort are the banks of rivers, 
and swampy grounds overgrown with weeds, 
and inland lakes. They never approach 
the salt water. The natives who inhabit 


these districts are in constant fear of these 
enormous creatures; but though their power 
of doing mischief is extremely great, their 
natural timidity, and the low state of their 
instinctive faculties, allow them, compara- 
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tively, but few opportunities of exerting it. 

Its movements, though sometimes very 
rapid, are at others much limited. In a 
straight line, it can run with considerable 
speed; but its power of motion sideways is 
much restricted, from the stiffness of the 
joints of the back, and the thickness of its 
external covering. The swiftness, howev- 
er, with which the head is turned, is very 
great; and this, in addition to its sideway 
movement, would render it rather unsafe to 
any enemy placed by its side, unless ata 
considerable distance. 

The priests of the temple of Memphis, in 
Egypt, in the celebration of their heathen 
mysteries, were in the habit of introducing 
tame crocodiles, as objects of worship to the 
deluded multitude. They were fed from the 
hands of their conductors, and decorated 
with jewels and wreaths of flowers. The 
traveller Bruce relates that the children in 
Abyssinia frequently amuse themselves by 
riding on the backs of these reptiles. They 
have been also employed for the purpose of 
defence. The fortifications of the Dutch, in 
the island of Java, are surrounded by water ; 
and, to prevent the desertion of their sol- 
diers, or the approach of their enemies, they 
placed crocodiles in the surrounding ditches. 

The age to which they live must be very 
great, from the slowness of their growth, 
and the large size they attain. The eggs, 
from which they are produced, are not lar- 
ger than those of a goose. This fact, con- 
sidering the magnitude of the full-grown 
animal, is rather surprising. 

The Crocodile swallows its prey whole, 
and feeds indifferently on fish or small quad- 
rupeds; and the upper teeth, instead of res- 
ting with their points upon the under, when 
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THE TURNIP-TOP CANDY. 


the mouth is closed, enter between them, 
and thus prevent all chance of escape. It 
rarely attacks mankind. On either side of 
the under part of the lower jaw, a small 
opening is found, from which the creature 
can force, at will, a liquid possessing the 
smell of musk. One writer is of opinion, 
that the reptile employs it for the purpose of 
attracting fish into the places it haunts. 


——_—_— ~ 





Amusement. 


Mr. Enrrorn—Will you publish the follow- 
ing article which I cut from an old newspa- 
per? If the nostrums complained of were 
a nuisance at that time, how much more so 
at the present moment, when whole columns 
of our penny papers are filled with these 
clap-traps, and our entries with papers thrust 
under the doors, knockers, and key holes, of 
all the colors of the rainbow. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER‘ 

Sir: This is an age of discoveries, and 
the human race have reason to bless their 
lucky stars for having been born at a period 
when so many disinterested people are com- 
municating to the world their invaluable se- 
crets for the prolongation of life and the pre- 
servation of health. Being well acquainted 
with the philanthropy of your disposition, 
nothing has astonished me more than your 
neglecting to notice my invaluable discovery 
of the Agient Chemical Turnip-top Candy. 

Is it possible, sir, that you never read the 
newspapers? They are full of it. Just 


take up either of those famous journals— 
the ‘Penny Whistle,’ the ‘Tin Trumpet,’ 
the ‘Small-talk Intelligencer,’ the ‘ Piddle- 
ton Gazette,’ or the ‘Mung Messenger,"— 
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they talk of nothing else: the editors make 
it'a standing topic: why then cannot you ? 

The Turnip-top Candy (I send you a 
couple of sticks herewith) is a sovereign rem- 
edy for coughs, colds, consumptions, ca- 
tarrhs, cachexics, catalepsies, cataracts, con- 
tusions, confusions, dropsy, dispepsy, diabe- 
tes, dizziness, drowsiness, deafness and dum- 
pishness. It purifies the blood and purges 
the bowels; strengthens the stomach and 
stops bleeding at the nose; dispels vapors 
and drives away melancholy. The whole 
system is renewed, and resuscitated, and re- 
vivified by it. But its highest commenda- 
tion remains to be specified :—it is a 

CERTAIN CURE FOR THE 
TOE-ACHE ! 

Have you never seen my bills, plastered 
up by thousands, at shop windows and at 
the corners of the streets? Sir, the city is 
full of them, and so is every city in the Uni- 
ted States. They are in great staring let- 
ters, and begin thus:— 


“Take Care or Your Toes!!!” 


“BUBBLEBUM’S PATENT CHEM- 
ICAL TURNIP-TOP CANDY !!!” 


Mr. Editor, I could fill your paper with 
testimonials of the marvellous success of 
this wondertul candy: more than 40,000 
toes have been restored to perfect health by 
it, in this city alone. Half the people in 
my neighborhood assure me they could not 
walk without taking it. The most desper- 
ate cases are cured in a day, though a great 
toe will sometimes take forty-eight hours. 
Half a dozen sticks are a dose—they are 
only ninepence a stick, and made of the very 
best of turnip-tops and molasses. 

I have just received a letter from Con- 


stantinople, showing that its fame has pene- 
trated even into the capital of the great 
Turkish Empire. It is in the following 
words :— 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 1, 1841. 

Benjamin Bubblebum, Esq: Language, my 
dear sir, can but feebly express the deep ex- 
citement which is produced throughout the 
whole Levant by the recent importation of 
your invaluable Turniptop Candy. It cured 
the Grand Seignior of a pain in his great toe, 
which had afflicted him ever since he kicked 
out the old Vizier. One of the dancing der- 
vishes, who had been out of service for six- 
teen years in consequence of having no toes 
at all, has lately cut an entire new set, with 
nails complete, and is now able to cut capers 
and ‘toe the mark’ with the best of them: 
and this by only taking a stick and a half!! 
The civan are now estimating how many ship- 
loads will be wanted for the army in the next 
campaign against the Russians—the loss of 
toes being always enormous among the troops 
when they encamp in the snow. In short, my 
dear Mr. Bubblebum, you are considered here 
to be the Greatest Bubble in America. 

(Signed) Joun Smita, Jr. 

Mr. Editor, you will not hesitate to give 
publicity to the above document. More are 
in my possession, if wanted. In fact, I 
have letters and certificates, and affidavits 
sufficient to paper the great hall of the state- 
house. Will you take the trouble to call 
and look at them? Sir, toes are a very im- 
portant part of the animal frame; and I 
consider myself a greater man than Gener- 
al Jackson; he ve-toed the nation,but I have 
re-toed it. 

3L-> Be pleased to notice, 
that not a stick of the candy 
is genuine unless stamped 
with this my seal. 


Yours, BENJAMIN BUBBLEBUM. 
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Antipathy, or Dislike. 


‘ ANTIPATHY—a natural hatred, aver- 
sion, or dislike to any thing,’ has often 
been felt by people without their know- 
ing either the cause or remedy. Ladis- 
las Jagellon, king of Poland, who dis- 
played an uniformly intrepid valor du- 
ring a course of fifty years’ dangers and 
perils, always trembled and ran away 
when he saw apples. The old duke 
d’Epernon, who owed his fortune to his 
courage, fainted at the sight of a leveret. 
Lamothe le Voyer felt the greatest pain 
from the sweetest music, and the great- 
est pleasure from thunder and discor- 
dant sounds. Cesar could not hear the 
crowing of a cock without shuddering. 
The lord chancellor Bacon fell into a 
swoon whenever there was an eclipse of 
the moon. Mary de Medicis could not 
endure the sight of a rose, even in paint- 
ing, though she was fond of every other 
kind of flower. Marshal d’Albret could 
not remain at table if any of the dishes 
contained macaroni, a young wild boar, 
or a suckling pig. The Chevalier Boy- 
ler fell into convulsions at the bubbling 
of water out of abottle. Pierre Alphon- 
so, one of the most renowned _ philoso- 
phers of the thirteenth century, fainted 
at the smell of cheese. Henry III. could 
not remain alone in a room where there 
was acat. Scaliger shuddered in every 
limb on beholding water cresses. Eras- 
mus could not smell fish without being 
thrown into a fever. An Englishman 
once expired from the impression that 





AND A CIRCLE, 


was made upon him by the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah: and the duke of Bol- 
ton had a chaplain, who used to feel his 
heart and the crown of his head as cold 
as ice when he read, or heard the filty- 
eighth. Cardinai Henry de Cardonna 
fell into a syncope from the smell of ro- 
ses. Cardan could not bear eggs; the 
poet Ariosto, baths; the son of Crassus, 
bread; Cesar of Lescallas, the sound of 
cymbals. The cause of these antipa- 
thies, however, may often be traced to 
the first sensations of infancy. A lady, 
who was a great admirer of paintings 
and engravings, swooned when she met 
with pictures in a book. The reason 
she thus explained. While she was very 
young, her father found her one day in 
his library, looking through the books in 
search of prints. He abruptly took them 
from her, and said in a severe tone of 
voice, there were in the books devils, 
that would strangle her if she dared to 
touch them. ‘These foolish menaces, 
which are too common with servants, are 
apt to produce the most injurious effects, 
and are seldom, if ever, forgotten. 


A Riddle, 


I’m up and down and round about, 

Yet all the world can’t find me out; 
Tho’ hundreds have employed their leisure, 
They never yet could find my measure. 





I’m found almost in every garden, 

Nay, in the compass of a farthing, 
There’s neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 
Can move an inch, except I will. circue. 
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The Fox and the Crow: or Beware of Flattery 


A NEW VERSION. 


One summer morn, some hundred years ago, 
On a tall maple sat a hungry Crow: 
Safe on the topmost branch, and quite at ease, 
Prepar’d to dine upon a piece of cheese: 
Where found, or how obtained, I cannot say.— 
Well! it so happen’d, Reynard passed that way: 
And seeing, hanker’d for the dainty bit, 
And, to possess it, muster’d all his wit 
By hunger sharpen’d. Soon he form’d his plan, 
Bow’d, hem’d to clear his voice, and thus began. 
‘Good morning to you, charming Mrs. Crow ! 
How well you look! a day or two ago 
I saw you on the wing, so sweetly dress’d, 
I took you for your daughter, I protest ! 
Others have made the same mistake, I’m told! 
Well! really, some folks never will grow old! 
Let who will call the vain Canary fair, 
Give me your graceful form and jaunty air, 
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BREAKFAST-TABLE SCIENCE. 


Your glossy plumage and your star-like eyes, 
And let the gaudy creature keep her dyes! 
How well those sables your complexion suit ! 
Sure Heavn ne’er form’d so fair a creature mute! 
Wonld you but deign to sing, you could not fail 
To vie in sweetness with the nightingale ! 
I pray oblige me! I on music doat, 
And really long to hear your tuneful throat !’ 
The flattering unction he so well applied, 
The crow began to twist from side to side ; 
Look’d at him now with one eye, now with ’tother, 
Nor tried her silly vanity to smother, 
But bridling up to make her waist look thinner, 
Forgot the prize intended for her dinner— 
(Not having hands like ours, to use at will, 
She had to hold the morsel in her bill)— 
And all agog her flatterer to please 
Oroak’d out a hoarse ‘Caw-Caw !’—down dropp’d the cheese ' 
And wily Reynard, snatching it in haste, 
Cried ‘ Truly, madam, I approve your taste ! 
The cheese is excellent! I ne’er ate sweeter ! 
Good-bye, vain, dingy, dowdy, croaking creature !’ 
MORAL. . 


The treacherous knave who plies the flatterer’s trade 

Is always first to mock the fools he’s made ; 

And make his dupes feel while they rue the smart, 

'T was their own vanity that wing’d the dart. E. 8. 


Breakfast Table Science for Boys and Girls. 


Mr W. You recollect I have before ex- 
plained to you, that a handkerchief placed 





Why Cedric cannot walk. 


MrW. Tom! have you seen the gar- 
dener, and has he nailed the matting over 
the passion-flower ? 

Tom. He has, father; but I cannot un- 
derstand why nailing a mat over a tree 
should preserve it from the frost. 


on four sticks will prevent anything freez- 
ing that is underneath, if the frost be 
slight: this it does by preventing the 
heat from flying off, or radiating as it is 
called: this the matting does. 

Tom. Does it not also keep off the 
sun’s rays ? 
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MrW. It does; but how does it act ? 

Tom. By keeping the sap from rising. 

Mr W. | believe this is most important. 
A sapless stem may be frozen with im- 
punity ; but if the sap be tempted to as- 
cend, by the genial influence of a few 
warm days in winter, the tree dies, like 
the toes of a drunken man, who lives in 
a state of excitement from drink, or of 
debility for the want of it. 

Tom. You talk of the toes of a drun- 
ken man dying from exposure to frost. 
Why does he not die in some other part? 

Mr W. Because they are farthest from 
the heart, and the blood is most prone to 
stop there. The fingers, and the tip of 
the nose, freeze first. 

Tom. It is just the same with some 
trees. I have seen walnut-shoots, and 
laburnum flowers die from frost, when 
the leaves and twigs were unharmed. 

Mr W. But we need not go far for an 
example. Cedric’s swollen and painful 
feet are a proof of a want of constant 
matting. 

Amelia. His feet were never matted. 

MrW. Were they not? I maintain 
they were; and if I were to do with my 
passion-flower as Cedric has done with 
his feet, the same results would follow: 
it would die. 

Ella. But his feet are not dead. 

MrW. They are in the first stage of 
death, which is chilblain: more exposure 
would kill them outright. It is by expo- 
sing the naked feet to fire, that chilled 
and mortified feetcome. A passion-flow- 
er cannot take exercise, and therefore 


must be covered in winter; but when the 
feet are cold, or, what is the same, when 
the blood has left the feet, to warm them 
by the fire is as stupid an act as that of 
a boy who burns paper in his shoes, te 
warm his feet. — 





What is the Man wrapped up in? 


MrW. Tom! What is your brother 
Kenneth wrapped up in? 

Tom. In his clothes. 

MrW. Guess again. 

Amelia. I do not know what you mean. 

MrW. Why, in his skin, to be sure. 

Tom. I never heard of anybody being 
wrapped up in their skins. 

MrW. Never mind what you have 
heard. Do you know anything about it? 
that is what I want to know. 

Tom. | know that the skin is—is— 
the skin. 

Mr W. That definition makes the mat- 
ter very clear. Suppose you made a 
machine, and wished to cover it over 
with a covering: could you have ever 
thought of anything so soft and beautifil 
as skin ? 

Tom. I do not see anything so extra- 
ordinary about it. 

Mr W. Indeed!—I do. How could 
you invent a covering that lets out the 
perspiration when we are hot, and that 
allows vapor to escape from every part, 
constantly ; and that is so elastic, that, if 
it has been stretched for fifty years, it 
will return to its natural dimensions ? 


What do you think the hairs are ? 
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S86 JOURNEY UP THE GANGES. 


Tom. 1 know not. 

Mr W. They are skin—and so are the 
nails; and, what will astonish you more 
—the outer skin—the scarf-skin, or cuti- 
cle, runs in at your mouth and nose, and 
runs all over the inside of the body. 

Tom. Does not the skin grow very 
hard in some parts ? 

Mr W. It does ; and that is one of the 
most extraordinary proofs of the wisdom 
of the Contriver. Do you know that 
man is covered all over with a dead skin, 
and then two or three living ones ? 

Ella. A dead skin! father? 

MrW. Yes, a dead skin, Wo betide 


us if our outermost skin were not dead: 


everything that touched us radely, would 
give exquisite pain. You may see this 
dead skin, when a blister is applied. 

Tom. Then this dead skin forms corns. 

MrW. No part of the human frame 
shows a wiser adaptation of means to ends 
than this. In the skin of the delicate 
and blooming girl, this skin is thin and 
transparent ; in the brawny hand of the 
ploughboy, it thickens and protects him 
from injwry—thus fitting all for their re- 
spective stations ; and by the simple pro- 
cess of laying layer upon layer of this 
cuticle, those who are suddenly reduced 
from affluence to want, suffer but little 
pain from the change. 





The Banks of the Ganges. 


The following article, as well as the engraving, 
is from the Oriental Annual. Much of that 
work is a continuous narrative of scenes 
Witnessed by the author during his travels 
in India. What is represented in the engra- 
ving was witnessed during a long journey 
up the Ganges. If the scenery was half as 
interesting as the description, it must repay 
the traveller for much of his toil and danger. 


This day, says the writer, we counted no 
less than thirty alligators basking upon the 
sand; and during the morning, we witnessed 
an agreeable sight of one hundred boats of 
all shapes and sizes peculiar to this country, 
making their rapid way down the river from 
Patna to Calcutta. 

As we advanced we found the current 
more rapid, running strongly against us, and 
the course of the river occasionally obstruct- 
ed by large banks of sand. Our dandies 





(native boatmen) were frequently up to their 
shoulders in water, into which they plunged 
in defiance of the Alligators, and many were 
in view, urging the heavy bark against the 
stream where the oars could not be brought 
to play on account of the narrowness of the 
shoals between the sands, which now se fre- 
quently interposed as to render our passage 
as tedious as it was slow. 

While our crew was streggling with those 
difficulties which interrupted our progress, 
we had the opportunity of witnessing an ac- 
cident not uncommon on the Ganges. A 
large boat, heavily laden and her sails set, 
coming down the stream with the full impe- 
tus of the current, which, as I have before 
said, was here more than usually rapid, and 
increased by the momentum imparted by 
fourteen sturdy rowers, struck suddenly a- 
gainst a projecting cape, and was immedi- 
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ately ‘swamped.’ The crew had no diffi- 
culty in saving themselves, as the watermen 
on the Ganges swim like swans; but the 
cargo, consisting chiefly of perishable mate- 
rials) was so much damaged as to be almost 
entirely worthless. 

The boat did not sink, though a good deal 
injured by the shock. The outcries of the 
boatmen were tremendous, when, upon re- 
gaining the boat and bailing her, they dis- 
covered that almost every thing which she 
had contained was spoiled past recovery. 
As we could afford them no relief, we did 
not attempt to offer any consolation, but left 
them to their lesson of practical philosophy, 
and proceeded on our voyage. Soon after 
this adventtre, striking again upon a shal- 
low, we were obliged to cross to the further 
bank, where the water was deeper and the 
channel consequently safer. On this side of 
the river we found the bank high, and fre- 
quently tumbling down, from the constant 
concussion occasioned by boats striking a- 
gainst it when borne rapidly down the cur- 
rent. We witnessed several earthy ava- 
lanches, one or two of which fell so near us 
as to endanger our budgerow; our appre- 
hensions, therefore, were not of the most a- 
greeable kind, until the elevation of the 
banks began to decline, and the danger was 
thus proportionably diminished. 

At this part of our progress, our attention 
was arrested by a very curious novelty. 
From the continual wearing of the bank, 
the roots of a large banyan tree were com- 
pletely denuded to the surface of the water. 
They were apparently sapless, and in many 
places the external coat had been removed 
bv constant exposure to the elements, and by 
the more destructive contact of human 


hands. We no longer wondered at the ex- 
traordinary fecundity of the superincumbent 
vegetation, when we perceived how Nature 
had provided for its support, and through 
how many different avenues it received its 
nourishment. The roots were twisted into 
the most fantastic figures, and were so tough 
and hardy, that they appeared to have suf- 
fered little positive injury from the various 
contingencies to which they have been ex- 
posed. The tree was vigorous, and new 
supports were dropping from the older bran- 
ches, so that its growth was evidently not 
impaired. Our budgerow was dragged 
round the little cape which the stately ban- 
yan here formed on the bank, and the differ- 
ent twistings of the roots made so many res- 
ting places on which our dandies supported 
themselves while they pulled the boat a- 
gainst the current. 

We now sailed, with a tolerably fair wind, 
tacking with the assistance of our eighteen 
oars, until we reached Patna. 
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Aceount of a Miser. 


We copy the following account of a miserly 
man from an English magazine, and insert 
it here as a warning to our dear readers 
never to be stingy, covetous, nor miserly, 
for if they should, perhaps in their old age 
they might be as miserable as this old man. 


On the 22nd of December, 1817, died, 
at Dundee, aged sixty-six, Thomas Clark, 
a laboring man, who, by dint of parsi- 
mony and saving, had accumulated prop- 
erty to the amount of from S00Z. to 10002. 
before his death. There are perhaps 


few authenticated instances of endurance 
which this person did not voluntarily 
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submit to, in order to gratify his ruling 
passion. He lived by himself, in a small 
garret, in a filthy lane, called Tyndal’s 
Wynd. His diet consisted of a little oat- 
meal, stirred into hot water, which he 
begged from some one or other of the 
neighbors every morning, to save the ex- 
pense of fuel. For many years he had 
labored under a painful disorder, but 
would not put himself under the care of 
a surgeon, fearful of the cost. Driven 
at last to desperation by the intenseness 
of his sufferings, about twelve months 
previous to his decease, he sent for Mr. 
Crichton, who found him lying, in the 
most inclement season of the year, barely 
covered by an old tattered blanket. The 
furniture of the apartment consisted of 
about a dozen pair of old shoes, some old 
tattered clothes, a plough-share, a wooden 
dish, and horn spoon, a pair of scales 
and weights, a tub for holding meal, and 
an old crazy chair. Clark’s disorder hav- 
ing been ascertained to be stone in the 
bladder, he was told that a surgical oper- 
ation would be necessary for his relief. 
This he expressed the utmost unwilling- 
ness to undeigo; but when informed it 
would also be necessary to have him re- 
moved to a comfortable room, &c. his 
heart died within him, and he said he 
must continue as he was, until death re- 
lieved him. In vain was he told that ev- 
ery thing needful would be provided. He 
still persevered in his determination. 
Leaving a trifle with him to procure ne- 
cessaries, Mr. Crichton descended from 
the garret, and made inquiry of the neigh- 


bors concerning this miserable object ; 
from whom he received the account nar- 
rated. Possessed of this information he 
returned and rated the wretch for his mis- 
erable disposition ; but all that could be 
obtained, was a promise to procure some 
bed-clothes, and to allow the operation 
to be performed in a room belonging to 
one of the neighbors, and immediately to 
be hoisted back to his own roost. The 
first morning after the operation he was 
found quarrelling and abusing the old 
woman left in charge of him, for her ex- 
travagance in making use of soap to wash 
the cloths that were occasionally taken 
from under him ; and he expressed great 
exultation when she was given to under- 
stand that soap was not absolutely neces 
sary for the purpose. A dose of castor 
oil that had been prescribed for him, he 
would not allow to be sent for; but in its 
place swallowed a piece of soap, which, 
he said, would equally answer the pur- 
pose, and at much less cost. The cure 
going on well, he was ordered some beef 
tea. The parting with threepence every 
morning to purchase half a pound of 
meat, was perfect torture, and recollect- 
ing a piece of old rusty bacon. which he 
had formerly picked up somewhere in his 
travels, he tried the expedient of convert- 
ing part of it into beef tea, and drank it 
with seeming relish. Next morning, 


however, the old woman, alarmed for the 
consequences, insisted peremptorily for 
money to purchase fresh meat, at the 
same time acquainting him that a supply 
of coals was necessary. 


‘The coals con- 
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sumed already! Impossible! They should 
have served him for the winter! She 
must have carried off some of them! 
Threepence for meat and eighteen-pence 
for coals! It’s ruination! She must pack 
off immediately! But before she goes she 
must account for the two shillings receiv- 
ed on the day of the operation!’ The 
poor woman being somewhat confused 
eould not bring to her recollection the dis- 
posal of more than ls. 10d. It was then 
perfectly plain she was robbing his room, 
and ruining him by her extravagance, 
and she must go te prison! The garret 
was filled with the neighbors, alarmed by 
his noisy vociferation; and nothing they 
could say having pacified him, they sent 
for Mr. Crichton, who thought it might 
be a wise plan to leave him alone, and let 
him manage and feed himself in his own 
way. By the help of a good constitution, 
he soon recovered his health, but never 
eould forget the expenses he had been 
put to during his confinement. The fail- 
ure also of some people holding money 
of his in their hands, tended much to em- 
bitter the remainder of his life; and he 
was often observed lamenting his misfor- 
tunes; frequently saying aloud, ‘all bank- 
rupts should be hanged!’ There would 
be no end to the detail of this miserable 
ereature’s miserable eccentricities. Ona 


bitter eold day, he went into one of the 
neighbor’s rooms to warm himself, before 
ascending to his comfortless loft. The 
next morning he was found almost stiff 
with cold, and unable to move—the bed 
clothes, which he had been made to pro- 


vide himself with the year before, were 
lying folded up in a corner; he had not 
the heart to use them. On Sunday he 
lost the use of his faculties; and on Mon- 
day he breathed his last. His only sur- 
viving sister, a poor old woman, living 
somewhere in Strathmore, inherited his 
property. 


Bees and Donation Parties, 


A very amusing book was published some 
years ago by William Willis, giving a his- 
tory of the customs of Portland in old times, 
and among many amusing relations is an 
account of a Spinning-Bee, which took place 
in May, 1758. We will first copy the story 
of the Bee, as such beneficent parties were 
usually called, and then extract from Mrs. 
Kirkland’s ‘Forest Life,’ an account of a 
similar ministerial gathering, called a Do- 
nation Party. They are very pleasing as- 
semblies, and still frequent in New-England. 





“ On the Istinstant, assembled at the 
house of Rev. Samuel Deane of this 
town (Portland) more than one hundred 
of the fair sex, married and single ladies, 
most of whom were skilful in the impor- 
tant art of spinning. An emulous spirit 
was never more apparent than in this 
beautiful assembly. The majority of fair 


hands gave motion to no less than sixty’ 


wheels. Many were occupied in prepar- 
ing the materials, besides those who at- 
tended to the entertainment of the rest, 
provision for which was mostly present- 
ed by the guests themselves, or sent in 
by other generous promoters of the ex- 
hibition, as were also the materials of the 


work. Near the close of the day, Mrs. 
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Deane was presented with 236 seven 
knotted skeins of excellent cotton and lin- 
en yarn, the work of the day, excepting 
about a dozen skeins which some of the 
company brought in ready spun. Some 
had spun six, and many not less than five 
skeins apiece. To conclude and crown 
the day, a numerous band of the best 
singers attended in the evening, and per- 
formed an agreeable variety of excellent 
pieces in psalmody.” May, 1788. 


So much for Bee, now for the Donation. 


“ We had heard of this custom—a gen- 
eral visit to the clergyman, each guest 
bringing something by way of offering, 
—and we were delighted with the op- 
portunity of going to one. We presented 
ourselves, by special request, at an early 
hour; but, early as it was, dozens of 
good plain folks from the country had 
preceded us. Some indeed, we were 
told, had been on the ground since break- 
fast-time. We always do things in ear- 
nest here. When we say, ‘Come and 
spend the day,’—we should stare to see 
the invited guest come at two o’clock, 
just as we had put away the dinner 
dishes, and taken out our knitting-work 
or our patchwork for theafternoon. Aris 
au lecteur, in case he ventures to invite 
a Western friend without specifying the 
hour. 

But, as we were saying, some good 
ladies had taken time by the forelock, 
and here they were, beginning already 
to yawn, (covertly,) and to long for their 
tea. ‘Two great baskets in the hall were 
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already pretty well filled with bundles of 
yarn, woollen stockings of all sizes, (sure 
to fit, ina clergyman’s family,) rolls of 
home-made flannel, mysterious parcels 
enveloped in paper, and bags which 
looked as if they might contain a great 
many precious things. Flocks of com- 
pany were arriving, and no one empty 
handed, so that the ‘removal of the de- 
posits’ became a measure of necessity, 
and the contents of the two baskets were 
transferred to some reservoir above stairs. 
Before the baskets had been restored to 
their places, there was some embarrass- 
ment among the new comers as to the 
proper bestowment of their contributions, 
etiquette requiring that an air of myste- 
rious reserve should be observed. But 
the difficulty was obviated by the arri 
val of a handsome tea-table, borne by 
two young men as the representatives of 
a little knot who had hit upon this pret- 
ty thought of a present for the minister's 
lady. Upon this the tasteful class of 
offerings were displayed to good advan- 
tage, and I observed among the rest a 
study-lamp, a richly-bound Shakspere, 
and a bronze inkstand with proper ap- 
purtenances. Among the more magnifi- 
cent were a standing fire screen elegant- 
ly wrought, and a pair of foot-stools on 
which the skill of the cabinet-maker had 
done its utmost in displaying to advan- 
tage very delicate embroidery. The va- 
riety as well as the beauty of the gifts 
was very ingenious, and nobody could 
find fault with a handsome purse, filled 
with gold, bearing, in minute letters 
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wrought into its bead-work, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘To the Reverend Mr. , from 
the young men of his church.’ 

Where so many people, young and 
old, were collected with a kind purpose, 
and under circumstances which levelled, 
for a time, all distinctions, conversation 
was not likely to flag. In truth, the 
general complacency evinced itself ina 
ceaseless stream of talk,—with only a 
moderate infusion of scandal, for every 
body was present. ‘The old ladies chat- 
ted soberly among themselves, and their 
husbands talked politics in corners. The 
young ladies fluttered about busily, as in 
duty bound; for on them devolves, by 
inviolable usage, all the ministering ne- 
cessary on the occasion—all the recep- 
tion of the company and bestowing of 
their offerings—all care of tea affairs 
and distribution of refreshments in order 
due. Such a dodging of pretty heads— 
such dancing of ringlets—such gleam- 
ing of white teeth as there was among 
them! I scarcely wondered that the 
young men became a little bewildered, 
and forgot where they ought to stand, 
and had to be ordered about or turned 
out into the hall to make room for the 
more dignified or bulky part of the as- 
sembly, only to slip back again upon the 
first opportunity. So much youthful 
beauty is not collected every day, and 
especially beauty endowed with sucha 
pretty little coquettish station of com- 
mand. I cannot doubt that much execu- 





tion was done, and, in truth, there were 
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some very obvious symptoms—but I 
shall not betray. 

The clergyman’s lady occupies rather 
an equivocal station on these occasions. 
She is not exactly in the position of host- 
ess, for every article set before the com- 
pany is furnished by themselves; and all 
the ordinary attentions are rendered by 
the young stewardesses of the hour; so 
the domine’s lady has only to smile and 
look happy, and to show by her manner 
that she is gratified by the interest e- 
vinced, and if to this she superadd good 
talking powers, and can entertain those 
of her guests who are not particularly 
easy to entertain, she has accomplished 
all that is expected of her. And all this 
the fair and lady-like heroine of the pres- 
ent occasion did very sweetly. 

The tea hour drew on, and now the 
mélé began to assume a business-like air. 
The scampering reminded me of ‘ Puss 
in the Corner,’ such was the sudden 
chase for seats. The old ladies put a- 
way their knitting, and their spouses be- 
gan to spread their handkerchiefs on their 
knees, at the first rattle of the tea-spoons. 
Those who were not so fortunate as to 
secure seats, insinuated themselves as 
near as possible to tables and mantel-pie- 
ces, which might serve to hold the antic- 
ipated good cheer. 

The younger gentlemen officiated as 
footmen, and they had an arduous task. 
Over and above the bearing of great trays 
of tea and coffee, and bounteous salvers 
of cake, biscuits, sandwiches, cheese, 
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tongue, and all that belongs to the city 
and country tea-table, they had, in addi- 
tion, to attend to the contradictory direc- 
tions of a host of capricious mistresses 
of the ceremonies, who delighted in per- 
plexing them, and who gave orders and 
counter-orders for the very purpose of 
seeing them go on bootless errands and 
get laughed at for their pains. But they 
bore all very good-humoredly, and man- 
aged to render something like a return 
to their fair tyrants by persuading the old 
ladies to drink as much tea as possible, 
and commending and urging the excel- 
lence of the coffee to the gentlemen in 
such sort that an extra supply was re- 
quired, and the damsels’ eibows were 
fain to sue for quarter. After all were 
served, the attendants were at liberty to 
provide for themselves, and, whatever 
may have been left for them to eat and 
drink, I can testify that they had abun- 
dance of talking and laughing. 

I ought sooner to have mentioned that 
the pastor in whose behalf such general 
interest was shown, was a person accus- 
tomed to society, and an adept in the 
best power of hospitality—that of ma- 
king every one feel welcome and at ease. 
Mr. was every where, and in every 
body’s thoughts. Grave with the old, 
gay with the young, and cheerful with 
all, he was in every respect the life and 
soul of the occasion, and each felt the 
time spent in conversation with him to 
have been ‘ the sweet of the night.’ An 
enviable power! and one possessed in its 
perfection only by those whose hearts are 





full of kindly sympathies,—who are 
what others only try to appear. 

After the bustle attendant upon serving 
the tea had subsided, the conversation 
gradually, and as if spontaneously, took 
a more serious turn, and, before we were 
aware, the sweet and solemn notes of a 
hymn, well supported in all its parts, 
stole upon the ear, and hushed all light- 
er sounds. When several stanzas had 
been sung, the clergyman, after a short 
address, invited all present to unite in 
prayer and thanksgiving to the bounte- 
ous Giver of all good. And thus seri- 
ously closed a very cheerful evening, 
without any violent transition or unpleas- 
ant contrast. 

This custom of donation parties cer- 
tainly seems to belong to a very primi- 
itve and simple state of society, yet its 
observance is by no means limited to 
these newly-settled regions. Wherever 
New Englanders have given a tone, these 
little gatherings have been introduced, 
and though there are various opinions as 
to the general question whether this is 
the best or a good way of contributing 
to the support of a clergyman, people 
generally unite in them very heartily, 
which affords at least a presumption in 
their favor. This very union is some- 
thing. As far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, they certainly have the one good 
effect of creating a nearer personal inter- 
est in the pastor and his family; and 
whatever tends to draw closer and near- 
er the ties which bind minister and peo- 
ple, may not be lightly discouraged ; for 
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in this calculating and utilitarian age the 
dangers lie on the opposite side —the side 
of proud indifference and chilling neglect, 
the most discouraging and impracticable 
of all atmospheres for a minister of re- 
ligion.” Forest Life, 1842. 





Mississippi overflowing its Banks, 


Who has not heard of Charles Dickens? of his 
transit to this country, and of his goodna- 
tured Notes for Circulation, which have been 
bought and read with avidity and pleasure ? 
We have an engravirg which will just suit 
his true description of the Mississippi river. 
“Bur what words shall describe the Mis- 

sissippi, great father of rivers, who (praise 

be to Heaven) has no young children like 
him! An enormous ditch, sometimes two or 
three miles wide, running liquid-mud six 
miles an hour; its strong and frothy current 
choked and obstructed everywhere by huge 

‘logs and whole forest trees; now twining 
themselves together in great rafts, from the 
interstices of which a sedgy, lazy foam 
works up, to float upon the water’s top; now 
rolling past like monstrous bodies, their tan- 
gled roots showing like matted hair; now 
glancing singly by like giant leeches, and 
now writhing round and round in the vortex 
of some small whirlpool like wounded snakes. 
The banks low, the trees dwarfish, the mar- 
shes swarming with frogs, the wretched cab- 
ins, few and far apart, their inmates hollow- 
cheeked and pale, the weather very hot, 
musquittoes penetrating into every crack and 
crevice of the boat, mud and slime on every- 
thing: nothing pleasant in its aspect but the 
harmless lightning which flickers every night 
upon the dark horizon. 

For two days we toiled up this foul stream, 
striking constantl; against the floating tim- 
ber, or stopping to avoid those more danger- 
ous obstacles, the snags, or sawyers, which 
are the hidden trunks of trees that have their 
roots below the tide. When the nights are 
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very dark, the look-out, stationed in the head 
of the boat, knows by the ripple of the wa- 
ter if any great impediment be near at haid, 
and rings a bell beside him, which is the sig- 
nal for the engine to be stopped; but always 
in the night this bell has work to do, and af- 
ter every ring there comes a blow, which 
renders it no easy matter to remain in bed. 

We drank the muddy water of this river 
while we were upon it. It is considered 
wholesome by the natives, and is something 
more opaque than gruel. I have seen wa- 
ter like it at the filter-shops, but nowhere 
else.” 





Great Bird of Paradise, 


See the Frontispiece. 


The length of the bird is usually two 
feet, measuring from the bill to the tip of 
the inside feathers. This beautiful crea- 
ture has been in Mr. Beale’s possession 
nine years, and was originally procured 
from the Island of Bouro, (one of the 
Molucca group.) 

These birds are found at the Aroo Is- 
lands, during the westerly or dry mon- 
soon, and they return to New Guinea as 
soon as the easterly or wet monsoon sets 
in. They come always in a flock of thir- 
ty or forty, and are led by a bird, which 
the inhabitants of Aroo call the king. 
This leader is black, with red spots, and 
constantly flies higher than the rest of 
the flock, a circumstance which occasions 
their ruin when the king alights on the 
ground, whence they are not able to rise, 
on account of the singular structure and 
disposition of their plumage. They are 


likewise unable to fly with the wind, 
which would destroy their loose plumage, 
but take their flight constantly against it. 
From the delicacy and harmony in the 
arrangement of the colors in this bird, as 
well as its remarkably light and delicate 
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appearance, it may well be named the 
Bird of the Sun, or of Paradise, for it 
surpasses in beauty the whole of the 
feathered creation. 

The neck of this bird is of a beautiful 
canary-yellow color, blending gradually 
into the fine chocolate color of the other 
parts of the body; the wings are very 
short, and of achocolate color. Under- 
neath them, long, delicate, and gold-col- 
ored feathers proceed from the sides in 
two beautiful and graceful tufts, extend- 
ing far beyond the tail, which is also 
short and of a chocolate color, with two 
very long shafts of the same hue. At 
the base of the mandibles, the delicate 
plumage has, during one time, (according 
as the rays of light are thrown upon it,) 
the appearance of a fine black velvet, and 
at another a very dark green, which con- 
trasts admirably with the bright emerald 
of the throat. The bill is of a light biue, 
irides bright yellow, and the feet of a 
lilac tint. 

This elegant creature has a light,play- 
ful, and graceful manner, with an arch 
and impudent look ; dances about when 
a visitor approaches the cage, and seems 
delighted at being made an object of ad- 
miration. Its notes are very peculiar, 
somewhat resembling the cawing of the 
raven, but far more varied, It washes it- 
self regularly twice daily, and after hav- 
ing performed its ablutions, throws its 
delicate feathers up nearly over the head, 
the quills of which feathers have a pecu- 
liar structure so as to enable the bird to 
effect this object. Its food during con- 
finement is boiled rice, mixed up with 
soft egg, together with plantains and liv- 
ing insects of the grasshopper tribe. It 
will eat insects when in a living state, but 
will not touch them when dead. 

I observed the bird, previously to eat- 


ing a grasshopper, given him in an entire 
or unmutilated state, place the insect up- 
on the perch, keep it firmly fixed with the 
claws, and divesting it of the legs, wings, 
&c. devour it with the head always placed 
first. 

A drawing of the bird, of the natural 
size, was made by a Chinese artist. 
This was taken one morning to the orig- 
inal, who paid a compliment to the artist 
by considering it one of his own species. 
The bird advanced steadfastly towards 
the picture, uttering at the same time its 
cawing congratulary notes; it did not ap- 
pear excited by rage, but pecked gently 
at the representation, jumping about the 
perch, knocking its mandibles together 
with a clattering noise, and cleaning 
them against the perch, as if welcoming 
the arrival of a companion. 

After the trial of the picture, a looking- 
glass was brought to see what effect it 
would produce upon the bird, and the re- 
sult was nearly the same; he regarded 
the reflection of himself most steadfastly 
in the mirror, never quitting it during the 
time it remained before him. 
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JAMES SECOND, 


Tis prince, who was duke of York, and 
brother to the late monarch, began his reign 
with professions of his resolution to maintain 
the established government both in church 
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and state; he knew, he said, that the laws 
of England were sufficient to make him as 
great a monarch as he could wish, and he 
was determined never to depart from them. 
And as he had heretofore ventured his life 
in defence of the nation, he would still go as 
far as any man in maintaining all its just 
rights and privileges. 

This discourse was received with great 
applause by the whole nation. We have 
now, it was said, the word of a king, and a 
word never yet broken. Addresses came 
from all quarters, full of dutiful expressions, 
and every one hastened to pay court to the 
new monarch. 

The king, however, soon gave reason to 
think that he was not sincere in his profes- 
sions, for he acted with arbitrary power. 
He also went openly to mass, with all the 
ensigns of his dignity; and sent Caryl as 
his agent to Rome, to make submission to 
the pope, and prepare the way for the re- 
admission of England into the bosom of the 
Catholic church ; but notwithstanding the 
king’s prejudices, all the chief offices of the 
crown continued in the hands of the Protes- 
tants. On all occasions, however, the king 
was open in delaring, that men must now 
look for a more active and vigilant govern- 
ment; and that he would retain no ministers 
who would not pay an unreserved obedience 
to his commands. The queen who had 
great influencc, wasa woman of spirit, but 
much governed by priests, especially by 
Jesuits. 

Shocking cruelties were exercised after 
the battle of Feversham by colonel Kirk, 
who seemed to make a sport of death. He 
caused numbers to be hanged without any 
trial, and encouraged his soldiers, whom he 
called his lambs, to commit all kinds of out- 
rages. Judge Jeffries was equally cruel; 
many innocent people were put to death ; 
and others reduced to beggary, by heavy 
fines inflicted on them. 

James was very severe against the Protes- 
tant clergy; and permitted the Jesuits to 


erect colleges in different parts of the king- 
dom; and they preached and propagated 
their religion publicly. Amongst other ar- 
hitrary acts, he caused the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and six bishops to be imprisoned 
for defending the rights of the Protestant 
church. This enraged the people to the 
greatest degree. The reverend prelates, 
were, however, brought to trial, and were 
acquitted, to the great joy of the nation; 
but the king still determined to pursue his 
own plans. 

A few days before the acquittal of the 
bishops, a prince of Wales was born, who 
was baptised by the name of James Francis 
Edward: this event occasioned great joy, 
not only to the king and queen, but to all 
zealous Catholics, both at home and abroad. 

William, prince of Orange, who had mar- 
ried the princess Mary, the king’s eldest 
daughter, had made it a maxim to concern 
himself very little in English affairs, and nev- 
er, by any measure, to disgust any of the fac- 
tions, or to give umbrage to the prince on the 
throne: this prudent conduct secured him a 
powerful interest in the kingdom; and when 
the king’s arbitrary proceedings had estran- 
ged the hearts of his subjects from him, they 
turned their thoughtstowards William; and 
many of the most considerable persons in the 
kingdom made secret applications to him, 
through his envoy, Zuleystein, who was sent 
to congratulate the king on the birth of his 
son, and carried back to the prince invita- 
tions from most of the great men in Eng- 
land, to assist them by his arms in the recov- 
ery of their laws and liberties. 

The prince of Orange was easily prevail- 
ed on to yield to the desires of the English, 
not doubting that, in the end, he should es- 
tablish himself upon the throne. 

The king having intimation of this, did 
not at first believe it; but he made an exper- 
iment to see how the army stood affected to- 
wards him. He ordered one of the battal- 
ions to be drawn up before him; and their 
commander, major Litchfield, told them, that 
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they were required either to enter into his 
majesty’s views or to lay down their arms: 
on which, to the great mortification of James, 
the whole battalion, excepting two captains 
and a few popish soldiers, immediately laid 
down their arms. For some time he stood 
speechless; but having recovered from his 
astonishment, he commanded them to take 
up their arms, adding, with a sullen, discon- 
tented air, that for the future he should not 
do them the honor to apply for their appro- 
bation. 

Before the king could resolve what step to 
take, he received certain intelligence that 
the prince of Orange would invade him: he 
was astonished atthe news; he grew pale: 
the letter dropped from his hand, and he per- 
ceived the danger of his situation. 

He now, by the advice of his ministers, 
suddenly changed his measures: he paid 
court to. the Dutch, restored the charters of 
London and all the corporations, and even 
caressed those bishops whom he had so late- 
ly insulted; but they gave him no comfort ; 
it was evident that he was actuated by fear, 
for he showed his attachment to his former 
principles, by appointing the pope to be one 
of the young prince’s god-fathers. 

A declaration from the prince of Orange 
was dispersed all over the kingdom, setting 
forth the numerous grievances of the nation, 
and signifying that, in order to redress them, 
the prince intended to come over with an 
armed force to protect the king from evil 
councillors. 

In three days he collected a fleet and ar- 
my, and set sail from Helvoet-Sluys, and 
landed safely in Torbay, the 5th of Nov. 

Very few English ventured to join him at 
first; but soon after, lord Colchester, witha 
few of his troops deserted to him, and their 
example was followed by others; among the 
rest, by lord Churchill, who owed all his for- 
tune to James, but who could not justify the 
king’s proceedings, so foreign to the welfare 
ef the nation. 

There remained now none in whom he 


could confide; and in the distraction of his 
mind, James resolved to draw off his army 
and retire towards London; this betrayed 
his fears, and provoked farther desertions.— 
Lord Churchill persuaded prince George of 
Denmark, the young duke of Ormond, and 
others, to take part with the prince of Or- 
ange, and they deserted from the king in the 
night; the princess Anne also withdrew her- 
self. On the first intelligence of these pro- 
ceedings, James burst into tears; ‘God help 
me!’ cried he, in the extremity of his ago- 
ny, ‘my own children have forsaken me !’ 

The king was now exposed to the con- 
tempt of his enemies; and his behavior was 
not such as could gain him the esteem of his 
friends; he appeared as much depressed with 
adversity, as he had before been elated with 
prosperity. He even hearkened to impru- 
dent counsel, which prompted him to desert 
the throne. Accordingly, having first sent 
away the queen, he got safely to Calais, 
whence he hastened to St. Germains, where 
Louis, the French king, received him with 
the highest generosity, sympathy, and re- 
gard. 

The king having abdicated the crown, it 
became necessary to appoint a successor, 
and, after a long debate in both houses of 
parliament, it was agreed that the prince 
and princess of Orange should reign jointly 
as king and queen; but that the sole admin- 
istration should remain in the prince. 





Remembrancers. 
JAMES IL, 


Character. Fond of arbitrary power, and a bigot, but 
his private character irreproachable, 

Right to the throne. Brother to Charles 2d. 

Death. 1701, at St, Germains in France. 

Possessions. England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
colonies in America, 

Children. Mary and Anne by the lady Anne Hyde, 
who both succeeded. By his second wife, Maria of Mo 
dena, a son called James-Francis-Edward, who, being a 
papist, could not reign, though he attempted it twice 
whence he is called in history The Preteuder. 

Line. Stuart. 

Remarkable Events. The Newtonian philosophy first 
published. The cruelties of Justice Jeffries and General 
Kirk are among the most remarkable events of this reign 
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